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TODAY the trend of thought is more strongly than ever 
toward the Wallis—the champion of quality and engineer- 
ing excellence. This is true because of Wallis perform- | 
ance,and because the average Wallis owner cannot restrain wit 





his enthusiasm over what his Wallis does for him. 


HE finds in this quality tractor the 
machine that meets his every demand. 
Power is there in abundance; and de- 
pendability which 1 insures unfaltering 
service is a characteristic that wins his 
admiration. And finally the realiza- 
tion that his Wallis is built to stand the 
strains—that it keeps on going from 
one plowing season to another, witha 
singular freedom from trouble—wins 
his heart. And naturally, in his enthu- 
siasm he tells his experiences to those 
he meets. 


So it is the news of Wallis perform- 
ance is carried. So it is that men every- 
where knowof thisgua/ity tractor, which 
has supplanted bulk and heavy weight 
with compact design and fine engi- 
neering. 


Ask any dealer or Wallis owner to tell] 


you about its superior features. He 
will point out Wallis valve-in-head 
motor with its removable cylinder 
sleeves and completely machined com- 
bustion chambers; the famous “U” 
frame —the strongest yet lightest foun- 
dation ever built into a tractor; the cut 
and hardened steel gears, fully en- 
closed and operating in a constant bath 
of clean oil; the oversize friction-reduc- 
ing bearings and many other Wallis 
improvements. 


And today —as evidenced by the stead- 
ily increasing demand for Wallis T rac- 
tors—the American farmer is voting 
for the assurance, dependability, du- 
rability and economy that this Wallis 
advanced engineering brings. 


If you want a Wallis do not delay. See 
y ; 
your local dealer or write us at once. 


J. 1. Case Plow Works COMPANY, 335 RACINE, Wi1s., U.S.A. 


Branch Houses and Distributors in ail £rincipal Cities 
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A CHURCH OF THE OPEN COUNTRY 


largely the history made by the efforts 
of one man, its pastor, Edward Roberts. 
eath, a few days ago, leaves rural Iowa the 
by the loss of one of the best of the 


si } history of Sharon Church, as told here, 
5 ] 


né rder of country ministers. Under his guid- 


. Sharon Church became a splendid example 
open country community church. It is one 


measure of his success that those who knew him 
are splendidly sure that the work he began so 
well will be carried on successfully by the con- 
gregation he loved and served. 


‘or something like twenty years, Sharon 
Church, down in Lee county, Iowa, boasted of 
having the best rural cemetery in the country. 
€ were two reasons for this. 

The first reason was that the district actually 
had the best improved open country cemetery in 
the iddle-west, if not in the United States. G. 
L. Seeley, a wealthy man whose youth had been 





spent in that neighborhood, saw to that when 
hi t $45,000 to improve the grounds and enough 
iditional endowment to insure the care of the 
I 

But the second, and the most important, reason 
was that there was nothing else about Sharon 
Church to boast of. 

There was the cemetery, a big expanse of several 
acres, planted beautifully with trees of all kinds, 
with walks, hedges and a fountain, with a wall of 


masonry set about its boundaries. There slept the 
dead of Sharon Church. 

i at the same time, on the edge of the ceme- 
servation an old frame church stood. To this 


chu a minister on part time paid fortnightly 
visit To this church a congregation with a nomi- 
nal nbership of eighty assembled more or less 
reg lv. The occasional! preaching was the only 
chu activity known, with the exception of the 
Su school. These were the living of Sharon 


» were times when it seemed that the dead 
better of the bargain. 

S years ago, the Reverend Edward Roberts 
Donnellson to minister to the faithful at 


Dont son, Mount Hamill—these two are small 
tow! n Lee county—and the Sharon Church. He 
scattered his energies among three congregations 
for t e years. 

H suund Sharon Church dominated by the ceme- 
ter} 1 the cemetery association. The church, 
like cemetery, had its cherished traditions. 
Lov et cold and silent, it was unrelated and un- 
res} ve to the problems of life, and concerned 
men 0} as it had to do with the other world. 

I three years of his part-time service, under 
his 1 rship, there began to grow a feeling in the 
chur hat it might be proper for a church to do 
s ng for the living as well as for the dead. 
Rol sermons helped to this end. So did the 
S| he brought in; the institutes he was in- 
strur 1 in starting; the “country life” literature 


i ed into the church library. 
years ago the church determined to take 
place as a country church community 
church agreed to double its subscription 
r’s suppt to increase this subscription 
han fifty dollars a year for five years, and 

anse for the minister’s use. 
minister giving his entire time to the 
hurch and Sunday school grew rapidly in 


to t + 














The Country Church 


In some great day, the country church 
Will find its voice and it will say 
“[ stand in the fields where the wide earth yields 
Her bounties of fruit and grain; 
Where the furrows turn till the plowshares burn 
As they come ’round and ‘round again; 
Where the workers pray with their tools all day 
In sunshine and shadow and rain. 
And out of it all, as the seasons fall, 
I build my great temple alway; 
I point to the skies, but my footstone lies 
In commonplace work of the day; 
For I preach the worth of the native earth: 
To love and to work is to pray.” 
—Liberty H. Bailey. 


community which is on a sound economic foun- 
dation. Neither can it exist ordinarily where 
the people are of different races and do not 
mingle easily in a social way. 

Sharon Church had these three things in its 
favor. But so has many another country church 
that has no record like Sharon's. The final dif- 
ference Yies deeper than this, deeper even than 
the fact that a pastor on full time gave his en- 
tire attention to the work of the church. 

Edward Roberts, minister of Sharon Church, 
probably has summed up this final and decisive 
factor as well as anyone. He said: 

“We have done what we have because we 
have steadily made a persistent effort to relate 
more closely the pulpit and the plow. We have 
tried to interpret farm life in terms of religion 
and religion in terms of farm life. 

“God's prophets were as a rule men of the 
open country and the prairie. They ministered to 











membership. Six years ago, the Sunday school mem- 


bership was sixty; now it is ninety. At the same 
time, the church membership of eighty grew to one 
hundred and twenty. The offerings over the same 


period increased rapidly. The whole church budget 
at the beginning of Mr. Roberts’ ministry was $450; 
now it is $3,000. 

A tract of land across from the church was 
bought and a complete plan for community center 
grounds drawn up. Work on this will be done grad- 
ually as the members have time and money avail- 
able. The church has come to be the center of 
activity for the district. Ball games, community 
singing, ice cream socials—these as well as prayer 
meetings and special periods of religious services 
find their headquarters at the church. 

Today Sharon Church holds its place as one of 
the best open country churches in the state. The 
cemetery has at last fallen back to second place. 

The reason for this rejuvenation lies in several 
different facts. The basic condition was that a 
country church was needed in that district. The 
towns are miles away. There was no real conflict 
of field between the town and country church. 
Farmington is nine miles away, Millsboro is eleven, 
Bonaparte is nine, Salem is eleven. Sharon Church 
lies in the center of this square. Unlike many dead 
and dying churches, there was a reason for the ex- 
istence of this church. It had a natural tributary 
territory of farmers sufficient to maintain it. 

The next factors were that these farmers, in ad- 
dition to being sufficiently numerous to warrant a 
church were also fairly prosperous and of the same 
racial strain. All were native-born Americans, 
and all raised corn and hogs with some skill and 
profit. A good church can not exist outside a 














































































































































an agricultural people, and their teachings 

drawn from this source, contain a wealth of reli- 
gious teaching. A study of the Bible in this light 
has been the main reason for what success has 
been granted to us.” 

Some idea of how this has been done can be 
gained by looking over the programs of the yearly 
Harvest Festival, held each fall at Sharon Church. 
In 1916, for instance, a ten days’ program was used. 
Speakers from outside came in to help vary the 
addresses. 

Under different guidance, such a program might 
have been listed as an evangelism drive, and the 
usual stereotyped and super-emotional sermons pre- 
pared for the people. In this church, the purpose 
seemed to be to show how the principles of the 
farm were also the principles of religious culture. 
{It was to prove that religion was something as vital 
and as elemental as seed-time and harvest, as sun 
and rain. 

Here are some of the subjects and the accom- 
panying texts: “The Basis of Agriculture,” John, 
12:24; “Crooked Furrows,” Luke, 9:62; “The Fail- 
ure of & Successful Farmer,” Luke, 12:16; “The 
Law of the Harvest,” Galatians, 6:7; “The Fellow- 
ship of the Reapers,” Ruth, 2:4. 

A little editorial on “Food and the Bible,” in the 
monthly church publication, “The Harvester,” has 
its significance as an example of the method of 
linking up current problems with the agricultural 
symbolism of the Bible. 

The text was: ‘And it came to pass, when they 
had eaten up the corn which they had brought out 
of Egypt, their father said unto them, Go again, 
buy us a little food.” 

Mr. Roberts wrote on this: “The Bible, unlike 
other books, is a living word. It is ancient, yet never 
antiquated. Its laws, for instance, of land owner- 
ship and production, strike at the root of modern 
soil problems. The prophets were men of the open 
country. Their ministry, in a large measure, was 
to people whose history was molded by the influ- 
ence of agriculture. 

“It may seem a far cry from the land of Egypt 
to America. Farther still from the time of Joseph 
to our own. The century-worn pyramids and the 
weather-beaten ruins of Egyptian architecture offer 
silent testimony to the glory of days long since gone. 
The slow-moving yet inexorable panorama of time 
isolates one age from another. 

“Great issues, however, refuse time’s demand 
and live on. More enduring than the ancient monu- 
ments of a dead past are the living problems that 
threatened so menacingly in Joseph’s day and chal- 
lenge so seriously our (Concluded on page 629) 
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Misrepresenting the Farmers 
HE danger to the 
conferences with the 


farmer from entering into any 
labor and railroad inter- 
ests has been made very plain by the happenings 
of the last six weeks. On January 12th there was 
a so-called triple conference held in De 

which was supposed to be attended by representa- 
tives of farm organizations, rail 
organized labor. An 
done everything po 
of farmers for this conference, but 
handful of farmers who 


Voines, 


road employes and 
paper had 


ible to drum up an attendance 


Iowa agricultural 


without suc- 


cess. There was a mere 

participated, and these represented practically no 
one but themselves. There was quite a representa- 
tive attendance, however, of railroad men. 

At this cor ence resolutio! passed op- 
posing t return of the railroads t the owners 
and d ng n exte 1 of e1 op 1 
tic lor ft ) in I t wil j 
to I ( ¢ i Washing 


Coverd ( iowa fat tion 
hay oO D J t g an 
oul t Ss 
be ‘ ts ( ( \V he th 
re i W a mi s 
of the Farm | 1 col i il € esolutions 
and they stated « atically t they did n 

Upon learning hat t itior were to b 
wired to Washington ; ! xpression of Iowa 
farmers, Secreta Co ’ tely sent t 
egrams to our senators ;% i repr entatives, saying 
that the Farm Bureau of lowa, representing about 
107,000 lowa farmer did not concur in the resolu 


tions passed by the so-called triple conference. 


And in these telegrams he quoted the resolutions 


passed at the annual meeting of the Iowa Farm 
Bureau Federation, demanding the immediate re 
turn of the railroads to private ownership. He fol 


lowed up these telegrams by letters to all of the 
Iowa senators and representativ: quoting in full 
the resolutions which the Federation had 
and which were in conflict with the reso- 
lutions adopted by the so-called triple conference. 

Last week there was held in Car Men’s hall in 
Chicago, a building erected by organized labor, a 
conference purporting to be attended by representa 


passed 


absolute 


tives of strong farmers’ organizations, but mostly 











attended by representatives ol organized labor The 
ostensible object of this conference was to confer 
on cooperation in buying and selling, with the idea 
of eliminating exct \ protit now said to be 
taken by middlemen Most of t time of the con 
ference however, eems to hav been given ove! 
to the disc ol n ‘ ile ) 
cooperatiol I we ord 
as end I ‘ ( on <¢ l 
roads by the govern wit he fina tion 
of the Plumb plan, wl would ean in fact op 
eration ot tl ( vy it ‘ 1 Vv ! N 
They also d nde ix value 
of property to pay Ut war debt, starting with 
tates worth 325,000 ¢ nore l ta er 
who owns a far or other propert Ww $25,000 
or more, would be compe i to pay a tax based 
not on his incon at all, but on t actual value of 
the property he owns, and t would be in addition 
to the income tax and all ot! taxes Apparently 
the very few representatives of farmer organiza 


tions who were present at this conference did nof 
stop to think that a tax of this kind would hit farm 
ers far harder than any other class of citizens. It 
would be simply confiscation of a certain amount 
of their property 
This mference further demanded the enact 
ment of a law for government insurance of farm- 
s, hail and drouth We do 
not have the details of this We are wondering 





ers against frost, storr 
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whether their purpose is to tax the farmers of the 
sure-crop country, for example, the corn belt states, 
to make good losses suffered by farmers in the 
dry-farming Altho the conference was 


country. 








ostensibly called to consider codperative enter- 
prises, apparently little time was given to this 
ibject. 

Responsible farmer organizations should put a 
stop io this misrepresentation. They should abso- 
luiely forbid th repress es from enter 
int« co enc of this sort TI ilarmers 
everything to los nd nothi to gain from 
col T I ut i S I epre 
sentation of true farm sentiment For example, 
the Chicago Tribune had a display headline in its 


issue of last Sunday to the effect that “Farmers 
favor two more years rail control.” Practically 
every responsible farm organization in the entire 
United States h government owner- 
ship and government railroads and 
has demanded their their 
owners. 

Farmers should also take notice of farm papers 
which, while making a great pretense of serving 
them, are in fact betraying them. 


oe 8. 
The 1919 Income Tax Report 


\W* ARE receiving letters from subscribers who 
on tl 


as denounced 
operation of 
immediate return to 


put in their income tax reports for last year 
I e inventory basis and later were required by 
deputy collectors to change them. They are ask- 
ing whether anything can be done about this, now 
that the inventory method has been recognized as 
a proper method for the farmer to foilow in mak- 
ing his returns. 

We have been informed that the Internal Revenue 
epartment will this year send out men to look into 
such matters; and if it is found that injustice 
been done, no doubt proper correction has been 


made. 


f 


So 28 8 
Strike Delayed 


ton threatened s ce of I three hundred 





hav ) ( | l ol IS We seen 
to be ) t \ I request 
P \ \ I 1 oOo 
£ \\ WI e House 
{ \ f OV I t 
requ I por i the 
present sured them that if « 2g s should 
pa I I with - 
mr a wo niiuet rs to 
be if q S ssible. 
H NE d not include this 
i V woul \ t I oad 
( npal { I lroa I to I n th 
ere on of a tribunal to take up wage matters. He 


said further that he would at once organize a com 


mittee of experts to study the whole situation, 
get at all the facts bearing upon a just and rea- 
sonable basis of wages and, having got the report 
of this committee, he would do everything in his 
power to see that its recommendations were acted 
upon favorably Having given these assurances, he 
earnestly requested the railroad men to withdraw 
their strike order. 


railroad work- 
president's atti- 


The committee representing the 
men expressed gratification at the 
tude, and said they would withdraw the 
present on the understanding that the pro- 
gram the president outlined would be carried out. 

1 creation 


ir claims. 


strike order 





n, however, not to delay 





a tribunal to look into the justice of 


\ meeting has been called in Washington for Feb- 








ruary I tended by representatives of t 
\ | n’s organizat 
In rep g fav bly on e ( ns bill, tl 
art V V end 
! d, 
howe\y t | ( \ rbi 
» \ ¢ ) Ve 
l V \ taken U 
l ( pe ¢ 
O I sureau ind othe igri 
t irn S i W l, 
et l enators irol i 
1 \ to t presentativ from 
t ! ) cts d make perfectly 
I to t t e farmers are tired of these 
constan hreats of strikes which will tie up busi- 
ness, and they demand the enactment of a law 
w hw prov for compulsory arbitration of all 


such disputes If farmers do not act promptly in 
Washington 
exactly have 
iselves to blame for the constantly recur- 


cost them so much money and 


these matters and let the people at 


know they stand, they will 
only then 
ring strikes which 
inconvenience Representatives of organized labor 
are on the job all the time They maintain strong 
organizations at Washington, and they keep up a 
fusilade of letters and resolutions addressed to the 
n have a_e greater 


Various congressmen Farmers 
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power than any other class in the country, but they 

have not exercised it. It is time they begin to use 

this power, not for their own selfish purposes alone, 

but to bring about laws which will put an end tg 

this constant turmoil and unsettling of business, 
Write your congressman. Do it now. 


is. 33 3S 
That Show Corn-Nubbin Contest 


Ws REGRET to report that the proposed yield 
contest between some nubbins grown in Polk 
county and the prize corn grown by Mr. Lux ip 
Indiana and exhibited at the International will not 
take place. Mr. Lux is not willing to enter his 
corn in such a contest. In fact, he thinks the sug. 
gestion is foolish and ought to be ignored. He says 
that even if our nubbins should outyield his corn, 
“the quality would be so poor that there would be 
no market for it’; which is simply a guess, and 
which might prove to be a wrong guess. 

We are sorry. Of course, we understand Mr. 
Lux’s viewpoint. Nevertheless, we doubt whether 
any exhibitor of show corn can afford to refuse 
to enter it in a yield contest against all comers 
It is fair to assume that the purpose of our corn 
breeders is to produce corn which will grow 
greatest number of bushels of shelled corn to the 
acre, and therefore they should be willing to put it 
to the test. 

After hearing from Mr. Lux, we invited Mr 
Ulrey, the next prize winner, to enter the contest 
He also declines, because he thinks such a contest 
would not really settle anything. He goes on to 
say that his strain of corn is now in a progressive 
contest with other leading strains of corn grown 
in northern Indiana, the contest being conducted 
at the state experiment station and the purpose be 
ing to determine the best strain as to yield, disease 
We are glad to hear this. 





resistance, etc. 





As we have stated heretofore, the purpose of 
Wallaces’ Farmer is not to glorify nubbins, but 
quite the contrary Our sole purpose in this whole 


I I t attention to yield of sound corn 
as the thing to be striven for, and not simply hand 

Our fidelity to corn improve 
our history for twenty-five years 
Farmer held the first corn contest 


ing ears 
Ing ears. 


is shown by) 


west, and twenty years ago dis- 





i boys in the 
tributed improved varieties of seed corn t out 
Iowa and adjoining states. What we are trying 
to do now is to direct attention to the main ng 
} ld of good, sound corn. 
Iowa Corn Growers’ Association is t ng 
p in the right direction when it inaugurates 
a comprehensive yield contest under controll 0 
ditions. We do not have the details as tot con 


et, but as soon as they are available we 
m wide publicity, for we 
i } biggest step in the direction ¢ ) 
improvement which has been taken in a long 

If people from outside the state are permi 
enter we trust that successful exhibitors from 
states will send in some of their corn. 


Co 8 GB 
Save and Watch It Grow 


A DOLLAR now is worth somewhere between 45 
4 and 50 cents, compared with five or six years 
ago. The dollar is worth only what it will buy. 
The only thing it is good for is to buy things with. 
It will not be many years before a dollar will buy 
just twice as much as it will buy now, and perhaps 
more. Therefore, the man who puts his dollar into 
some good interest-bearing security and waits will 
not only get interest on it right along, but will seé 
it grow until it is twice as big as it is today. Farm 
mortgages, government bonds, or some of the thor 
oly sound railroad bonds which are now sel 
below par and which will return from 6 to 8 pF 
cent on the investment, are good things 

Now is the time to save and pay off debts 


belley tha 

















of spreading out thin. 
{6 ie, Sie | 


Packer Legislation 
committee aut! 
bill fo 
reported out with favoral 
on ndatior The quicker this legislati 
better it will be for eve 
packers. Write your senat I 
away and urge them to vot 


| AST Saturday the senate 
~ revived Kenyon-Kendrick 


supervision to be 


acted into law the 
including the 
cong! men right 


Co Co 8B 


strikes here ane 
unt 


ars 


’T*HESE continual threats of 

there and tying up the business of the « 
are getting on the nerves of a good many fa! 
We are coming to feel a good deal as the boys f 
in the war when they were just back of the front 
line trenches waiting for the word to go in. A® 
we going to have a free-for-all fight before we get 
thru this “reconstruction” period? If we are 
are a good many folks who feel that we 


as well get at it and get it over with. 
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Our Military Program 


VEN those gentlemen who hold out the most 
E glittering promises of permanent peace in the 
world if we adopt the League of Nations, seem to 
be committed to a very strong military program for 
the United States. Evidently their faith in the 
jeague is not as great as their words would indi- 
cat 

Whether the league is adopted or not, it would 
appear that the majerity of our people in the United 
States are in favor of getting ourselves in such con- 
dition that the interests of the country can be safe- 
guarded and protected, whatever may happen in 
the future. It is proposed that we shall increase 
our fighting navy; that we shall build up a strong 

hant marine with a view not only to merchant 
but to having these vessels available as an 
iary force in case of war; and that we shall 
1 much stronger army than ever before. 
"hen it comes to the plans for the army, there 
pronounced difference of opinion, and this is 
y to grow as the discussion proceeds. There are 
who favor a standing army of from 250,000 to 
0, and in addition compulsory military drill 
for all of our young men when they reach a certain 
age, say nineteen years. There are others who are 
absolutely opposed to compulsory drill. They seem 





to think that the way to do is to have a fairly good 
standing army, and then depend upon volunteers in 
case of trouble. These oppose universal military 


training on the ground that it would result in build- 
ing up a great military machine in this country; 
and the experience of the past four years indicates 
very clearly that the United States wants nothing 
in the way of a military autocracy. 

Wallaces’ Farmer does not propose to urge any 
hard-and-fast military program, but it desires to 
suggest some things to be considered by our people 
before reaching definite conclusions. Looking back 
over our experience of the past two years, there are 
certain definite conclusions that can be drawn: 

First—Our regular army did not function as had 
been hoped. It had been scattered over the country 
in small units. Even the highest officers had not 
had experience in handling men in large numbers. 
Neither had their training been of very great value 
under war conditions as they developed in Europe, 
either in the fighting or in the handling, equipping 
and provisioning of the troops. We have heard it 
stated very many times, and by men who ought to 
know, that had the war continued, two-thirds and 
probably more of the regular army men would have 


been superseded this year by men who had had no 
nilitary experience prior to the experience they got 
in the training camps and in the field during the 
past two years and a half. The well-educated, 
br young men who entered the army from civil- 
ial were the men who were most quickly quali- 
fied to lead our soldiers. 


nd—Lack of training on the part of the reg- 
rmy officers—and of course these were the 
vho were given the positions of the greatest 
ibility to start with—resulted in enormous 
fort and inconvenience to our boys who were 
ranks, and cause a much greater loss of life 





than was necessary. 

Third—The lack of business experience on the 
part of the regular army officers resulted in the 
carrying on of our war program at an expense very 
much greater than if they had had such training. 

Fourth—Codéordination of the three land forces 
—infantry, artillery and the air service—are impera- 
tive t iging a successful war under modern con- 
ditior The air service furnishes the eyes for the 
art and the artillery prepares the way for and 
prot the infantry. The men in each of these 
arms of service must be thoroly trained for their 
part * tasks, and then they must all be able to 
Work t ther as one. Failure in this means defeat. 
Kno xe of how to codrdinate these three arms 
of the rvice can be had only from actual experi- 
ence in the field and with large bodies of men. 

No intelligent man who kept in touch with the 
events of the war, or who had a part in it, but must 
admit it if the United States had followed the 
I France and had trained its young men 
thor even if but for a few months each year, we 
shou ave waged our part of the war far better, 
far 1 economically, and with very much less loss 
of li Had it not been for the manner in which 
france had prepared herself, Germany would have 
Won the war in short order. 

If we get into another war of any size, it must 
be evident that we would adopt again the policy we 
adopted in 1917. That is, we would pass a draft 
law and take all of the men between certain ages. 
It is the only way for a republic to carry on a war. 
Every man should be willing to fight for his country, 
@nd if he is not willing, then he should be compelled 
— his share of the burden in time of national 

ri] 
— ‘it there is a chance of such a thing happen- 
it <a l surely we must admit that there is—might 
inte F Ww ell to give each class of boys preliminary 
1g lor say a few months the first year and a 
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month for each of the years following? Such train- 
ing would teach them how to take care of them- 
selves under camp conditions. It would develop a 
certain number of officers, who would be kept up 
to date in modern methods. It would give higher 
officers experience in handling large bodies of men. 
and especially in coérdinating the infantry, the ar- 
tillery and the air forces. It would give us a supply 
of clothing, arms and ammunition and other neces- 
sary war equipment. 

The people of the United States want no more 
war, if they can possibly avoid it. And there is one 
thing dead sure: We want no military autocracy or 
caste in this country, now or ever. But we might 
just as well face the cold fact that we are likely to 
have war in the future, as we have had in the past, 
even tho the League of Nations covenant anay be 
adopted. And we might as well face the further fact 
that in a republic there is a great deal more danger 
of a military autocracy with a standing army of 
250.000 to 500,000 men than there is under some 
system of more general military training. General 
training takes the glamor out of military life both 
for those who have to go thru it and for those who 
look on. Under general training, in a republic, there 
will be very little chance for developing either the 
military spirit or a military caste system. The ex- 
perience of France and Switzerland proves this. 

All right-minded people abhor war. They would 
do away with it, if they could. But unless we are 
willing to go the whole length and refuse to fight 
even if invaded by some other nation, we must pre- 
pare to take care of ourselves. We must live under 
the danger that war may come. We know very well 
that we are not going to adopt a policy of non- 
resistance. We know very well that we are going to 
make some preparation for war. The question, 
therefore, is: Just what is the wisest way to go 
about it? Wallaces’ Farmer is not offering any 
hard-and-fast opinions, but is endeavoring to present 
the situation as we see it, in the hope that our read- 
ers may look at all sides of the question before com- 
mitting themselves. 

The people of the United States want no more 
war, if they can possibly avoid it. They want just as 
little militarism as they can get along with. But we 
might as well face the cold fact that we are likely 
to have wars in the future just as we have had them 
in the past, even tho the League of Nations may be 
adopted; and the question to be decided is whether 
we want to repeat our experience of the past two 
years or whether we want to exercise common pru- 
dence and anticipate as far as we can the needs of 
the future. 

As between a large standing army with no com- 
pulsory training, and a smaller standing army with 
compulsory universal training, it seems to us there 
is no question but that the former is much more 
likely to develop a military autocracy in this coun- 
try than the latter. 


Ss F&F 8 
The Industrial Conference 


HE second Industrial Conference is now holding 

its second and considering the criti- 
cisms and suggestions called out by the announce- 
ment of its tentative plan last December. It seems 
that most of the criticism has come from the labor 
interests. They do not want any tribunal which will 
look into the justice of disputes between capital 
and labor. They seem to think that capital and 
labor have a right to fight just as much as they 
want to, and that the public has no interest in the 
matter. The public thinks differently, and espe- 
cially the farmers of the country. They know from 
experience that they are the ones who are hurt most 
by these fights between capital and labor, and espe- 
cially by fights which result in tying ‘up transpor- 
tation. 


session, 


Co 8 
Hogs in the Corn Belt 


HERE are this year in the seven corn belt states 

about 7 per cent fewer hogs than a year ago. 
Outside of the corn belt, there seems to have been 
an actual increase. ‘The only corn belt states to 
show an increase are Indiana and Ohio, both of 
which states show an increase of about 2 per cent 
over a year ago. The biggest decreases nave been 
in Kansas, with 30 per cent; Missouri, with 13 per 
cent, and Nebraska, with 12 per cent. Iowa has had 
a 4 per cent decrease and Illinois a 7 per cent de- 
crease. The western corn belt states are to be con- 
gratulated on the wisdom they have shown in de- 
creasing their hog production in anticipation of a 
year of losses, or at least very iow profits. 

All of the corn belt states except Kansas show 
a great increase m hog production pver the year 
1914. The increase in Iowa nas been 49 per cent; 
in Illinois, 23 per cent; Indiana, 20 per cent; Ohio, 
20 per cent; Nebraska, 5 per cent; Missouri, 2 per 
cent, and Kansas a decrease of 28 per cent. 

Of course there should be more hogs in the corn 
belt today than there were in 1914, in order to 
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accommodate the increased population. Neverthe- 
less, there has probably been more of an increase 
in hog production than is warranted by the increase 
in population, and once the European demand dies 
down, there is prospect of there being more hogs 
in the corn belt than can be marketed at a price 
equal to cost of production. In fact, at the present 
time there seems to be too many hogs in the corn 
belt, in spite of the foreign demand. 


co o 8 


Our Educational Needs 


HE reports of the War Department indicate that 

21.5 per cent of all of the white soldiers in our 

great armies, and 50.6 per cent of all the colored 
soldiers could neither read nor write. 

This will come as a shock to most of our people. 
We have been priding ourselves on our educational 
system. We have been bragging that we are the 
most intelligent nation on earth. Perhaps we are, 
but at the rate we are going. there seems to be a 
chance that our percentage of illiteracy may in- 
crease rather than decrease. The situation in our 
school system is worse than it was before the war. 
We are starving out our teachers. In some places 
there are strikes by teachers. Their salaries have 
not been advanced to meet the increased cost of 
living. Some of them are finding it impossible to 
live decently on what they are getting. The result 
is that thousands of our country schools are being 
taught by very immature young folks, and thousands 
of the larger schools are being taught by those 
who are not qualified to earn a better living at any- 
thing else, and continue at teaching simply because 
they have to. 

It is a bad situation, especially for the young 
folks on the farm. Twenty-five to fifty years ago, 
when land was cheap, the man who could get a toe- 
hold on a farm and who worked hard and saved, 
was able to get along. Farming will be different 
in the future. It will require brains as well as 
brawn. Brains can not be developed except by 
training and exercise. Young people on the farms 
must have as good a chance for an education as the 
young people of the cities. Consider what a large 
percentage of the life of these young folks is spent 
under the control and guidance of teachers. Re- 
member that these are the impressionable years. 
Tt is not alone what the child learns out of the 
books studied. It is the inspiration the child gets, 
the views of life the child absorbs 

We must give more 
and give it right away. 


attention to this matter, 


Buy Bonds 


N ILLINOIS subscriber 
+ “Please give me the sort of 


writes: 

information you 
yourself would like to have if you were a farmer and 
were considering the matter of investing $75,000 
in the Fourth Liberty Loan bonds Are they as 
safe as land? If England and France and Italy 
should repudiate their loans, would it affect the 
payment of interest on United States government 
bonds? Could anything prevent them from being 
paid at par in 1933, when due? Today’s 
paper speaks of the slump in foreign exchange and 
of the demoralized condition abroad. Will the semi- 
annual payments on United States bonds be made 
promptly regardless of a money panic, slump in 
foreign exchange or like situation?” 

In our opinion, the United States government 
bonds are about the safest security in the world. 
We should have not the slightest fear of investing 
in them at present market prices any sum of money, 
no matter how large. They will fluctuate in price 
according to financial conditions here and abroad. 
Possibly they may go lower than even the present 
low quotations; but they will be paid at par when 
they become due, and there is a good, strong chance 
that they will sell above par before they become 
due. They are just as safe as the government of 
the United States. We do not have the slightest 
fear that anything will happen which will prevent 
the interest being paid promptly when due, or which 
will prevent the principal being paid, one hundred 
cents on the dollar. 

As we have indicated, conditions might come 
which would depress the price of the bonds below 
even the low price at the present time; but the man 
who buys them and pays for them need not worry. 
{f we get a financial crash, the United States gov- 
ernment bonds will go down along with other things 
but we make this prediction, which our readers 
are welcome to lay away for future reference: 
Within six months after the crash, if it should come, 
the United States government bonds will begin to 
gradually increase in price, and will steadily in- 
crease, even tho other bonds and securities remain 
low. 

Bond price quotations can be obtained thru bank- 
ers or the larger daily papers. We shall add them 
to our market-page quotations. 


they are 
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WHAT MAKES THE SKY BLUE? 


A blue-sky salesman sat at my desk 
a few days ago After he had com- 
pleted the purchase of some Liberty 
bonds, I asked him how much blue-sky 
stock had been sold in Iowa during the 
year 1919 

“Two hundred million,” he 

“How much has actually been 
for in cold cash?” 

“About one-fourth, or fifty million,” 
was his answer, “and the balance, or 
one hundred and fifty million, is repre 
sented by promissory given in 


part payment for the stock.’ 


replied 
paid 


notes 





“And the purchase notes,” I persist 
ed, “where are they?” 

“Not in our hands,” he chuckled 
“We sell them to the country bankers 
and get certificat of deposit in pay 
ment We take no chances on these 
farmers changing their mind not we 
The country banker can wi about 
collecting t not An om eu 
banker can collect tl ( cat ol 
deposit when it beco1 d 

If during the last se mn of tl lowa 
legislature some good roads enthusiast 
had dared to assert that the farme! 
of Iowa could and would plank down 
fifty million dollar in cash for two 
hundred million dollars’ worth of hard 
roads to be built in Iowa du t 
year 1920, and would give their note 
for another one hundred and fifty mil 
ion dolla: to be paid when the work 
was done, I imagine that tl echo of 
the tumult and the shouting would 
have jarred several editorial sanctums 
in Des Moines like an earthquake. Two 


hundred million dollars for hard roads 
in lowa, and expect the farmers to pay 
for them in one year? Preposterous 
and unthinkable! And yet the farmers 
of lowa have spent two hundred mil- 
lions during the past year for promo- 
tion stocks. 

Shall we boost home industries? Yes, 
by all means; provided they are hon 
estly capitalized. But before we in 
vest (?) our money and give our notes 
for stock in companies we know noth- 
ing of, let us be sure, as recently stated 
by the Hon. James B. Weaver, of Des 
Moines, “that the company is being or- 
ganized primarily for profit by produc- 
tion rather than for profit by promo 
tion.” 

What makes the sky blue? 

A scientist would probably tell us 
that an unlimited expanse of air or 
ether is what makes the sky appear 
blue. Correct. And when we speak 
of most of the stocks which have been 
sold in lowa during the last two years, 
we are beginning to learn that an un 
limited exp(a)nse of promotion is what 
makes these investments (?) appear 
blue to a lot of buyers 

While the present “blue sky” law 
affords some measure of protection to 
the investor, yet the professional pro- 
moter has discovered that by selling 
stock at $200 for each $100 of par 
value, under the guise of creating a 


surplus fund equal to the amount ofl 


L 


The pay check of the farm help Sat 
urday night is typical of the cash ex 
penses which commonly are called the 
costs of production The wages are 
a money payment of a definite sun 





for labor which is directly used in 
growing a crop or feeding the live 
stock These recurring bills which 
are paid in cash from day to day are 
frequently given all our attention. 
There i however, another kind of 
expense which is not regularly paid 
out in cash and therefore is neglected 
in our accounting for the costs of 
productiot The depreciation or ex 
haustion of the soil is an unavoidable 
cost and should be included in farm 
cost accounting It is thi problem 
of depreciation as compared with the 
expenses for wag nd seed that is 
hardest t analyze and incorporate 
into an annual cost sheet. I have been 
particularly careful to have pecific 
reasons for each item in my balance 
sheet becaus¢ here are so many 


phases of the land problem 

There are two paradoxical 
to deal with in valuing the land cost 
in growing a crop “he one relates to 
the physical depreciation of the fer 
tility, the other to the appreciation of 
the market price 


factors 


By E. B. 


WILSON 





Moines. 


written for the press. 


“rgb as 
Stockholder? 





This is the first of a series of 
investing in promoted stock companies. 
Wilson, is president of the First Trust & Savings Bank of Des 
He spent his early years in a country bank in lowa, 
and was state bank examiner for several years previous to the 
organization of the bank of which he is now head. 

Mr. Wilson has been active in opposing the promotion of blue 
sky companies both as a member of the legislative committee of 
the lowa Bankers Association and thru articles which he has 
In this series of articles he will make plain 
the manner in which these various 
promoted, and will point out the general principles which ought 
to be considered by every person before investing surplus funds. 
[n future issues there will be articles under the subjects, “Why the 
Stock Salesman?”’, ““Why Buy Promotion Stocks?’’, ‘What is a 
“Taking Counsel Before, not After.” 


articles on the general subject of 


The author, Mr. E. B. 


‘get-rich-quick’ schemes are 


It will be 








: : . - 7 ‘ - 
an exceedingly valuable series of articles for each of our readers, 
worth far more than he _ h: paid for his subscription to 
Wallaces’ Farmer 

the capital stock, he has been able to how much has been charged for induc- 

extract big promotion expenses, which ing him to put his money in 

deduction has made a material impair- The maximum of promotion expens« 

ment in the amount of working capital should be put low enough so as to dis 

with which the company actually com courage the organization of corpora- 
mences busine These promotion tions by professional promoters, whose 
expenses are alleged to have run as only incentive in promoting companies 
high as 35 per cent of the amount paid of more or less vague origin and pur- 


in, with a range of from 17 to 33 per 
cent, and possibly an average of 25 
per cent. Such high promotion ex- 
penses would appear to be an unnec- 
essary handicap on the success of the 
company during its first few years of 
existence, and it is a well-known fact 
that the first years of any business are 
the most trying and _ problematical, 
without any extra loading of promotion 
expense. 

Without in any way questioning the 
present success, or possible future suc- 
cess, of any company which may have 
been organized and promoted under 
these conditions, and without presum- 
ing to appraise the future of any par- 
ticular company as good, bad or indif- 
ferent, it would appear to be the duty 
of the state to enact such legislation 
as will limit the amount of promotion 
expense allowable for corporations 
hereafter organized, in order that the 
investor’s money may go in upon a 
fair and equitable basis, and that he 


shall know on what basis it is go 
ing in 

At the present time, there is no lim- 
it on promotion expense, and with 


very few exceptions the investor never 
knows and the promoter refuses to 
state what will be the promotion ex- 
pense In other words, the investor 
puts his money into the project blind 
ly, and the promoter reaches in and 
takes out his promotion expense, what 
ever amount he may see fit to appro 
priate, and the investor never knows 


AND 


pose is to get a good pull at a promo- 
tion fer The handicap under which 
an investor’s money goes into a con- 
cern is illustrated by the fact that if 
a man were to invest $100 in a corpo- 
ration, 25 per cent, or $25, of which 
was taken out for promotion expense, 
the remaining $75 which actually gets 
into the business would have to earn 
and be able to pay a dividend of 10 per 
cent for ten years, in order to equal 
an investment of $100 put into a good 
6 per cent Iowa farm mortgage for ten 
years, and without any promotion or 
other expense to the investor. It is 
therefore apparent that with a promo- 
tion fee of 25 per cent, it will take 
any company five years to recover 
from the impairment of working capi- 
tal caused by the original taking out 
of a large promotion expense, and by 
the same rule it will take five years 
for the investor, even tho the company 
should earn and pay 6 per cent annual 
dividends, to recover back the full 
value of his original investment. 
What is a fair promotion expense? 
During the last session of the Iowa 
legislature, a bill was introduced by 
Senator Holdoegel, under which pro- 
motion expense would have been limit 
ed to 10 per cent of the purchase price. 
The promoter will of course argue that 
this is too low, and will argue that a 
merchant gets a profit of from 20 to 
30 per cent on the goods he sells. But 
he does not tell you that the merchant 
(if he does get such a profit) has to 
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A Modern Office is Counted as a Necessary Part of Farm Equipment at Walden Farm. 


carry much of his merchandise jy 
stock, sometimes for long periods. He 
also fails to tell you that the concerns 
handling high-grade bonds and mort. 
gages are glad to operate on a profit 
of from 1 to 2 per cent. And most rea! 
estate men are well satisfied with a 
commission of $5 an acre for selling 
lowa land, and this is only 2 per cent 
on $250 land. 

Readers of this paper will recajj 
with pleasure the many striking things 
which “Uncle Henry” Wallace usedt 
present about the dangers of “mining 
the soil.” Suppose some good-appear 
ing, smooth-talking real estate man. ap 
absolute stranger, should drive int 
your yard some morning, in a higb. 
powered automobile, and sell you a 
100-acre farm over in another part of 
the state for $200 an acre. He gets 
your check for one-fourth of the pur 
chase price, or $5,000, and take vou 
note for the remaining $15,000, pay 
able the following March 1st. Of course 
you will say that it is sheer f sh 
ness for me to cite such an exan 
but if you have ever bought any pro. 
motion stock, I want to ask you in 
passing if you do not know or could 
and would find out more about any 
farm in your state than you knew o 
ever will know about the company in 
which you bought stock. But, con- 
tinuing the illustration about the l{ 
acre farm which the suave salesm 
has sold you for $200 an acre, or $2 
000, let us grant 











He 
that the farm was 
fairly worth the price on the day you 
bought it. Then let us suppose that by 
some strange and commercially prae- 
tical process, the salesman was able 
to extract from the soil on this farm 
25 per cent of the nitrogen, phospho- 
rus, potassium and other essential pro- 
ductive elements into cash at the near- 
est banking town, so that by the time 
you got possession the following year 
and put in and harvested a crop, you 
found that the soil had been robbed or 
filthed of one-fourth of its productive 
elements, to the extent of $50 an acre, 
and that therefore your farm was only 
worth $150 an acre, instead of $200 an 
acre. Is this not a fair comparison to 
what happens to your share of stock 
for which you pay $200 and from which 
25 per cent, or $50, of promotion ex- 
pense is taken? 

This series of articles will not at- 
tempt to prove how bad or poor some 
particular promotion stock may be, or 
will be. Nor will they insinuate that 
every one who has bought promotion 
stocks has purchased a gold brick. But 
the writer will undertake to show up 
some of the shallowness of promotion 
stock from an investment standpoint, 
and to suggest some of the good, old 
standard principles which should apply 
in the making of any investmnet 

Next week we shall devote some 
time to the stock salesman, and show 
you how he looks to a city man. 

Why the stock salesman? 


DEPRECIATION 


It is a physical fact that the lan 
giving up its phosphorus and I 
other chemical elements in 
bushel of grain. From the stand] 
of permanent agriculture, D: I 
kins of IHinois has shown us that 4 
crop of 12,000 bushels of corn suc 
as Walden Farm produced this yeat 
removes 2,040 pounds of phosphorus 
The soil survey of Iowa by l 
has shown that there are onl) 
2,000 or 2,500 pounds of ph: 
in an acre of the best land I 
half of this can not be made available 
for plant food. Therefore in a sing! 

















year I have removed the equivalent 
of two acres from my total supp. 
This loss of plant food will : 





or later result in diminishing returns. 


During these years while the crops ar 
abundant some portion of tl earn 


aside to be used 


ings should be set 
when the phosphorus and other < 
icals must be purchased. I have taket 
this time element into account i 
stead of buying fertilizers and storiné 
them now as an idle investment, | am 


setting aside an annual reserve fund 
at compound interest for use at — 
' y ) 
future date. I have assumed that ° 


per cent of the value ef the farm # 
(Concluded on page 629) 
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This little girl from Christian county, Illinois 
is making an early startin acquiring a 
knowledge of farm machinery. 

















1B ‘John Henry and His Six Months Pig” is the 

ir label onthis. Notice John Henry’s air 

ar of proud possession. ~ S aati : “ 

h James Brown of Warren county, lowa, seems h eC B e St a 7 | ] } C t O p 
a to have chosen a big type Poland-China 

of in preference to a Shetland. 

- Youngsters Like These Are the Premier Product 
of the Corn Belt States 
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Some pumpkins! Orpha and Arthur Austin of Butler county, Iowa, Gilbert Cornelius of Jackson county, lowa, cleared one hundred dollars on 
oly evidently didn’t know there was a camera around. this calf for five months of care and feed, 








old 








This pastoral scene isin Montgomery county, lowa. Perhaps the girl’s 
name is Mary, but we don’t know for sure. 





ee Several loads of the corn belt’s next best crop. Corn elevators are the thing on 
th's farm of C. R, Hanna, Rock Island county, Illinois. 















































hester White pig won a first for William Another Cass county champion. Harold Zellmer As the twig is bent so the tree is inclined. 
Herbert of Cass county at the lowa and his junior champion Duroc Gerald Francis of Buena Vista county, 
State Fair last year. Jersey:sow pig. owa, sends the picture. 
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Vi y Y t r 

I p ire prop ‘ ) 
from one g ration to another v 
out I ul of the 
qualitic For instans the grain 
which are close pollinated as a rule, 
will carry the r characte fro renera- 
tion to generation with fair constanc 
However, most of the fruits cross-pol- 
linate very readily, and when propa- 
gated by seed fail to transmit all the 
desirable qualities of the parent. Thus 


a seedling from a fine variety of apple 
will very often bear a litt unattrac 
tive and unsavory fruit. Hence it i 
only by asexual propagation that one 
can be sure of getting exactly what he 
wants from a young fruit tree. This is 
particularly true of the apple 

Asexual propagation may be accom 
plished either by grafting or budding 
With the plum, cherry and peach it is 
generally done by budding, while in the 
case of the apple and pear, grafting is 
usually resorted to. The root or por- 
tion of the plant upon which the graft 
is placed is called the stock, while the 
graft itself, or the cutting from the 
desirable variety which it is one’s pur- 
pose to propagate, is called the scion. 

The most common form is what is 
known as whip grafting. This is a 
method which most nurserymen use in 
starting young trees. They raise seed- 
lings in the nursery row and then, get- 
ting cuttings from the desirable varie- 
ties in the neighborhood, they graft 
these onto the seedling roots just at 
the surface of the ground. The top of 
the seedling is severed by a long diag- 
onal cut, and a similar one is made in 
the scion. Then both stock and scion 
are given a slight slit lengthwise, and 
the two pieces are pushed into one 
another by means of these split sur- 
faces, in a dovetail fashien. In this op- 
eration one must be careful that the 
living or growing part of the wood 
which lies just beneath the skin must 
coincide with the growing part of the 





other piece. This growing part is 
valled the cambium layer The cam- 
bium laver of the stock must come in 
contact with the cambium layer of the 
scion, so that the sap can carry the 
food material in an uninterrupted flow 
from the stock into the scion. This is 


the one great essential to success in 
all forms of grafting and budding 

It is necessary, of course, to support 
the grafted parts so that they will be 
held exactly in position and will be 
protected from drying out. This is a 
complished by means of grafting wax 
and grafting cord Grafting cord is 
simply ordinary stout cord which has 
been soaked in a solution of grafting 
wax. Grafting wax is prepared by melt 
ing tallow, beeswax and resin in the 
proportion of one part of tallow or lin 
seed oil, two parts of beeswax and four 
parts of resin. After these have all 
been melted together, they should be 
taken out and pulled and worked until 
the mixture has the color of light ma- 
nilla paper. This grafting wax is es 
sential in all forms of grafting and 
budding 

The proper condition of both the 
scion and the stock is essential if one 
expects success. The stock must ‘be in 
an active, growing condition so that 
there will be quick union with the 
scion. Scions should be cut while still 
in a dormant condition, preferably in 
the fall, before severe freezing, but af- 
ter the leaves have fallen They can 
be tied up in bundles and buried in 
moist sand where it will be cool 
enough to prevent growth. Sometimes 
scions are cut in the spring, previous 
to the starting of growth, and are im- 
mediately used for grafting. This gen- 
erally gives good results where cleft 
grafting is practiced 

Cleft grafting is usually resorted to 
in work on large trees. Healthy, vigor 
ous limbs from one to two inches in 
diameter are sawed off and then the 
stubs are split slightly in the center 
One scion is inserted at either edge 
of the split in such a position that the 
cambium layer on the outer edge of 
the scion comes in direct contact with 
the cambium layer of tl limb itself 
Grafting wax is then used to cover al 
of the surface where the limb has been 
sawn off and a liberal application of 
it is mad scion. which 
held in place by the tendency of the 
wood to draw together and close the 
slit It is not advisable to entirely 
top Wo! ‘ 
particularly if it is a large one, but two 


] 
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around the is 


an oid tree in one season, 
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A Scott County Orchard 


or three years will suffice to transform 
such a tree from an undesirable vari- 
ety to a desirable one. Of course, all 
growth from the portions of the limb 
below where the grafting is must be 
eliminated so that only the develop- 
ment of the scions will furnish bearing 
area. 

Top-working has definite value with 
voung trees gs well as old ones. One 
of the best illustrations of the advan- 
tages of top-working can be found on 
the farm of C. W. Lau, of Davenport, 
lowa. A number of years ago. Mr. Lau 
secured from Professor Budd, who was 
then horticulturist at the Iowa State 


rT. A frre y Y 
TEST YOUR 
4 
n spite of the splendid quality of 
the 1919 corn crop, there is, in our 


opinion, more poor seed corn than us- 


ual There was a lot of wet, cool 
weather in late October and November, 
and those men who picked their seed 


corn at husking time are finding them- 


selves greatly disappointed in the ger- 
minating power of their corn The 
only men who can feel really safe 


about their seed corn this year are 
those who picked it in late 
ber and early October and hung it up 


in a well ventilated, sheltered place. 


Septem- 


If you are in doubt about your seed 


corn, the first thing to do is to make a 
general test, taking one kernel from 
each of 100 ears. If 95 or more ke 
nels grow, there probably is no nece 
sity of making a special ear test. If 
less than 95 grow, it will pay big 
test all your seed corn ear by ea 
either with one of the commercial test 


ers or with the rag doll. 

The most practical rag doll we know 
is the 150-ear rag doll tester, made 
after the manner indicated in the cut. 
Half a width of good mustin three 
vards long is divided into 150 squures, 
2) inches each way This means 
that there are five rows of thirty 
squares each. Start 5! inches from 
the edge of the cloth and put in six 
lines 75 inches long and 21, inches 
apart. Then put in 81 cross lines 214 
inches apart, starting 6 inches from 
the end. The best way to put in the 
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College, a large collection of Russian 
apples of various sorts. These proved 
to be entirely hardy, but as they came 
into bearing it was found that nearly 
all of them, altho winter varieties in 
Russia, showed a decided tendency to 
mature the fruit in the fall under Iowa 
conditions. Of the entire collection, 
only four or five varieties showed any 
decided merit over the fall apples then 
common in Iowa. Hence, Mr. Lau was 
confronted with the problem of an or- 
chard of forty or fifty Russian apples, 
all of which were ripening in the fall, 
and most of which were not particular- 
ly high in quality. He determined to 


SEED CORN 








wit 4 sewing using 
ick thread, thus n tester 
which you can use year, 








{Attach a smooth slat across one end 
of the tester to make it easy to roll up. 
Take six Kernels from ear No. 1 and 
drop them in square No. 1, six kernels 
rom ear 2 and drop in square 2, 
It is extremely important to have some 
method of numbering your 
keeping them in order, so that when it 
comes to reading the test in the finish, 
you know absolutely which ears are 
t be discarded. After the six ker- 
nels from each of 150 ears have been 
laced on the tester cloth, moisten it 


etc. 





ears or 
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p 
lightly and roll it up carefully, tying 
six strings around it, one string at 
each end and one string between each 


»w of kernels so as to keep them in 
Then put the tester on end and 
let it soak over night in warm water 
in a tall milk can. Then pour off the 
water, but continue to keep the rag 
doll warm and moist for five or six 
The tester can then be opened 
and read Throw out all the 
which do net have six kernels sprout- 
ing. We venture to say that the seed 
corn situation is serious enough this 
year so that most farmers will find 
that fully 40 per cent of their seed 
ears have one or more dead kernels. 
The only seed corn in which we have 
real confidence is that which was 
picked before October 10th and hung 
up in a well ventilated, sheltered place. 


days. 


ears 
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ropagation of Apples by Grafting 


By G. R. BLISS 


top-work the orchard, using standard 
varieties of winter apples. He sg 
cured the services of a local nurs: 
man to do this. 

When these top-worked trees 
into bearing, he noted several advan. 
tages from this practice. For insta: 
it appeared to him that t 
from productive trees seemed to carry 
over to a large degree the quality of 
productiveness, while scions cut from 
inferior trees, as regards bearing qual- 
ities, tended to produce but scantily, 
The United States Department of Ag. 
riculture and some of the experiment 
stations are conducting experiments 
with oranges, apples and other fruit, 
on a rather extensive scale, to deter- 
mine definitely whether the quality of 
productiveness is thus inherent in the 
twig or whether it is largely the re- 
sult of environment. 

Mr. Lau also noticed that he had 
eliminated winter killing. During the 
severe winter of 1913-14 an orchard to 
the south of Mr. Lau’s farm one-half 
mile was almost entirely killed, while 
not a tree succumbed in his orchard. 
For a number of years he has been 
using the Shields crab as a stock for 
his top-working operations. He likes 
this better than the Virginia crab, that 
is generally recommended for the pur- 
pose. Altho a crab, the Shields is a 
very vigorous growing, healthy tree, 
attacked by few diseases and present- 
ing an appearance of vigor and hardi- 
ness such as few apple trees exhibit. 
Varieties top-worked on the Shields 
will never tend to outgrow the stock, 
as is often the case where the Virginia 
or other crab stock is used. It is Mr 
Lau’s policy to top-work his young 
old, replacing each of the larger limbs 
within a short distance from the trunk 
with a superior variety, such as the 
Jonathan, Delicious, Grimes Golden, 
Bellflower, Stayman, Winesap, etc. In 
some instances, he has grafted two or 
more varieties on the same trees and 
he now has an orchard of from forty 
to fifty varieties; but he realizes that 
he would have gotten larger financial 
returns had he used only three or four 
standard winter sorts Nevertheless, 
Mr. Lau’s orchard of one and one- 
fourth acres has made a remarkable 
record during the seven years that it 
has been sprayed. In 1913 he sold 249 
bushels; in 1914 frost at blooming 
time destroyed nearly everything, so 
that he had only enough fruit for his 
own use, but in 1915, 235 bushels were 
sold; in 1916, 180 bushels; in 1917, 279 
bushels; in 1918, 400 bushels, and in 
1919, about 200 bushels. In the years 
1918 and 1919 he received very high 
prices, so that his total return for thé 
seven years comes to $2,525, or an av- 
erage of $360.70 per year. On the acre 
basis, it averages $288.56 per year 

Mr. Lau’s experience with eight Jon 
athon trees is particularly worthy of 
mention. These eight trees were top- 
worked on Shields crabs, and during 
the past seven years have made the 
following record: In 1913 he sold 100 
bushels at $1.25 per bushel: in 1914, 
he sold none, as a result of the frost 
damage; in 1915 he sold 112 bushels, at 
$1.25 per bushel; in 1916, 75 bushels 
were disposed of at the same price; in 
1917, 74 bushels were sold, at $1.50 
per bushel; in 1918, 105 bushels, at 
$3.85 per bushel, and in 1919, 60 bush- 
els at 8 cents per pound, or $3.85 per 
bushel. It is particularly worthy of 
note that his income from the eight 
trees in 1918 amounted to $404.25, or 
over $50 per tree. This is at the rate 
of $2,021 per acre. The seven-year av- 
erage comes to 75 bushels per year sold 
at an average price of $2.01% per bush- 
el, or at the rate of $157.86 each year 
which is an average of about $20 per 
tree, or at the rate of $789.30 per acre. 
* This is a remarkable record; indeed 
it is doubtful if any other row of apple 
trees in Iowa cah be found which has 
equaled it. These trees are vigorous, 
hardy and _ productive. They have 
made an ideal union, and Mr. Lau 38 
firmly convinced that top-working 5 
by far the best and surest way of start 
ing a young orchard, because it gives 
one a chance to select the most pro 
ductive scions from a known variet 
and insures maximum hardiness @ 
the getting of the variety one want. 
In other words, it eliminates the gues> 
work. The man who follows this plaa 
will never have any complaint to make 
about nurserymen not giving him the 
sort which he ordered. 
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PROFITS 


Topping the Chicago market with a 
thousand fed western lambs and mak- 
ing a profit on the deal was the ac- 
iplishment last winter of H. L. 
ndolph, a successful sheep, cattle 

hog feeder of Rock Rapids, Iowa. 
December, 1919, he sold 1,040 lambs 
$17.15 a hundred for a total of 
The lambs cost $8,236 in Au- 
on the Omaha market. During 
he feeding operation there was a 1 
per cent loss, which amounted to 
about ten lambs. 

This $6,170 was gross profit, out of 
which must be taken the cost of feed, 
labor, etc. The cost of feed, how- 
ever, Was not as high as in most feed- 
jing operations, owing to the fact that 
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the lambs were fed and finished en- 
tire in the cornfield. Sixty-five 
acres of standing corn, estimated to 


yield from fifty to sixty bushels per 
acre, and some clover hay, comprised 
the entire feed bill. Once in the corn- 
field the lambs required only the 
smallest amount of attention and care. 





Both of these factors are important 
in the production of cheap and eco- 
nomic gains. 

The lambs were fed a little over 


100 days, spending about one-third of 
their time on pasture, and the rest of 
the time in the cornfield. The young 
lambs weighed 53 pounds set down at 
the farm early in the fall. During the 


feeding period they gained 28 pounds, 
weighing 81 pounds at the finish. 
They were not over-fatted, but instead 


they carried a nice handy weight, well 








suited to produce a trim, compact, well 
meated carcass, possessing a bloom 
and finish that appealed to the packer 
buyers and brought a top market 
price 

“I was first attracted to feeding 
sheep about four years ago, when I 
noticed their efficiency at handling 
rough feeds and making cheap gains 


in the cornfield,’ Mr. Randolph said. 
“I have always been successful with 
cattle in the feed lot, but I have never 





had very good results from feeding 
them in the cornfields. The sheep 
seem to do ever so much better. So 
when I had an abundance of soft corn 
in 1915 I decided to carry more sheep, 
so I bought 1,000 head of feeders and 
tur them into the corn. 

“In December, 1916, I topped the 
Chicago market with 1,200 head of 
western lambs, selling at $13.50 a 
hundred. Right then I received one 
C biggest surprises of my life, 
f lidn’t think that I would ever 
be e to do such a thing without 
using a highly concentrated ration 
and thout a lot of extra care. Since 
then | have fed about 7,000 lambs alto- 
gethe and as long as I can get as 
§ tory returns as I have been 


£ from them I'm going to con- 
tinue to feed lambs yearly,” he con- 
ti 


Mr. Randolph’s method of handling 


the ibs is not at all unusual, but 
it is full of practical pointers, the 
result of his experience and close ob- 

can tell you best how 


servation, I 
he d it by using his own words. 

“I consider the selection of feeder 
lambs the most important part of the 
lamb feeding business,” asserted Mr 
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IN LAMBING DOWN CORN 


By A. S. GRAY 








Randolph. “To a 
would probably be of utmost impor- 
tance. The first step to take would be 
to select a good, reliable commission 
firm and impress upon them exactly 
the kind of sheep that you want. 1 
always insist on good, blocky, medium 
wooled sheep. 

“I thoroly believe that the Idaho 
lamb has them all beat for quality and 
thrift,” was the enthusiastic reply 
Randolph gave me when I asked him 
if he preferred western lambs to na- 
tives for his feeding purposes. “They 
are healthier than the ordinary native 
sheep, and are much cleaner; one sel- 
dom sees taggy, dirty ones; and they 


new feeder that 


are better rustlers. 
“If I wish to market the lambs in 
late November or December, I buy a 


55 to 60 pound lamb, but if I wish to 
feed over a longer period I try to get 
lighter lambs, weighing around 50 
pounds. Such a lamb is not apt to 
grow out too heavy when finished. I 
have found the most desirable market 
lamb, if fat, to weigh from 75 to 85 
pounds, so no matter whether I give 
them a short or a long feed, I always 
try to have them finished at about 
those weights. I like to buy my lamhs 
early in the season, so that I can have 
them dipped and get them free from 
ticks and scabs before the weather 
gets cold; besides, I like to get them 
started on feed early. 

“As soon as the lambs are unloaded 
they are turned on a reasonably short 
grass pasture and allowed to run from 
three to four weeks, in order to recu- 
perate and get back on feed. While 
the lambs are in the pasture they 
clean up all the weeds and weed seeds 
along the fences and in the pasture 
that would otherwise be a damage if 
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left standing and would be expensive 
to destroy with labor. 

“After the lambs are acclimated and 
the corn is getting fairly well ma- 
tured, the sheep are allowed a good 
fill on the pasture and then late in 
the afternoon they are all gathered in 
from the pasture and turned into the 
cornfield to stay. By getting a good 
fill before being turned onto the corn, 
the sheep are less apt to have digest- 
ive disorders from eating too much 
corn leaves at first When the corn 
stands up well the lambs’ usually 
work around the fences feeding on 
weeds and the lower leaves of the 
cornstalks. It oftentimes takes them 
three or four weeks before they be- 
gin to eat much of the corn from the 
ear. 

“Lambs are more likely to overfeed 
on mature corn than on corn that is 
a little softer,’ Mr. Randolph added 
“In hot, dry weather I always keep 
salt and plenty of good, fresh water 
available, for 1 think that much of the 
cause of unthriftiness is due to an in- 
sufficient amount of water. Filthy, 
dirty water, is the cause of much of 
the sickness among lambs, so I am al- 
ways particular that the water is clean 
and fresh, thereby reducing my losses 
to a minimum. 

“As the winter months approach sev- 
eral feed racks are put into the corn- 
field, and filled with clover or alfalfa 
hay, so that the lambs will have ac- 
cess to all the hay they will eat at 
night. This prevents heavy losses 
from too much grain, and supplies the 
lambs with a good, substantial, rough 


feed. The hay @lso helps to afford a 
more balanced ration for the lambs 
and furnishes nutrients in the form 


of digestible proteins, neutral fats and 






vitamines, that are 
corn, grain or stover. 
portant factor in Keeping the lambs 
growing and increasing in weight, for 
beyond a certain period it is a diffi- 


lacking in 


the 
This is an im- 


cult proposition to produce gains if 
corn alone constitutes the entire ra- 
tion. In all probability the addition 


of the hay to the ration near the close 
of the feeding period is an important 
factor in the improvement of the qual- 
ity and amount of meat produced. 

“In cold and damp weather straw is 
scattered near the hayracks or behind 
the windbreak for the lambs to bed 
on at night, for they like a good, 
warm bed. With plenty of clean, dry 
straw for bedding the lambs will us- 
ually do better when bedded outside 
than when bedded in sheds, except 
in extremely cold or snowy weather. 
Lambs handled in this manner will or- 
dinarily gain about ten pounds a 
month, providing good feeders are se- 
lected.” 

When I asked Mr. Randolph how 
much he valued the manure produced 
by the lambs, he answered: 

“This is my third year on this land 
and the farm was badly run down 
when I took it over, but I would not 
be afraid to wager that the land will 
now produce much more than it was 
capable of the first year. The land is 
kept cleaned of weeds that are turned 
back to the soil as manure. Where I 
formerly planted crops at risk of fail- 
ure, or at least a poor yield, I can 
now grow any crops that are adapted 
to this section of the country. Where 
the sheep have been fed for a period 
of 100 days or longer I firmly believe 
that the manure from each animal is 
worth at least 50 cents, for it is al- 
ready well spread over the land. 

“I do not believe that any man ever 
made a howling success of feeding live 
stock of any kind with only one fixed 
set of rules to go by,” he replied when 
I asked him what rules he had to go 
by to decide when to sell his stuff. “I 
sold my lambs this winter when I 
thought that they were ready and I 
struck a good market, but had I sold 
my cattle and hogs when I had planned 
to, there is no question of my fate. I 
would surely have lost money on the 
bargain, but instead of that I am try- 
ing to ward off a loss by feeding until 


the market conditions are more fa- 
vorable, which I firmly believe will 
come soon. Marketing stock when 
fat, to me is much more hazardous 


than feeding them a little longer, for 
all depends on the price they bring 
when they go on the market, and a low 
price, this year especially, with the 
narrow margin now, would mean @ 
serious loss.” 





Caldwell County, Missouri, Has Ship- 
ping Association—Meetings have been 
held in Caldwell county, Missouri, the 
workings of the live stock shipping as- 
sociation explained, and as a result a 
shipping association has been formed, 
with Polo as a shipping point. Officers 
were elected and a manager hired. As 
a result, four carloads of live stock 
were shipped within the first two 
weeks. 





These Lambs, fed by H. L. Randolph, Topped the Chicago Market this Winter after a Fall Spent in the Cornfield. 
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Iowa Farm Bureau Officers Outline Federation Program 


A big step was made toward repre- 
senting farmers’ interests in a definite 
way at the meeting of tl executive 
committee of the Iowa Farm Bureau 
Federation, in Ames, on February 10. 
This was the first regular meeting of 
the new executive committee They 
are starting up the new year’s work 
by establishing a definite program of 
work. 

A budget of $20.000 was established 
for the maintenance of a research de- 
partment to ascertain the facts from 
the farmer’s standpoint in regard to 
three proposed lines of work The 
proposed investigation will be in 
charge of three committees, with one 
or two specialists hired by the federa- 
tion to conduct the investigations. The 
first of the three lines of work is mar- 
keting and transportation This will 
include thoro study along lines of mar- 
keting, and will probably cooperate 
with the Corn Belt Meat Producers’ 
Association and other similar associa- 
tions on the question of rates, service 
ard similar lines from the standpoint 
of transportation. The second line of 
work is to ascertain definite figures 
on the cost of production, so that the 
farmers of the state will be able to ap- 
pear before committees of a legisla- 
tive character or representing other 
classes of people and definitely show 
them the cost of production of food- 
materials. These figures will also be 
of benefit to the farmer from the 
standpoint of his managing his farm 
enterprise. The third line of work 
undertaken will be that of studying 
supply and demand, the -foreign and 
home markets, foreign exchange and 
other financial situations, collection of 
statistics on production and demand 
so as to be able to give the farmers of 
the state the benefit of such informa- 
tion from the standpoint of future prod- 
ucts and the probable market for such 
products. 

Preparations were made for repre- 
senting the intorests of farmers on 
railroad matters, when $700 was voted 
as a retainer for Clifford Thorne in 
connection with a similar amount paid 
by the Corn Belt Meat Producers’ As- 
sociation, so as to be able to use this 
lawyer in future rate determination 
cases which are to be expected in the 
near future. Various members of the 
board expressed their sentiments that 
this is an important phase of the work, 
and a committee was appointed to con- 





Federation at Ames last week. 





The appropriation of a budget of $20,000 for the establishment 
of a Research Department, the 
marketing expert at the Chicago yards in co-operation with the 
Corn Belt Meat Producers and the appointment of committees 
to prepare detailed plans for work were the features of the 
meeting of the executive committee of the lowa Farm Bureau 


The work outlined by the state federation officers indicates that 
they are laying plans to meet some of the essential problems that 
confront corn belt farmers today. 
ists, backed by a committee of practical men, to collect infor- 
mation needed by farmers in order that their interests may be 
protected and represented is commendable. 
will now depend on these committees putting in active work and 
in their ability to secure competent men to carry out their plans. 


proposed employment of a 


The policy of hiring special- 


The future success 








fer with the Corn Belt Meat Producers’ 
Association and decide on a method of 
working out the handling of live stock 
shipping problems. It is extremely 
likely that a man will be hired jointly 
by the two organizations to specialize 
on this phase of the marketing and 
transportation problems, and thereby 
be a part of the research department. 

The attitude of the Farm Bureau 
federation toward business organiza- 
tions of a special character was shown 
in the following motion: “Moved, that 
we cooperate with the Corn Belt Meat 
Producers’ Association, Cooperative 
Grain Dealers’ Association, live stock 
shipping associations, and other simi- 
lar organizations, in the formation of 
such organizations as special business 
enterprises, and that we encourage 
their codperation on all matters of gen 
eral interest with the Farm Bureau. 
We believe that the best success is 
possible for all concerned for these 
organizations to develop as _ strictly 
business concerns, and use the Farm 
Bureau as an organization to repre- 
sent matters of general interest to the 
farmers as a whole.” This motion 
clearly emphasizes the fact that the 
Farm Bureau federation is actively be- 
hind such organizations as the Fleece 
Wool Growers’ Association, coopera- 
tive shipping associations and other 
similar organizations, and that they 
are encouraging members of these or- 
ganizations to look upon the Farm 
Bureau as the central organization, 
thus making such associations strictly 


What is the Farm Bureau 


By CHAS. W. HUNT 


Vice-President of the lowa Farm Bureau Federation, 


The Iowa Farm Bureau Federation is 
now fully organized so far as township, 
county and state go, and we may say 
that the national federation is assured, 
for at this writing at least fifteen 
states have ratified the national fed- 
eration constitution. With but ten 
states necessary to make it an effec- 
tive working body. we can say, then 
that the National Farm Bureau Asso- 
ciation of the United States will be a 
going concern in the near future. 

We find, then, one of the most ef- 
fective and logically formed farmers’ 
organizations the world has ever wit- 
nessed, and this in spite of the fact 
that the people everywhere have re- 
peatedly said,““The farmers can't or- 
ganize.” Now they are saying as loud 
ly as before: “Yes, the farmers have 
organized, but they won't stick to- 
gether.” I want to make the prophecy 
that the farmers will stick, for the very 
reason that our organization is firmly 
built, with the township as a founda- 
tion for the county, the counties hold- 
ing up the state, and the various states 
standing under the national federation, 
where all troubles of national charac- 
ter will go for solution. If any of our 
members appear to be losing their 
stick-to-itiveness, we will have a re- 
serve supply of that necessary com- 
modity bottled up at the county agent's 
office, that may be doled out to those 
who feel that they are slipping. 

The object of the federation is to 
effectively organize the farmers for 


the purpose of advancing and improv- 
ing the agricultural interests of the 
nation, without interfering in any way 
with other legitimate industries so 
long as those industries stay within 
proper bounds, economically, socially 
and commercially. The federation has 
no quarrel with similar organizations, 
as cooperative live stock shipping 
associations, the wool growers’ associ- 
ation, codperative elevators, etc., but 
has and will continue to assist and 
encourage the promotion of these co- 
operative bodies whenever the farmers 
feel that there is need of these enter- 
prises. To the Farmers’ Union, So- 
ciety of Equity, the Grange, the Corn 
Belt Meat Producers, we extend greet- 
ing. and assure these people that we 
will work side by side in promoting the 
best interests of the farmer. 

Just what is the Farm Bureau going 
to do? In trying to answer this ques- 
tion, I want to consider the county, 
state and national federations working 
as one unit, for large benefit can come 
to the farmer only thru the combined 
efforts of the three organizations. 

Every one who renders a necessary 
service in an efficient manner is en- 
titled to a fair rate of income on his 
investment and a fair return for his la- 
bor and management, and is entitled to 
no more than this. It is the desire of 


business enterprises for the promotion 
of a certain specific line of work. It 
is very likely that this type of work 
will be one of the important features 
of the Farm Bureau, as several new 
types of organizations have been sug- 
gested and are now being studied to 
give the farmers better marketing fa- 
cilities along lines of special products. 
The report of the treasurer showed 
that the finances of the federation 
were in good shape, and that a work- 
ing fund is on hand at the present time 
of $201,233.07, with returns still com- 
ing in from counties which are com- 
pleting their clean-up work. This will 
make a working fund of approximate- 
ly $200,000 for the organization. Action 
was taken to deposit a portion of this 
money on long-time loans in the nature 
of government bonds or farm loans; a 
portion of it on medium-time loans and 
another portion on short-time loans in 
the nature of certificates of deposits 
secured by ample bonds. This will be 
used as a fund for emergency lines of 
work, and the interest on it will be 
used in connection with yearly dues 
in meeting the yearly budget, which 
has been estimated for the coming 
year at $75,000, in order to carry out 
the work as planned at present. 
Twenty states have ratified the con- 
stitution of the American Farm Bureau 
Association, according to a report giv- 
en by Mr. Coverdale, the secretary. All 
but twelve counties of Iowa have com- 
pleted their county organization, and 
the clean-up work has practically been 


finished. Some of the recent work 
which has been undertaken has beep 
the stopping of the misrepresentation 
of Idwa farmers regarding the return 
of railroads; investigation of the rea. 
sons for closing the serum plant at 
Ames, and work done by Mr. Howard 
at Washington in the representation of 
farmers’ interests on several questions, 

What is the Farm Bureau attitude 
on politics? was a question put to 
Vice-President Hunt, by members of 
the committee, and he answered very 
frankly in the following manner: “The 
Farm Bureau does not know a demo- 
crat or a republican, and doesn’t care 
a whoop so long as he is a good Farm 
Bureau member. We don’t consider 
it politics to get behind a bill that is 
for the good of the state. We believe 
that the Farm Bureau should get in 
touch with the legislature on anything 
that is right and constructive. We do 
not want to injure any man or any 
class.” 

Further discussion of this problem 
showed clearly that the standpoint of 
the men was that the Farm Bureau 
would not assist in getting a line-up 
on men running for office, but that 
they would get material in proper form 
for the legislature, and put this before 
the committees in such a way that the 
legislature would know that the prob- 
lems involved had the backing of the 
farmers of the state. They would bring 
influence to bear on these men for con- 
structive legislation rather than take 
interest in the politics of election. It 
is only natural, however, that if men 
do not vote for the constructive mea- 
sures which the Farm Bureau will ask 
to be passed, that it is extremely like 
ly that these men will be remembered 
in future elections. Much interest was 
manifested in the proposed bill which 
would tend to consolidate the depart- 
ments relating to agriculture under 
one head, and thus make them more 
efficient. 

Farm Bureaus of the state will have 
a special Farm Bureau Day at the 
state fair next year. The state fair is 
to furnish headquarters, speakers for 
the program and other similar work 
for the Farm Bureau, to be arranged 
by the secretary. Agricultural hall! is 
to be made Farm Bureau headquarters. 
An effort will be made to get thirty 
counties to put on county booths to 
represent the Farm Bureau, and the 

(Continued on page 627) 


Federation Going to Do? 


the federation that the farmer get cost 
of production, a good living and a fair 
return on capital, labor and manage- 
ment employed in his production pro- 
gram. 

To know what reward the farmer is 
entitled to, we must first have as near- 
ly as possible accurate figures on pro- 
duction costs. The federation will un- 
dertake to solve this question thru a 
committee working with the county 
agents of Iowa. The production study 
committee has been appointed by the 
executive board. In connection with 
this work there will be a committee 
appoiuted to gather reliable statistics 
of live stock on the farms of Iowa. 
Educational, marketing and legislative 
committees have also been appointed. 
It will be the duty of the educational 
committee, among other duties, to 
bring out suggestions for better 
schools and school buildings, also to 
advise with the agricultural college on 
lines of work which may be taken up 
by the county agents for the benefit 
of the farmers and their families. The 
marketing committee will take up the 
study of marketing the farm products, 
provide for a rates-and-service man, to 
put in full time working with the Corn 
Belt Meat Producers, coéperative ship- 
ping associations, grain dealers and 
wool growers. We may also expect 


the marketing committee to advise 
steps that will lead to elimination of 
dead or useless timber in the office of 
the middleman, to the end that the 
producer may receive his fair share 
of the dollar paid by the consumer. 
The legislative committee will employ 
expert help to study the income tax 
law, also revision of state taxes, with 
a view to making requests of congress 
and the state legislature for more defi- 
nite, intelligible and just income and 
state tax laws. In addition to this 
special line of work, the legislative 
committee will be expected to be on 
the job during sessions of the state 
legislature, and see that farm interests 
are properly looked after. 

It is not the purpose of the Farm 
Bureau federation to harm the legit! 
mate middleman, but we want to try 
to see that lost motion be cut out of 
distribution. Someone somewhere be 
tween the producer and consumer 's 
taking more than a reasonable profit 
There may be too many middlemen to 
day, too many “helpers” on the dis 
tributing end; too many useless em 
ployes in non-productive work, who 
should be creating wealth with which 
to reduce the big war debt. We are 
going to ask business men, retailers, 
manufacturers, jobbers and distrib 
uters to develop greater efficiency ™ 
their lines of work, and try to show 
them the harm that ultimately comes 
to society from profiteering upon the 
farmer. 
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Illinois Farm Bureau Program| ENTE Om ioe gst 
= 
Illinois farmers are settling down to chairman, Anna; N. F. Eder, Harris- foyer (:) a Your Silo Now 
real business in their organization. ure; F. B. Sifford, Anna. ; = 
At the February executive committee i 5 Fe athe Johnstone, chair- 
meeting of the Mlinois Agricultural As- Roads—Z. M. Holmes, chairman, Right now, while you have the memory of this win- 
sociation, the budget for the year was Mossville; L. E. Birdsall, Sterling; ter’s feed shortage in mind, is the time to decide on 
de out, based on a total of $333,000 R._L. Dickenson, Chillicothe. vl winter’s feed Don’t let another winter run you 
cares in Gh Oe: Dairying—Henry McGough, chair- short, and make your stock suffer, and lose you 
HT ‘ ‘ , man, Maple Park Club; J. W. Robin- mew Decade now a silo. and save 40% 
he one big main project which the gon, Kansas, money. ecide now to put up a silo, and save 40% 
association will take up is live stock The offices of the association now of the feed value of your corn. 
marketing, for the reason that the com- occupy the third floor of the People’s While you have time—before your spring work crowds you— 
mittee has worked hard the past year Life Building, 130 North Wells Street, look into the silo market—I ok for the best 
1 and has some definite projects to start Chicago. 
y C Prof. H. W. Mumford, chief of U N A D I L LA we I LO 
. t animal husbandry department of Lee County, Illinois—The Lee county 
t t University of Illinois, has been Farm caren organization consists of y The Silo with Eight amie - aw 
i employed to take charge of this de- about 1,730 farmers. The main office he SE -d building with a 
f partment. is located at Amboy, with farm papers, : 
B ‘ollowing is the program of the live committee rooms and general assem- ane pooner 
3) stock committee as adopted by the ex- bly rooms provided. In addition, branch a 
o ecutive committee: office days have been arranged in 714 inches 
f \ careful preliminary estimate indi- practically every township during the : 
y cates that not less than $75,000 should last four years, and meetings and con- ide of chute, 
e be available to this department during = sultations will be : wrrange »d on request. : 
» 1 Less than this amount will not Freanent circular letters dealing with the market. 
e make it possible to employ the best time® subjects Sapo kept the Farm 
n n to develop the department, or give Bureau and its members in close touch 
T men funds with which to accom- with each other. Farm visits will be 
IS ] results. made upon request; farm account 
e director of this department books will be furnished free of charge? 
n would certainly be worth not less than, and help given in making out income 
g let us say, the head buyer for one of tax reports. The Farm Bureau nas 
0 t Big Five packing establishments, also been of assistance in buying be ‘ 
y I Ivy, $12.000 to $15,000 per year. ter seed and other supplies, and usu- Order your. silo now 
Employment of a mpeg of the de- ally at a saving in price. Advice has l N \DII } \ SILC 
m l ent, equipment of his office, em- been give - in buying, feeding, select- erect sk - 
of ployment of stenographic help, travel- ing and selling pure-bred live stock in Farmer Agents Wanted. Write for Territory end Prices 
u ing expenses, etec., will require from addition a the planning of more live . 4 
p $20.000 to $25,000. The department stock shipping associations, Central Unadilla Silo Co. 
4 should early employ a stock vards rep- —_——— j 
m resentative. oak cea an office at the Champaign County, " {linois—The ee ee err 
re yards. For this purpose, $7,500 should Membership campaign in Champaign ee Distributors for Money 
18 be available. county has come to a close. Codépera- reg A ga: set ut 
b- éperative live stock shipping as- tive effort on the part of some two ters an y LSfoney Mak- 
e sociations have complicated problems hundred farmers resulted in a total of for catalog. 
ul arising. The department must meet 2.258 members. Each of the three 
n- its obligations to the members of these SwWine breed associations held sales re- 
Ke associations who are members of the cently. The Poland China Associa- 
It Ilinois Agricultural Association, and tion sold 35 head at an average of 
en $: 0 should be available for this $87; the Spotted Poland China Asso- 
1a w Pure-bred live stock marketing ciation sold 27 head at an average of 
sk in its various phases, local, national $130, while the Duroc Association sold 
ce ard international, should have not less 41 head at an average of $81. There 
ed tl $15,000 as its share of the depart- is considerable agitation for a live 
as m funds. A fund of at least $10,000 stock sale pavilion in Champaign coun- 
ch for printing and advertising should be ty. Breeders and associations are ask- . 
rt- av lable. ing for it. One farmer offered to give 
ler Inasmuch as live stock statistics $1,000. while the contributions offered e 
re must be the basic facts upon which by others are enough to indicate that 
most of the work of the department Champaign county will not be long e 3 ¢ H 4 i 
VE will be grounded, it is vital that a without a pavilion. Dairymen still have | 
he live stock statistician be employed. the opportunity to join the cow testing | 
As For him and his work, $10,000 should association, which is in coéperation | 
for be available in 1920. with Vermillion county. Testing for | Make Your Profits Safe, Dead or Alive 
a . ‘ in marketing will be the next big tuberculosis is going forward in good | | What is a dead brood sow worth? Not a cent, but you can insure your 
: project for the coming year. An ap- shape. Inquiries indicate that farmers | PROFIT on her for less than ONE CENT A POUND. An average of 
1S propriation of $5,000 was made to start realize the value of having their stuff $10,000,000 worth of brood sows die every season. You can’t afford to 
TS. this work. The limestone committee tubercular tested, and altho there is | ee * cuamee on apes Sneee OF Tale Fae ae eeaeenes. Tecenelns 
yr Ps Pr . : > € g e sure o TOV . J ’ a é Fy e erms Sy. 
= ped ScCurine contracts for 500,000 tons not a federal tester in the county, a | Get the aauhie ‘benefit Of, PROFIT insurance and oat free veterinary 
of stone for Farm Bureaus. The rock tester may be obtai ained by application. service all for one price. Do it today. Better be safe than sorry. 
the phosphate committee reports that J. << — = | = 
%. Bent has been employed to estab- General Wood on | the ‘Farm Bureau 1920 Hog Profits I N 
lish an office in the Tennessee phos- —In a letter to Gifford Pinchot, Gene ’ ¥ ‘ y nsure ow he 
phate district to study conditions, get eral Leonard Wood says: “The farm- Paget pg 8 A BrP pele te \ Andree Se eee oe 
prices for contracting 50,000 tons of ers of America rendered magnificent 1920 hog profits. Just now LF \ al a = Mg dozen 
ground rock and establishing a labora- service in producing, under every sort the brood sow carries your . \ hog profit. Any other half dozem 
tors nee of handicap, food supplies necessary scr ge Een "lt yon N\ fy <ock \ the” fs ry food tnotto »08 
F The organization committee report- to win the war, to feed not only us but ingen your Brood sows orth c 5 CE\\\ brood cows is snow 
= ed a total of 55,000 members, 37 county very largely our allies. They sent only a few of them you lose \ i are \ NA INSU AL LIVE ‘stocn 
\ of ¢ aigns completed and a waiting their sons to war, and in spite of the out beyond recovery. Insure \\ now ste Dept. W 
2 of list of 25 counties ready for campaigns. shortage of labor, by dint of increased them in the National. Pay-\\ (WY o*\\\ Des Moines, Iowa 
the Four campaigns are held each month. effort, they tremendously increased the a ee se Xi \\\\ Originators of Hog 
: sede é a L é . : e) ; 181) . by the state, paid promply Sea In e 
ane Members are coming in at the rate of output of food in this country. Had in cash, without delay. ve #0 — 
ner. about 2.000 a week. The roads com-_ they not done so, it would have been TTT Ave WN 
ploy mittee reports progress in having the impossible for us to have taken our Lessithan oot \\ 
tas Illinois Highway Improvement Asso- part in the war as we did. They feel ! poe hanan’ 
vith Clation adopt a resolution to the effect that their service was not adequately i Cost 
rem that agricultural interests should be recognized. The farmers make up a 
defi- the first consideration in locating hard full third of our population, and the 
and road welfare of the nation is practically SaaS é a “zy 
- Delegates to the March 3d meeting bound up with theirs, yet the benefits — & ee Za, > ? 
tive of the American Farm Bureau Associa- of modern civilization have not been Y SS if Bh 
, a tion are: President Howard Leonard, extended to our rural communities in IS OY Y A 4 
oe Eu i; J. R. Fulkerson, Jerseyville; any such measure as they have a right ~ Nodes 
oo J. P. Stout, Chatham, and Geo. Fox, to demand. The farmers have a right il li “ 
: Sycamore. to expect from every national admin- | Z 
= T association committees for 1920 sitration a Department of Agriculture 
. are r in full and intelligent coOperation with 
Pas Legislative—J. -W. Morgan, chair? the farmers and the great farm organ- K L di A 
o" - n, Galva; C. V. Gregory, Wheaton; izations of America. They deserve to = asses Fee ing olasses 
4 S. H. Thompson, Quincy. be given the results of thoro and intelli- | 
 . ' Se ag ice ned res sg as to - or —_ oe Outclasses All Other Molasses 
ve ile; Z. M. olmes, Peoria; ucts at home and abroad, and shoul : . PTT 
a Be McGough, Maple Park. | be furnished the uncensored facts. I | The correct feed for all farm animals — Palatability — Digestibility Economy 
oils - . Marketing—A. A. Hill, chair- believé,in a wide extension of the pres- Buy the pure molasses in barrels and mix your own feeds, eliminating the 
who 30a ecatur; R. N. Clarke, Strong- ent Farm Bureau system, which, in co- | fillers and using instead, pure grains, ensilage, stover, corn. fodder and straw; 
hich ~s E. G. Stifle, Robinson 7 Wm. G. operation with various state agricul which you have raised or can buy much cheaper at home than you can alre ady 
— r rt, De Kalb; C. C. Crawford, tural departments and local commit- | mixed with molasses and shipped in sacks. K-Lasses is much cheaper in first 
‘lers, ee tees, seems well fitted to solve many | cost and much richer in feeding value than commercial mixed molasses feeds 
trib Phe J hosphate—H. T. Marshall, of the economic questions: which con- | or any otner feeds, 
~y if “plemee Serena. — ee front the farmer, problems which are Write or wire us for carload prices delivered 
<how Pe estone—J. Cc. Gummersheimer, ever varying, problems of production 
prt tis, lan, ( olumbia; W. E. Mies, Pon- and distribution. All this work to be FRED K. CHANDLER FEED Co., DES MOINES, IOWA : 
, the >. P. Mautz, _Effingham. rf done under the expert advice, guidance 
roduce Marketing—C. F. Kiest, and assistance of the government.” 
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Grain to Ewes new Make 
Good Spring Lambs 














Good luck with the spring lamb crop 

depends largely on the condition of the 
ewes at lambing time. This condition 

is bi might abou a large m I b i 
the feed they have or have not re- ; 
ceived during the winter A liberal i 
grain ration fed now will pay in ! 
creased strength and vigor ol ewe ai ] 
lamb at lambing time. Sheep special- 4 


ists at the Pennsylvania State Colleg 
have worked out several rations for 
breeding ewes. 

When all the clover or alfalfa hay 
the sheep will eat is given, with two 
pounds per head daily of corn silage, 
rutabagas, turnips or cabbage, a grain ll mM sre 
mixture composed of five parts oats, : Wi "eo i 
three parts corn and one part bran wil 
make the proper combinatfon. Begin- 





Ny ae 
Mi Reis 
pty “My. hy meters 


S . “40H 

ning six weeks prior to lambing and natant (Wi ce Tc a ne 

following lambing, one-half pound of , eh ay EN at ~iee 
this grain mixture is allowed daily to i} tava 








each ewe. Another good combination 
is all the clover or alfalfa hay the 4 AWS 
sheep will eat and a half pound daily : ii’ iy | $ mn ty ie 
of a mixture made up of three parts ; : : ya 
oats, one part corn and one part bran. ; 
With this, as well as with the follow- 
ing combinations, grain should be fed en ae us ro ts 
all winter. When plenty of succulence, 
such as silage or roots, is fed with good 
clover or alfalfa hay, sheep may be When you want to plow deeper in tough soil or have a heavy 
wintered without eae, but in all cases run of threshing ahead, you need sure power and lots of it. 
gt ~w rnp a a month or two be- The Twin City gives it to you and has the strength to back it up. 
fore lambing time. : : 
in song <5 te pO When you plow hilly or specially bad lands, or when your 
at tee the ow - lag on men load up the thresher, then the Twin City shows its true 
xe ay, the € eS may be given . i imi i 
: ; orth. kee teadily on, eliminating costly delays and 
addition one-half pound per head daily wen gto - y P g y_ delay 
of a grain ration made of two parts ; NY Sh te : 
oats ai one part bran. Suekatiane a Se es = Because it is bailt to do the work, not to meet a price. 
farmer's hay is mostly timothy. This 98 a mq Twin City 12-20 is the outstanding tractor of the year for J 
is a poor hay for sheep and they will power, endurance, economy and all-round dependability. 
need more grain with it—about three- Its sixteen-valve (valve-in-head) engine insures quick cylinder 
fourths of a pound a day. Either of the clearance and quick introduction of new fuel. Burns kerosene 
two following mixtures is satisfactory a. gg Bone el ged re Rapa + po a 
with timothy hay or mixed hay that is head and cylinder sleeves. Gears drop forged, steel cut and case 
mostly timothy: Oats three parts, bran hardened, run in oil bath in one-piece, dust-proof case. Hyatt 
one part linseed meal one-half part, or — bearings. The simplest, most dependable tractor for your 
=~ sapaieetas ——_ eared arm. 
oats five parts, corn three parts, bran : El sais 4 
two wth the and linseed lt one part. We have a widespread organization of service branches; 
Turn the sheep out in the barnyard or distributors and dealers, Write and we will direct you to 
on stubble fields every decent winter nearest Twin City dealer. 
day. They need the exercise. Atten- Send for Catalogs 
tion now will save trouble later. 
TWIN CITY COMPANY, Minneapolis, U.S. A. jul 


























Cattle in the Corn Belt eye a 
MINNEAPOLIS STEEL & MACHINERY CO. Aug 
Every state in the corn belt has de- Branches Ang 
ee We catia Reltings the pact Destisines-towa SeltLakeCity.Utah Indianapeliss ind, Kances Clty Mo. ; 
year, the average decrease for the sev- Fargo, N. D. Spokane, Wash. Peoria, Ill. Lincoln, Neb. “ey 
en corn belt states being 4 per cent, as Distributors “tid 
compared with a 1.6 per cent decrease ] Frank O. Renstrom Co.—San Francisco, Los Angeles, Stockton, Oakland Ne 
for the entire United States. The big- and Sacramento, Calif. baskorsiite &: Dall Co.—Watertewn, 5. D. sep! 
. —_ = age The All-Steel Twin City Threshers Southern Machinery Co.— Atlanta, Ga. , Sey 
gest decrease has been in Kansas, Built in three sizes: R. B. George Machinery Co.—Dallas, Houston, Amarillo, San Antonio, Oct 
where there are now 10 per cent fewer 22-42; 28-48; 36-60 Texas, and Crowley, La. Oot 
cattle than a year ago, and the small- Eastern and Export Offices Ort 
est decrease in Nebraska, where there Minneapolis Steel & Machinery Co.—154 Nassau St., New York City 0 
are only 1 per cent fewer cattle than Canadian Distributors: Minneapolis Steel & Machinery Co. of ” 
a year ago. In Iowa, Missouri, Indiana Canada, Ltd.— Winnipeg, Man.; Regina, Sask.; Calgary, Alta. : ; 
and Illinois, the decrease has been only . “ 
from 2 to 4 per cent. In view of the Nov 
present low price of cattle, it is prob- Nov 
able that we still have too many cattle Nar 
in the corn belt states Iowa, for in- I 
stance, has 200,000 more cattle than in I 
1914; Illinois, 70,000 more; Indiana, De 
50,000 more; Ohio, 170,000 more: Kan- j 
sas, 600,000 more; Nebraska, 1,000,000 7 





production evidently was reached in 
the year 1919. From now on we may 


expect a gradual shrinkage for five o county for the past t nty-three years that “Corm is king” in ei e per" yet 1} 
eix years, or until cattle pri are | are as follows there is such a thing as the “corn (60 ACRE FARM — 
ld f { Ss as habit.” The - : 7 























strengthened sufficiently to make cat The average yield of potatoes was abit,” too. ra pid rise in land 
tle raising as attractive as other in- ninety-three bush per acre The | values is going to force more than 30 acres plow land, 40 pastufe and hay, balance e cut- ave 
dustries. There is no shortage in ecat- | average farm value December list for | one young fellow to survey the field veneer dwelling, — pod po 4 og Pine Cag 
tle at the present time, but there prob- th sa e ] iod is 71 et ts pel bushel, | of produc tion caretully and if he lives insh in dwelling, hot air heat. 40x80 stone bas : kets 
, . . » } } . 3 2 } Tt and 
ably will be by the year 1926. or an average gro rl 966.03 | in northern lowa he may well consider ment bara we ak aane Eee es oe — Our on t 
} . " toe A 1 1 ce. if 
eo! per acre tor twenty-t » years. the proposition as to whether three {| price $10,000, one-half cash, balance 6%. ten 
The average yi of corn for the bush Is of potatoes will not average a J. B. SAUNDERS & CO., Park Fails, Wis. £06,7 
‘ m . T same period was thirty-two bushels higher net income than or bushel 
y 2 l t i ign 1et income than one yushel ot —— ele 
Potato ae in Northern ak das Sena eles Wa Paes Gr ccaee tee cheeses ae on oe 
owa cember Ist, 51 cents per bushel, or an soil in his locality and the aptitude or hwest Kansas the. 
m average gross return of $16.32 cents of the 2 ire important tactors 
To Wallaces’ Farm age" se . %§ Fag tains avert he eae 
i ais of debléiy Sh eee Pee eee ee ee Menon Se | eee e factor to which you 600 Acre Farm for Sale 
A ‘ SU Ji a AOL, Ve vou want mors tig ec th averare make verse referen TT wanild , woN ‘a stile ‘ - oak 9 
- ¢ = _ -” egies oe i mau til a rag ¢ adverse reterence, { Would say 1e-half mile running water; 155 acres level land . 
advise a northern lowa grower against | gross returns for the past decade from | is in his favor. His crop makes it all tivation: 10 acres alfalfa; 100 acres good hay lowa 
growing potatoes and that “the time in 4 aig ce ta , z : : ict Scent enanaty . oe — all under fence. Located on public road betw 
the corn field is much more profitablv | this county on potatoes was better |] right but he is not troubled with vo live towns. Near state line. Good neig 
p » . aN OTS PIOLNA DK) | than $100 per acre, compare i to about early freezes as ire the northern rod, sch ol and church. Immediate possessior f 
spent | gor an : : : “ : sy = oe 1 be fore March 15th 
. , ul 1 $25 per acre for corn. At the begin- | growers. 
For central and s<« ithe rm fowa Ien- | sine of this decade there were ap- A. T. ERWIN MRS, MAGGIE RAMSEY, Benkelman, Nebraska aera 











tirely agree with you t rn rather 4 < . 
han “ ou Mat corn rather | proximately 1,200 acres of potatoes in Iowa cate riment Station. é 
than potatoes is the logical crop for | \j; lu T ranminiens: 2 . lv 
th : Ol Mitchell The acreage has gradually - - _— Was 
e average farmer give attenti , ; , ae I 
iverage larmer to giv attention increased and in 1919 there In the healthy, fertile, beautiful Ozarks—15,000 acres Payal 


bie Uile 


1 ind 1 l e were over 
to, at least on a commercial basis. On | 5.000 acres devoted to this crop. 242-Acre Farm $4, 500 in any size tract dcsired, $5.00 to $10.00 per acre, part : 


terms. Great fruit and stock country; free range. 





the other hand, for norther ’ ' ; $25 
believe the condition ean, lowe, I) Towa ships in thousands of bushels | With Pair Horses, 10 Head of tne timber. pure springs and streams; dea) fot . 
. ~ =! r Sunamsens Bre jut the re- of potatoes every year—a very illog- stock, full list farm tools and machinery, gas engine, tT oa Se fing Tae oO ae on re Are t 
verse, and it seems to me the figures ical situation. Our potato growers quantity hay, grain, crops, fruit, etc. Only 3 miles ell your friends. U. 8. BARNSLEY, Ozone 7 
warrant this opinion " . to hustling R.R town; near beantiful lake; 70 acres > 
ii : 1ave one of the best markets to be ‘ - b nedog-« : {OR SALE—East Half Southwest Quarter Sec 
highly productive tillage, brook watered pasture for K tion 138, Township 51, Range 5, west A yetionl 


litchell county is the leading po- | found anywhere, right at their door. ance herd: estimated over 100,000 ft. timber, large sandy loam, 8 miles from Baygeld Wisconsin. #1. 0D 





















»§ l Tr rs } a > . > mou ord od: fruit. 9-room hous rig rn, : 
i _ ‘ ag in northern lowa. Accord- | They have a differential of upwards | $@°° Siac Sue ies ae ae ae ce cash, or 61,800 on installments, made suitable to par- 
~ - he records of Poss lowa crop | of 15 cents per bushel on freight over oes akes low Price #4,500, ., Dart cash, easy te " chaser. Address F. J. Brandel. Washburn. W's. 
G Weather service, the comparative | northern 4S * fav Jetatis Catalog Bargains 23 States; copy free To sell or exchange your 
Yields fo1 toes and corn for this | - chern Minnesota in their favor. STROUT FARM AGENCY, 92h, Marquette Bidg., | [F YOU WANT property, write me. JOHN 
s Certainly we all concede the fact | Chicago, J. BLACK, 38 St., Chippewa Falls, Wisconsin. 
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Hog Receipts and Prices 


In response to the unjustifiably low- 
i prices, farmers refused to ship 
hog receipts exceedingly 
all during the first half of Febru- 
Packers raised their 
hog meats during this 
they lowered their prices on live 
The 


prices is 


were 


prices on 
period, 
cured hog meats. 
hog 
manipulation. 


and on 
nt weakness in 
ibly due to British 
xpect to see hogs work up to $17 
the present flurry is passed, al- 
ere is always the possibility of a 
crash in Europe which will sena 
thing down. 
following table gives data as to 
ntage of ten-year average for re- 
and prices as they have pre- 
week by week from February 6, 
to date: 
‘igures show per cent of average) 


ee | 
| 








| Be Ne 9 
Sit | = 
las] & 
te |e S| & 
Se Kako 117 123 
iS Oe sos oar 146 146 
re + ey Se 163 165 
27 to March 6 85 | 102 
i. Me ae nwa 108 122 
Woe. Coen 105 120 
Chie BO et “is ada 137 | 139 
27 to April 4 111 123 
De aievd.g « 123 121 
Cg: See 118 ¢ 124 
eS: re lil 118 
5 to May 2 119 126 
i a 129 139 
| ane 13 130 
ae | re ee 27 119 
2S. eae 37 134 
) to June 6 154 127 
i a > er 125 131 
ee | eee 165 13h 
BO DOO. x ksrss. 117 114 
27 to duly 3 ..| 147 146 
2) SO AO cakes 120 116 
10 GOI sc wees 149 | 139 
Oe | ree 92 105 
10 Ss ooaccnst D4 108 222 
C Or CF wc 78 87 206 
7 00°14 "353. 75 85 210 
14: fo 2h. in 92 102 185 
2) 40 20".....0t 229 112 185 
28 to Sept. 4) 127 158 172 
{ to 11 130 116 170 
ie oe) a a 90 99 159 
DS Ese och S 101 93 163 
> to Oct. 2 38 101 155 
to 9 103 101 149 
' to 16 94 138 144 
Sa > ak eee 114 106 141 
OB oi.a 5 3 83 84 37 
to Nov. ¢ 112 G4 150 
ie A | aa 120 99 53 
te 2 jaa 118 101 150 
20! CGE swicns ast See 101 142 
27 to Dec. 4 ...} 112 105 147 
| 122 100 136 
RD win wie ae 105 106 145 
Ee. Qa eere 32 149 142 
to Jan: i. 117 107 145 
OB seis 2s) ee 125 151 
Ty | eee 133 126 151 
DG Sweex 116 | 122 155 
to 29 2% 118 | 124 157 
to F eb. Pico 76 98 149 
oe) 68 75 145 
he ensuing week the ten-vear 
has been 172,260 hogs at Chi- 
8.300 hogs at the eleven mar- 


1a price of $10.36. If we figure 
basis of 120 per cent of the 
average for receipts, we get 
at Chicago and 681,960 at the 
arkets. If the price is 160 per 
the average, we get $16.58 as 


lowa Farm Bureau Officers Out- 
line Federation Program 
(Continued from page 624) 


tural activities of their respec- 
Fifteen hundred dollars 
ropriated as special premiums, 
to the counties for this prop- 
This will make a total prize of 
luding the state fair money) 
county, to pay the expenses 
ounty organization for putting 
Q these exhibits. 
sureau of Crop Estimates figures 
checked over according to a 
1ich was proposed in which a 
i count of the live stock and 
S will be put on with the assist- 


nties. 











Avery 14-28 H. P. Tractor 

Pulling Avery “Self-Ad- ¢ 

—— Tractor Disc 
arrow. 
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Avery 
Gasifier 
Turns Ki 
or Distillate 
inte Gas and 
Berns ft All. 
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Placed on each cylinder head. 


heavy particles in the fuel mixture by thre 


beated by the exhaust. 





Adjustable 
Crankshaft 
Box 
able from the outside. 


to take up wear in the bearings instantly. 
time, trouble and expense. 


enewable Inner Cylinder Wall 











harder material ar 
kh woe it with 

small After years of ser 

in new cylinder walis 
your motor {is as effi 












irings, an 
nen new, 





Breaks up the 
wing 
them against the corragations in the wall which ts 


Only two main crankshaft bearings. Roth ajust- 
Makes it possible for you 


Cast separately fro mm the main cylinder, ‘Made of 


you can pt 


<= 
Ow -~ 
oar Ke a Sa. 


When an Avery owner buys his second or 
third Avery, it is pretty good proof that his 
first Avery Tractor gave him gatisfactory 
service. That's what Avery owners are 
doing right along. Should they decide to 
increase their acreage or want a larger size 
tractor, they nearly always buy another 
Avery. Many have even bought their fifth 
and sixth Averys. One Avery Sells another. 
Not only to the same owner but to members 
of the same family—there are many families 
in which two to five Avery Tractors are 
owned. 


Avery Features are the 
Reason Why 


The Avery ‘‘ Draft-Horse" low speed, heavy 
duty tractor motor and the “' Direct-Drive” 
Transmission, with their many exclusive 
features have made unusual results possible. 


TI hey, have made possible the plowing, list- 
ing, ¢ d liscing and drilling of over 22,000 acres 
ar n unusual amount of belt work with 





alm« st no expense for repairs by an Avery 
Tra actor now in use about nine years. 


They have made possible the great amount 
of field and belt work done by the first Avery 
Tractor sold which is still in daily operation 
and which has resulted in the sale of @ second 
Avery Tractor to this same Avery owner. 


They have made possible the satisfactory 
service in field work, belt work and road 
work to the thousands of Avery owners 


1 64 








located in every State in the Union an 
Foreign Countries. 










Why Avery Owners 
Buy Averys Again 


Avery Company 


Branch Houses, Distributers and Service Stations Covering Every State in the Unica 


VERY 


inter Farming, 
d Road Building a 






Some of the features 
Tractors to d » hard work 
are: The ‘' Draft-Horse 
Drive’’ Transmission, 
Valves-in- nig . i, 


enable Avery 
last a long time 
tor, ** Direct. 

Kerosene Gasifiers, 
Two-Bearing practically 


that 
nd 








unbreakabl rankshafts, Adjustable Crank- 
shaft Boxes, Th rmo-Siphon Cooling System 
with round radiator, etc. No other tractor 
has even 1 ilf of these features. That is the 
reason why the performance of Avery 


Tractors stands head and shoulders above 








the periormance of others 

Avery Tractors are eas ) Operate, even by 

the inmexpericnced. Avery prices are based 

upon the big output of three large Avery 

factories and the low selling cost of the come 

plete Avery Line. Getting an Avery is like 
uu know what 


getting pure bl rd stoc 
1 can do. Avy 
ent out of your ” bu: 


The aan Line 


includes tractors for every size farm. Siz 


P. with “' Draft 


takes experl- 














H a " Trans- 
mi s ors, inder motor 
cultivator and 5-10 H. P. Nt del ‘'B” for 
small farms, one and_ two-row mi stor culti- 
vators, Self-Lift’’ Moldboard and Dise 
Plows, Listers and Grain Drills and ‘‘Self- 
Adjusting’ Tractor Disc Harrow Also, @ 
complete line of roller bear Champion 


Grain-Saver Threshers and silo “Gilera, etc. 


Ask for the Avery Catalog 





and interesting Tractor litch Book" 
explains how to motorize your farm work. 
See samples of Avery machines at your 
nearest Avery dealer. 
5204 fowa Street 
Peoria, Illinois 






Threshing 





ance of the township organizations. 
Every school district in the state now 
has a school district coéperator who 
can easily check this material and get 
the correct information. The idea of 


this work is that it will be of assist- 
ance in getting a definite check on the 
estimates of the government Bureau 
of Crop Estimates, as there has been 


a great deal of criticism in regard to 
it being incorrect. The information 
also would be available to the farmers 
for use in the marketing of their live 
stock. Mr. A. L. Ames, of Bucking 


ham, now representing the fifth dis- 
trict in place of Mr. Howard, empha- 
sized this point when he stated that 
if the farmers of Iowa had a definite 


way of finding out the exact number of 
carloads of stock to go on the market 
in the different months, that it would 
be a big step in the solution of the 
problem of distributing these on the 
market in a manner in which to get a 
satisfactory price. 

No definite action was taken on the 
matter of review of laws as they have 
been revised by the code commission. 


It is possible that this may be handled 
by the research department, or that 
it may be done by the secretary of the 


association with the assistance of legal 
talent. 

Seven committees were appointed, 
which are to meet in the next thirty 
days and report back to the executive 
committee at their next meeting, on 
March 9th, with an outlined program 
of work for the ensuing year. Follow- 





ing are the committees and their mem- | 


bers: 
Legislative—W. P. 


Dawson, Chero 


kee county; E. H. Cunningham, How- 
ard county; C. W. Huntley, Lucas 
county. 

Marketing—A. L. Middleton, Wright 
county; A. Sykes, Ida county; Knute 
Espe, Story county. 

Education—I. N. Taylor, Mahaska 


Carter, Hardin 
Muscatine county. 
Organization—L. S. Fisher, Clayton 


| 

county; L. V. | 
county; L. W. Inman, Floyd county; | 
| 

} 


Gale McClean, 


county; 


C. E. Arney, Marshall county. 


Cost of Producticon—H. B. Munger, 


Story county; Fred McCullough, Ben- 
ton county; George Koch, Washington 
county; tay Redfern, Des Moines 


county; J. H. Schroder, Carroll county. 
Supply and Demand, Crop Estimates 
and Statistical Reports—Oscar Heline, | 
Cherokee county; J. L. Bane, Polk | 
county; Charles Hurst. Blackhawk 
county. } 
Income Tax—George Fox, Dallas 
county: J. H. Nordhausen, Calhoun | 
county; J. E. Palmer, Monroe county. | 


Alfalfa § Seed Long Lived 


Experiments with good clean alfalfa 
seed stored under ordinarily good con- 
ditions indicate that it will retain its 
vitality for at least twenty-three years. 


Even under rather poor conditions, al- 
falfa seed after twenty-seven years 
was still able to germinate 46 per 
cent. 











you will ina * our 
71920 cat alow the real 
2g seed book. rite 
for it. 


CLOVER Medium Red 932m 


Beste ned. Free » NOx 





! cf od qual ty 
High at Bie 
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TIMOTHY "Recie ane | and HT 





Th Gre Oe 
bargain in f seed ever 
offer 


Genuine Grimm’ s, Alfalfa pe 

Grown by greate 

Alfalfa grower oy be 
Sudan Grass, | 


Recleaned, germin x fe 
limited on ab: — . bereak Ft Ba on 
AMPLES FREE 
Write eee catalog and prize offer. 
SKROMME SEED Co. 
Dept. 900 Roland, tows towa 












HALF 


FREIGHT PREPAID. Stron 
safer, better than Silos costin 
times our price. 25, 60, 75 and 9 ton 
sizes at the lowest prices ever madea 
reliable silos, Our patented construce 
tion cage ~~ ive Sonanens un 
mecessary. ca on perfect _ensilage. 
Storm Proof. iy thou e 
Strongly, endorsed ne 


gE SILO SAVE 


Write foe my Se B: y catale 


JONES SILO CO. a ™ 





HARRIS GOVERNOR — 


High efficiency, low price; entirely automatc—oo levers of clutches; starts 


payne ch ae 
machinery, saves 
money. Guaranteed 5 
= cam re cash, trom dealer on direct; get 
us ieee & MACHINERY CO. 
SIXTH ST., ‘MENASHA, Wis 
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Canadian 
National 





Owna SELECTED’ Farm 
In Western Canada 


—Make Bigger Profits! 


‘The most wonderfu! epperten nity In the world for Busi- 
—-_y At is in b to $40 ~~~ ey pe can 
bought for $ an acre along the lines 
Canadian National ways 


“SELECTED” Farms 
These “SELECTED” Farms are carefully chosen from 
the cream of the richest wheat and cattle country 43 
America, to meet your special needs, by experts re 
genting 14,000 miles of railway, whose advice, while 
to . is of great practical value. 


A Cordial Welcome 
estern Canada extends a helpful hand to homeseekers. 
—— neighbors — splendid schools, chuches and social 
© -— warm, sunny, growing summers and dry, cold, 
Peakthy Won ort you in this wonderfully prosperous 


tree 


Big Profits in Wheat, Dairying, 
Beef and Dairy Cattle 


~____¢ Farms average more than 20 bushels of 
cpa acre. Under specially favorable conditions a 
Feld. of 60 to 60 bushels per acre is not uncommon. 
ing is exception That soil and cli- 
mnate are well adapted to it greatly increased 
production and nigh quality maintained. A world-wide 
gparket awaits all that Western Canada can produce. 
Beef and dairy cattle yield great profits. Stock thrive 
on the prairie grasses, whi in many sections cure 
st._.ing and make fine hay. Cattle and horses require 
only natural shelter most of the winter and bring high 
@ricee witbout grain feeding. 


Low Taxes—Easy Terms 
There fs a emsi! tax on the land, but buildings, improve- 
ments, animals mechinery and personal property are all 
fax exempt. Terms on “SELECTED” Farms: About 10 
cent cash gown, balance in equal payments over e 
of years; interest usually 6 per cent. 


Special Rates to Homeseekers 
Special railway rates will be made for homeseckers 
@nd their effects to encourage personal inspection of the 
“SE a egy © Cg the Lo of the Conadian 
National Rail al! inform will be sent on 
Pequest. WHITE ‘OR MAIL COU PON TOD AY! 


| DEWITT FOSTER, Superintendent Resources, | 
Cansdian National Railways, 
i Dept. 32, Marquette Bidg., Chicego. 
Please send me free and without obligation to me, 
complete information on the items concerning West- | 
| ern Canada checked below: 





{ ) Opportunities for big profits in wh eat 





) Big money-making from stc a rei 
( } Spe i Railway Rates for H« « ke | 
| ¢ ) Business and Industrial Opp ortunitien j 
PRUEEDDD, : cccnsenvevntnrecsscsonsnsqsee ecceenoce j 
| Address. — R. F.D ! 
og SE geen gee a 





~——= MEVER 


ROL_ER CHAIN 


a> C uP ELEVATOR 


Runs Easiest— Lasts Longest. 
Saves all the Grain. Koller 
Chain has 16000 Ibs. breaking 
strain. No shortturns. Drive 
she ft runs in Seif Oiled Bear- 
. Elevates Wheat, Oats, 
vf a Bushels in 
three minute 
SOLD ON POSITIVE 
GUARANTEE. 


SET IN YOUR CRIB BEFORE YOU PAY 


Large Catalog showing 8 styles, also Crib Plans 
which save you money, free. Write for it today. 


A. & MEYER MFC. CO. Box269 Morton, ILL. 
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Tay reese and w to 
JAM A. SEYMOUR, PRESIDENT 
THREADER PRESS CO , 1322 Ottowa St., Leaverworth, Kansas. 
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Chas. J. ‘Osrnelins, Belley ack lowa 
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BAAMATIC PUBLISHING co. S42 
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CHAS. REINBOTT, Pomona, 
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Svoctal Opportunity 


Northern !!"'»oisGrainand Dairy Farm 


on RENT 





320 acres of Chicago Practically 
all tillabile mprovements Generally 
known as b ‘ ty Prefer to rent on 
shares. M r For particulars write 
Lock Box West McHenry, Ll. 
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Pork Rents Reduced 


The Institute of American Meat 
Packers today issued the following 
special bulletin on the foreign situa- 


tion: 








“The export trade of the packing in- 
dustry, which is the larg industry 
in America, has practically ceased. 
The significance of this fact will be 
apparent when it is reme that 
the United States normally exports a 
considerable part of its federally in- 
spected pork products. Exports of 


pork products in the year just closed 
exceeded two and a half. billion 
pounds. 

“Since the last regular monthly re- 
view of the meat and live stock sit- 
uation by the institute, there has been 
no adequate improvement in the for- 
eign exchange situation. This ac- 
counts for the present practical cessa- 


tion of pork exports. 3eef exports 
ceased some time ago. The following 
is aresume of the meat situation 


abroad: 
i: 

proximately 

meat in the 


estimated that there are 
275,000,000 pounds of 
United Kingdom and 
afloat, in the hands of the British 
ministry of foods, their appointed 
agents, wholesalers and retailers. This 
is equivalent, at the present rate of 
consumption in the United Kingdom, 
to nearly seven months’ supply. It is 
further estimated that England is re- 
ceiving supplies of English, Irish, Dan- 
ish and Canadian bacon very nearly 
adequate to present consumption. 
“Agents in Germany of American 
packers who have meat there are un- 
able to sell it and are, therefore, 
forced to put it into cold storage, 


is ap- 


since 

















the German government is unable to 
make yestmanns in acceptable cur- 
rency. The government recently made 
a proposal to pay for meats in Ger- 
man treasury Le running over a 
period of five years, of course 
is unacceptable 

‘Sale in Holland have practically 
c rh tuation there n be 
gauged by the fact that in some quat 
ters the return to America of land and 
boxed pork how in Holland I 1 
recommended. 

Ss n Belgium hav be \ 
ligh ch sa have |} ! i 

a few boxes ot meat wee \ 
and the hav been consul ted 
at disadvantageous prices. 

“In France sales have stopped en- 

‘Iv. No appreciable busine has 

n done thei n the last week or 
two. Present advices are that under 
present exchange erga the trade 
will be very small, any. 

“It has been wth that the deci- 
sion of the allied council to allow the 
Russian Codperative Societies to im- 


port would enable the consignments at 
Scandinavian points to be sold for 
shipment into Russia, but representa- 
tives at Copenhagen have — that 
there is practically no change in the 


situation, and no boxed meats or lard 
are moving. 

“There has been no business with 
Italy for some time, and the prospects 
of any developing are very poor.” 

Remarks To what extent this 
statement of the packers is an attempt 


by strategic 


to “bear”’the hog market 

cooperation with foreign governments 
we can not say The export trade has 
temporarily fallen off but will prob- 


ably pick up again within two or three 
months. 


Seeding Alfalfa in Corn 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 


of February 6th, you 











In your issue 1 
ask for information regarding seedin® 
clover and alfalfa in corn In the 
spring of 1918, I planted a piece of clay 
hill ground to Reid's Yellow Dent corn, 
planting two kernels in a hill We 
cultivated this three times, and on 
June 20th sowed alfalfa, covering it 
with a weeder. We had a rain. 
that brought the alfalfa up, 
no more rain until about September 
Ist The alfalfa made a growth of 


about ten inches, and we cut two splen- 


did crops last vear, leaving the third 
one for protection. We are going to 
sow some more this coming summer in 


Ve inoculate the seed with 
inoculation. 

J. C. WILLIAMSON. 
Lucas County, Iowa. 


the corn 
commercial 


Sweet Clover in lowa—An ever-increas- 





ing acreage of sweet clover is being 
grown in lowa In 1919, according to re- 
ports of county agents, over 700 farmers 


began sowing this crop. 
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ESE LOE 
The guaranteed worm expeller, conditioner and tonic, 
will positively expel the Free Intestinal Worms in 
Hogs, Horses and Sheep, prevent constipation and 
90% of Hog Disease. Fight wort ——— with Acme 
Worm Bouncer, the only remedy fed successfully in 
Self Feeders furnishe iFree. No drenching; nostarv- 


ing; they eat as the system re acon Forty hogs eat 
one pound perday. Cost only 67%c 


per month per hog, 
This FEEDER FREE 














































I guarantee Acme 
Worm Bouncer 





to expel the free Geo. 11. simpson, Sote Owner 
and Maker of “‘The Acme 


intestinal worms Line,” Wheaton, Ii 
in hogs, horses and sheep or no pay 


Made on the Farm—Made by a Farmer 


During the years Acme Worm Bouncer has 
been sold, I do not know of a single user who lost his 
hogs with Cholera, who fed Acme Worm Bouncer 
fot thirty days and continued to feed it. 








No chore, no mixing — they coal 

themselves ACME WORM BOUNCER. 

I furnish this feeder Free, so 
you may feed Acme Worm Bouncer 
economically, successfully without labor 
or loss. 150 Ibs. feeds 50 hogs four 





















months. _— 
Arthur Frankenfield, ——— O. S. West, Paullina, Iowa, says “ACME 
town, It writes i PIG MEAL is equal to milk, and the great- 
nothing that will take a plac est ration to build bone and frame Ship 
of ACME WORM BOUNCER for me 30,000 Ibs. of ACME PIG ME AL Jan- 
hog have tried all kinds of uary 2nd, 1920.” 
remedies, but yours takes the 
lead R. J. Faber, P © land China = reeder, La- 
FE. i. Henry, Thurston, Nebr.,’ Moil ll., writes enclosed find check 
Chester White breeder, writes: “‘I for 4,000 Ibs. of ACME PIG ME AL. I have 
have fed ACME WORM never used a better rat n.’ 
- . a 2. 5 4 ae Monte! as Grain © D'the AC # po 
~* 6ays e have sok G MEAL 
Check enclosed for last order. for some years and never handled a more 
satisfactory line than the ACME LINE, and 

are not Freon in car lots.” 
A E Cc. ¢ “By feed- 
cme Caif Meal; =." ee 
fo. rai sed on the farm, can produce 





pork for not exceeding $8.00 per hundred.” 


Equal to Milk. Protein 274% 
A complete ration without any 





You cannot afford tgfeed worms which breed 








ilk after 10 days of ‘ontains 3% ; : 
=o pro ad es th crept ae 1 {for Tbe cholera when ACME WORM BOUNCER prevents 
per hundred less. 100 Ibs. feeds acalf those conditions for 6c per month. 

00 It -25; 500- , a ae i Th 
for $ weeks. 100 the $5.25; 600-I8. ol | WanTED: Men to sell THE ACME LINE. 


$5.05 per ceniren. 
business 


Sales a 


re large—a paying 








60-Day Guarantee Feed. SEND THIS COUPON 


Acme Pig er 


ae ein 2 
1on,n 
vh 


Dept. M-? 
Acme Pig Meal 


Equal to Milk. 

Isa fulland complete ra! 
ing else is withit. Y« 

lo fed milk—that is ho 
Acme Pig Me al, e : 


Company, 
Acme Worm Bouncer, 


Acme Ma 





th- 








1e@ Worm BF eer 
00 J will pay 
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— hip to. akbateonG staan ccecebebusceestaswins pe 
TOWR. .cvcccce PITTI BARD, nn cc ccccvcces 
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t lot 1 Ter vt 
Terms: C. 0. D. or cash with order 














Send for Free Books 
















































RACTION is what gives Monarch Tractors pre- 
eminence in every type of work. The traction is 
Secured by means of the Monarch tracks which 
convert all the possible engine power into actual 
grip on the ground.” 
The Monarch tracks constructed of tough, wear resisting 
Manganese Covered by a broad and full guarantee as 
to wearing qualities 
There is a Monarch for every farm and the Monarch will do 
every type of power farm work quicker, better and more 
reliably Strength, ruggedness and mechanical ingenuity 
are built into every part of every Monarch. Made in the fol- 
lowing 30-18 H. P., 20-12 H. P. and 16-9 H. P. 
Read what Monarch users have to Say. 
Booklet” sent you on request. 
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sizes: 








Our “Performance 









General Tractors Incorporated 
237 Old Colony Bidg., Chicago, Il. 
Distributor 
lOWA TRACTOR SALES COMPANY 
511 Mulberry St., Des Moines, lowa 
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WALLACES’ FARMER 





lowa Corn Growers’ Association 
Meets at Ames 

The “flu” spoiled the Iowa corn 

show this year, but on February 10th 

e few of the members and officers of 

the Iowa Corn Growers’ Association 


met at Ames. Mr. John Buchanan, who 
has been a very efficient secretary for 
the association for a number of years, 


and who is now becoming county agent 
for Story county, presented his resig- 
; , and Prof. W. R. Hechler, who 
hes been assistant secretary, was elect- 
ed to take his place. With this one 
exception, all of the officers were re- 
elected, as follows: Fred McCulloch, 
Hartwick, president; W. E. Kriser, Hd- 
dyville, vice-president; P. C. Taff, of 
Ames, treasurer. The district vice- 
presidents are: F. B. Hanson, Inwood; 
R. W. Butterfield, Irvington; Theodore 
Gronna, Waterville; P. M. Peterson, 
Cherokee; W. J. Irving, Webster City; 
c. P. Bley, Cedar Falls; Perry Liven- 
Castana; I. E. Proudfit, Altoona; 
J. H. Burgy, South Amana; Frank Sar, 
Essex: J. A. Mason, Carlisle, and Ray 
Redfern, Yarmouth. 

It is known that a special committee 
has been appointed to look into the 
r of linking up corn shows more 
definitely with yields. As to just what 


good, 


matt 


action this committee will take, we can 
not say, but by the time of our next 
issue we hope to have full details 
available. The present corn show will 


unquestionably be continued, and it is 
also hoped to strengthen the corn show 
at the state fair. But in addition to 
this it is rumored that there are to be 
some rather radical departures. 





A Church of the Open Country 


(Continued from page 617) 


own. The question was then, as it is 
today, food and national endurance.” 
While the principle of relating reli- 


gion to the realities of farm life was, 


the basis for the rejuvenation of the 
church, there was also a very good 
organization built up to make the best 
possible use of the new community 
§ Departments were created in 
the church to handle different sides 
of the community work. 

The department of public informa- 








tion has two divisions, the educational 
and the general publicity, with a com- 
mittee of three in charge of each. The 
department of recreation is divided 
into the athletic division and the chil- 
dren's play division. The department 
of a ulture includes divisions of ag- 
riculture proper and domestic science. 


All members of committees engaged 


in the work of these departments meet 
quarterly in what‘is called the church 
cabinet meeting. There the policies of 
the church are discussed and plans 
for future work laid. 

One of the important pieces of work 
done der the new regime was to or- 
ganize the young married people of the 
distr into a special class. As often 
happens, the old church was made up 
chiefly of older people and children. 
By ore nizing a special class in the 

abb 


school, and by the use of spe- 


cial lesson topics of interest to young 
people who were at work making 
homes for themselves in the country, 
this group was built up from nothing 
to f and is now the largest unit 
l 


n th hool. 
1 of the type of work carried 


o by the church can be obtained by 
égiance at a typical “Coming Events” 
Ciumn in the “Harvester.” In the 








September, 1919, issue, this column 
anne es the appearance of a con- 
Cert company from a well-known Chau- 
tay circuit, the regular Harvest 
Fes with a fine program, a young 
Peopl social, a baseball game _ be- 
te » married and single men of 
the congregation, a special Thanks- 
flving Day service, a special speaker 
from war zone, and the appear- 
~ _a reader, who concludes the 
“taron lveeum course. 

In former years the people of the 
commu ty were in the habit of going 
bo tt mall towns about on the Fourth 
a. nd other special days. Enter- 
lu t at some of these places was 
“a rather dubious sort. Mr. Roberts 
~ anya that the best plan of opposi- 
~2 was not to preach against these 
eny 


an but to provide worthier 
a. the Fourth of July, therefore, 
mon community now has a good 
maker from outside, a ball game be- 
cane the church team and some other 
utit, good singing and any other de- 


“Seact® gfe tapti’ tte ena?’ 24. 





vices that may seem advisable. As a 
consequence, the people of the district 
spend their holidays with their neigh- 
bors in wholesome amusements. 
Another feature that helps to hold 
the affections of the church members 
is the program that is used every Sun- 
day night. Some good speaker from 
outside the parish is brought in. He 
may be a business man, a newspaper 
editor or a prominent farmer. At these 
meetings, as at the other special pro- 
grams that are put on, the community 
has an opportunity to get a wider out- 
look and to avoid the provincial self- 


ishness that is the curse of too many 


farm neighborhoods. 

The whole program of the Sharon 
church has had and is having four 
great results. It is making possible a 
normal social life for the community; 
it is giving the people a wide outlook 
on affairs of state and national impor- 
tance; it has visualized for its mem- 
bers the teaching of stewardship— 
“the earth is the Lord’s,” they the ten- 
ants; it has dignified the country and 
its call by associating men as co-labor- 
ers with God in the feeding of a hun- 
gry world. 

And for the basic reason for all this, 
it is necessary to go back again and 
quote the minister of Sharon Church, 
Edward Roberts. His statement would 
make a good program for any rural 
church: 

“Religion has become more practi- 
cally associated with the life of fhe 





community. We are coming to realize 
that while the cultivation of the soil 
must always be subordinate to the cul- 
tivation of the soul, yet the two are 
not unrelated, and the country church 
will find her place if, when recogniz- 
ing this truth, she seeks ‘not to be 
ministered unto, but to minister and 
to give her life a ransom for many.’” 





Land Depreciation 
(Continued from page 620) 


the date I became its owner should 
be covered with a reserve fund when 
my years of administration are over. 
For instance, the 320 acres were worth 
$64,000 when I began business. In 
thirty-five years when I must expect 
to retire I ought to be prepared to be- 
queath the land in as good fertility as 
it was when I received it or be ready 
to put us $32,000 to make it so. I 
have chosen to put up the $32,000. 
This I can do by setting aside $440 
annually at 4 per cent compound inter- 
est. If before my retirement a part of 
this fund can be used advantageously 
for this purpose it will be available, 
but so far as the present costs are 
concerned, I have accounted for them 
all. 

Now in the face of this physical de- 
preciation there is the market appre- 
ciation. The market value of Walden 
Farm has doubled every eight years 
for the past fifty years. It has twice 
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been handed down from father to son, 
but its value is still going up at the 
geometrical progression. Like many 
other good Iowa farms, it was pur 
chased in 1869 for $6.25 per acre and 
would sell for more than $400 today. 
This advance is an accounting prob- 
lem. Some men argue that they are 
still farming $6, $100 or $200 land, or 
go to the other extreme and claim 
that the land will never wear out and 
will always advance. It is confusing 
in a study of crop costs to run into 
the disconcerting fact that many @ 
land owner is working for farm hand 
wages, but leaving a fortune to his 
children. 

For purposes of cost accounting I 
inventory the land at its present mar- 
ket value. The appreciation over its 
value when I began business is a sur 
plus. If the present market price 
should prove a notch too high, the de- 
cline in value will be a subtraction 
from this surplus. The profits or 
losses from land prices are not direct- 
ly factors in the cost of growing corn. 

In my balance sheet I recognize cap- 
ital investment, surplus from land ap- 
preciation, surplus from business earn- 
ings, and reserve funds which are set 
aside at interest for future use. By 
this method of arranging the finances 
of the business, Walden Farm be 
comes an institution with a perma- 
nent program of the character which 
has made industrial corporations most 
efficient. 
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you. 








cutting rings. 


you can get it. 
description of this better harness. 








- | When the Test Is for Quality, 
THE BOYT HARNESS Wins Out 


_ | ‘f} Farmers and team owners who know harness quality 
ae are buying THE BOYT HARNESS. 

aye : harness that will give year upon year of troubleless service. 
The high quality of material used, the splendid work- 
manship, the many features which prolong its life and increase 
its service, its rustless Government bronze hardware, prove it to 
be a harness of unbeatable quality. 
And because we standardize on one style of harness 
and produce it in large quantities, you can buy this better har- : 
ness at a price no higher than is asked for harnesss not so good. 


a — 


RETAILS AT $100.00 PER SET 


Made only of highest quality, extra heavy selected stock. | 
straps subject to friction operate in flat bearings, not in old style, strap- ‘ 
Traces and breeching extra strong. 
felt and leather lined to prevent chafing. 
tion caught with solid brass rivet to prevent ripping. 
One piece bridle construction. 
strength throughout without unnecessary weight. 


THE BOYT HARNESS is sold by harness 


dealers. 


Your dealer has it or can get it for you. 
If he does not have it in st 


Use the couy 1 


They recognize in it a 


All sewed laps subject to fric- 


Unbendable 


ck, write us and we 
n to send for circular giving complete ay 


Walter Boyt Co., Inc. 
218 Court Ave., Des Moines, Iowa 


——— 


All 
Back pads stuffed with : 


Long, flat check 
cheeks. Maximum 


and hardware 
Ask him to show it to 


will tell you where 


























Des Moines, lowa 

Please send me your 
illustrated circular e- 
scriptive of THE BOYT 
HARNESS. My harness deal- 
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THE POULTRY 





Poultry raisers are invited to cor t 
i yultry will 


» their experience 
be cheerfully ansv 





to this partment. 1estions relating to 











Uniformity of Hatching Eggs 


From different viewpoints it is de- 
sirable to have uniformity of size 
color in eggs for hatching. The germ 
in the egg requires a certain number 
of heat units to ripen just as fruit re- 
quires a certain amount of heat to 
develop and ripen. If the 
is laid on top of an egg 


and 


thermometer 
larger or 


smaller than the avesage there will in 
the three weeks of incubation be a 
difference in the time of ripening or 
maturing of the germs. 


Everyone who has ever managed an 
incubator knows that it is not nec- 
essary to hold the heat at exactly 103 
for the entire time; eggs hh ave hatched 
when subjected to both variable heat 
and extremes of heat, but to get the 
most chicks of the greatest vitality 
10S for the first two week unning 
up to 104 for the last week, seems to 
have given best results. If the eggs 
are to be chilled at any time, it does 
less harm the last week than the first 
week. Variation in the size of eggs 
May mean that many eggs are not rip- 
ened fast enough, and are weakened. 

The advantage of uniformity of color 
is that white shelled eggs usuall) 
hatch in a shorter time than brown 
shelled eges Leghorns and Barred 
Rocks hatched in the same machine 


and set at the same time will demon- 
strate this fact. The Leghorns al- 
most invariably hatch first, especially 
if the eggs are of the same age. 

When chicks hatch at practically the 
same time they are stronger than when 
the hatch is prolonged. The late arriv- 
als find that the temperature is low- 
ered because of the dampness of the 
mew chick, and the difficulty in keep- 
ing up the heat when the struggling 
chicks are apt to disturb the thermo- 
stat. 

Uniformity of age, 
give the best results. 


size and color 





Warming Eggs for Hatching 

Investigators point out that the hen 
with the stolen nest usually comes off 
with a good hatch, often a 100 per 
cent hatch, and so they have been 
speculating as to the effect of the hen’s 
return to the nest each time she lays 
an egg, and the effect of thus warm- 
ing up the eggs already in the nest. 
The suggestion is made that since 
bacteria do not develop readily at in- 
cubating temperature, and do develop 
at normal temperature, the daily 
warmings up of the albumen may pre- 


vent the entrance of bacteria which 
might poison the food supply of the 
chick, and thus the egg is kept in bet- 


ter health. 
Jackson claims that the warming up 


which 


gives vigor to the germ in 

growth is temporarily suspended. 
This offers room for experiment by 
occasionally warming eggs that are 


to be held beyond two weeks. 





Neglected Chickens 


“The man who lets his chickens rus- 


tle for a living in a cold barnyard 
ought to have a horse step on him ev- 
ery day,” exclaimed an indignant poul- 
try breeder, as he drove by a farm 
where the chickens from a_ tumble- 
down shelter were stepping gingerly 
across the frozen, clodded feed vard 
toward the spot where the hogs were 
grunting and shoving for their feed of 
corn. “What does any man think Prov 
idence lets him have chickens for?” 
This resentment toward neglect of 
the comfort of chickens is character- 





istic of successful poultry keepers. An- 


imals are dependent on their owners 
for food and shelter if they are not 
native to the country. The more com- 
fortable and contented they are, the 
better they repay their owners. The 
man who does not like chickens, who 


belong to the women folks 
nuls will have 
discomfort of his 


thinks they 
and are a necessary 
no feeling for the 
flock 

However, the chickens get it back on 
him, for they tell more plainly than 
words can tell it what kind of a man 
he is. The above-mentioned flock told 
the passer-by: We are hungry; we 


ance 











are cold; our combs are frosted: we 
don’t want to get out in the open—you 
can see for yourself it isn’t easy to 
get a living on this farm; the hogs 


have eaten some of our family, but our 


owner doesn't care, and what can 
we do? 
However, they really don’t need to 


be told what to do; they usually do it 
anyway. Frozen combs and feet, lack 
of shelter and food, mean the survival 


only of the toughest, and the loss of 
what might have been a source of 
protit. 





The Best Breed for the Farm 


An Illinois subscriber writes: 

“I at present have grade Rhode Is- 
land Red chickens and want to sup- 
plant them with a full-blooded flock. 
I do not know just what kind to de- 
cide on for egg production. I do not 
ike » Leghorns; they are too small 
I ate cured four settings of Buff Or- 
pington eggs, full-bloods, last spring 
but my neighbors say they are:a lazy 


wrt Brana like your advice thru 
y aper as to what kind of a breed 
to ok for a farm flock.’ 


There is no best breed for the farm. 


Each breed has its special purpose, 

and one must get the breed that fits 

in best. Rhode <5 id Reds of good 

breeding and from an egg-laying strain 
} } 


are one of the best of the general pur- 


pose breeds for eggs and meat. It 
would hardly be fair to the Reds to 
discard Red grades without giving the 
well bred Reds a chance to gain favor. 


Neither would it be fair to the Buff 
Orpingtons to discard them on the ac- 


cusations of neighbors who possibly 
did not handle them right. The Buff 


Orpingtons are a beautiful breed when 
bred to standard, and we know per- 
sonally of one flock where the owner 
made a record with this breed as egg 


producers. As mothers they can not 
be beat, altho a good Brahma hen is 
as good, and when they are ready for 


make a beautiful carcass. 

Three-fourths of the success or fail- 
ure of a breed depends on the care- 
taker. Any breed, excepting possibly 
Leghorns or Anconas, will get too fat 
and be lazy if overfed. If the fowls 
are made to exercise for their living, 
and fed properly, they have a chance 


market, they 


to prove their worth. It is well, how- 
ever, to learn which breed is in most 
demand in the local market for breed- 


choosing a breed as a 


ers before 
good share of the profits comes from 


the disposal of surplus males to local 
breeders without the cost of advertis- 
ing. The general purpose breeds are 
the Plymouth Rock, W yandottes, 
Rhode Island Reds, Javas, Dominiques 
and Buckeyes. 


A Thousand Dollars’ Worth 

of Chickens 

A telegram to the Des Moines Reg- 
ister says: “One thousand dollars’ 
worth of poultry made up one item of 
the sale which a Shelby county, Iowa, 
farmer held a few days ago. The poul- 
try was of the pure-bred Buff Orping- 
ton variety, and hens sold for $3.15 
each.” 

The interesting feature of this notice 
is that poultry buyers have passed the 
dollar-hen stage. Long ago we used to 
1ave people come from town willing 
to pay from 35 to 50 cents for a hen 
for eating. We then thought $2 was a 





fair price at the farm for pure-bred 
hens scoring from 85 to 88 points. Buff 
Orpingtons have sold for much more 
money than $3.15, but an item of a 


chickens at a farm 
and hence is of 


thousand dollars for 
not common, 


sale is 


interest, 





Mr. Orr’s Coat 


D. Lincoln Orr in Reliable Poultry 


Journal tells of being sent by the gov- 
ernment to instruct a group of home 
demonstrators in the fundamental 
points of judging poultry. We quote 
Mr. Orr: 

“One woman said, ‘Mr. Orr, I don’t 


but to lay 
birds for 


anything 
fancy 


want a chicken for 
eges. None of your 
me.’ 

“Now this was a poser, but I was on 
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the job. So 1 said, ‘All ‘right, madam, 
that’s what I want a chicken for, but 
let’s forget chickens for awhile. As 
it’s coming on winter let’s go (men- 
tally) to buy a warm coat. Suppose 
we got into a store and ask the man 
for a warm coat and he shows. us one 
with every button different in size and 
shape and of different colors; one 
sleeve does not match the other in 
color and the coat inside is all colors. 
It is a miserable looking thing but 
warm. Price $7.50. We ask if he 
has any others, and he says, ‘Oh, yes. 


Now here is one just as warm as the 
other, the buttons are all same size, 
shape and color; the sleeves, collar 
and back all blend harmoniously; the 


looks fine 


, 


right and it 
too. The price is $10. 


I ask you which coat 


inside is 
and is wa 
“Now, ma 


just 
rm 


dam, 


will you choose, the good looking 
coat, or the mongrel looking 
By that little illustration I be- 
fastened in the minds of those 


the true value of standard-bred 








Poultry Advertising Rate 



































Effective Jan. Ist, 1920 
W ial assif poultry advertising 
ra r iss i 
n i 28, and 
4 2 8 » fa poultry advert ig. 
4 a ess ar f e 
a 1 a i 
as V j A Ttise S are s€ Ww t 
int 4 r 
’ ash in 
a ttances b t, postal 
, payable to Wa t r. 
be received by of > weer 
rder for an add en run in 
the 1 1 A idress allo t 
Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moi ines, lowa. 
ORPINGTONS. 
eee PAPAL LPO LEAL 
3 n cockerels, farm 
$3.00. Mrs. W. W 
»UFF kerels, world’s best, large 
> even color, $3 up Brown, W oodbine, Ill. 
yURE bred 8. C. Buff Orpington cockerels. Mrs 
Pi has . Hinkley & Son, Cameron, Mo 
ym cockerels, good weight, build 





vy & strain, $3.00 and 85.00. 





Green, 





8. I New Shar owa. 
QINGLE Comb Buff Orpington cockerels; large 
\) bone; fine strain. Bargain at $2.50 each. Mrs, 


Frank Bender, Clearfield, lowa. 





SURES. 
nd turkeys, pure bred, 
> $3.00. Miss Mildred 


———— 
early 
Sebber, 








N AMMOTH Whi te Holland 

i toms weighing 25 to 30 Ibs.; 

yu Want good turkeys I have them. 
. Bethany, Missouri. 





14 to 1 . 
If ye Mrs. Jesse 
rai 





Bo RBON Red turkey toms, Sig type, $10 and 812. 
Egg orders booked. Ward Jones, Seaton, 111 








Bronze turkey gob- 
Reasnor, lowa. 


ag SALE—Fine Mammoth 
blers. Mrs. Della Pr 


1 White Ho 
Clarence 








lndle, 





Tome ¢9.00; 
te Center, la. 


land turkeys 
Justice, Guthr 











RHODE ISLAND REDS. 
AAA AAR eee 
QINGI E Comb Rhode Island Red eggs for setting 
3 from big boned, dark red, heavy laying strain. 





honed pen $5.00 per 15; second pen 83.00 per 15; “kK 
rar 10.00 per hundred. Mrs. J. Lefebure, 
Fal irtax, lowa 





I AR K red R 
laying strain 
Highland Farm, 


xe Comb Reds, scoring and utility, 
If notsuited we pay return ex- 
r Hedrick, lowa. 





besa 













Ree COMB land Bed is. Dark red cocker- 
of st h and $4 each Satis- 
faction guar N. Ri issell, Aurelia, lowa. 





Red cockerels. Dark red, heavy boned 


qc R.I ( 
Oe birds at &3 





00 each. Mrs. J. Lefebure, Fairfax, la 
GINGLE E Comb Rhode Island Reds. Write for cir- 
ar. P.H. Thiel 


. Renwick, lowa. 





large boned, deep red 


healthy Rose 
ode Island Red cockerels *r 


V ae Lk < ne 








to $5.00 eacl Walter R. Bishop, Newton, 
~ Cc R cockerels, dark red, heavy boned 
i. birds *h. Mrs. W. B. Meeks, Martelle, 








T ANDARD is. Eggs 10c, 
Ss baby chicks i t 


Rose ¢ ottage, 








LANGSHANS. 


WOOD ring, big Black Langs hans aying strat 
\ ack and express one way t 
ed H. Os foss, Hedrick, lowa 

















Ww" TE La § t cana log 
t ‘ " \ e, Mc 
I ARGE, early hatche jack Langshan « = 
4 Ft 8 stock H ' 
M irray wa 
KS High class S. C. W. Legt 1 
Bis Da y s, $1 4 per ‘ Circulars free. 
i t. Vernon, lowa 
ARGE Tou sae and White I P a 86.00 
4 Pekin drakes 83.04 Carl sual son, Kensett, Ia. 
DUCKS 





\ AMM( T eI Pekin ducks. weighing 8 to 12 pound 
4 each ock from Chicago, New York aad 
World's Fair wienam, Eggs 88.00 per ll. Stock for 
sale. Eli F. Hersey, Parkersburg, lowa. 


























PLYMOUTH ROCKS, 


ELM HILL FARM BARRED Rocks 


“Weight With Quality” 
May hatched cockerels weighing from 8 to 19 Ibs 
d color and shape. Write for description anj 
prices. New blood for former customers. ™ 
J. E. GOODENOW, Maquoketa, lowa 


Barred Plymouth Rock 


@Chicago winners, great winter layers 10 





cockerels for sale. Eggs for hatching. Prices r ana 
able. Satisfaction guaranteed. 28th year iy 
G. EARL HOOVER, R. 5, Matthews, ing 





ARRED Rock cockerels 8 to 93 Ibs., dee; TS: 








3 to $4.00. Wm. Friedow, Britt, Lowa, , 
oF Grove Farm Barred Rock cockerels ¢ saa 7 

Write for prices, Edward Cook, Man a 

T. JONES & SONS offer White Plyn: ‘ 


+i. cocke mole at four to eight dollars ea 
lets and hens at two-fifty to five dollars ea Rios 
is first class, of Stark and Fishel strains. and hips 
scoring fowls. Write early and get best 


































Everly, lowa 
rpHoMpsox's Impertal Barred Rocks kerels 
both matings, 5.00. A few choice, ¢ Grace 
Coon, Ames, Iowa. 
pur bred Barred Rock cockerels, w: ai 
laying strain. Chas. Woodroffe, Ft. M 
PURE, bred White Plymouth Rock % 
oh $2 each. Mrs. Geo. 
Moorland, lowa. 
B P. Rock cockerels The large, vig fa 
« range kind, with splendid barring. 85. eg 
or five or more birds at $4.00 each. Have en 
exclusively for 30 years. W.8. Austin, D nt la 
ck cockerels and pullets, Aristocrat eal 
e Jacket strains. Cockerels ¢ $5.00: 
Satisfaction or your money ba Order 
J. K. McGonagle, Washta, wa 
b fee Rock cockerels; high quality octal 
bargain prices. Ferry EH. Vall, Gar ve, 
Iowa. 
ARRED Rock cockerels, well mark« z “ 
good weight, 6600 each. Mrs. F. A rford, 


Route 2, Monmouth, Iil. 





LEGHORNS. 





“ 





— ow 


ere an 
ROSE COMB BROWN LEG 1ORNS 














The strain that always lays. Fine Apr atche 
cockerels, also eggs and baby chix. Orders ie 
for spring delivery. G. M. West, Ank wa 

CHICKS, 8. C. W. Leghor 
dQ, OC egg line, Hogan tested, trap ne 
Jatalog. Grandview | 





rite me your wants. 


Farm, Decatur, lowa. 








’ C. Brown and Buff Leghorn cockerels #2.50; also 
\. brown and white hens $2.00. Mrs. Jolin Graf, 
Estherville, lowa. 





C C. W. Leghorn cockerels for sale, choice Apri 
tO. hatched birds at $2 each. Mrs. C. | nes 








Coulter, lowa, 
PURE bred Single Comb White Leghor erels 
2.00 each. L. M. Olsen, Ottosen, lowa 
strain, 


i C. W. Leghorn cockerels, pure Ameri 


2 $2.50 each. Mrs. Joseph Greene, Bernar 











ent 


\Y INGLE Comb Brown Leghorn cockerels, ex« 
barker 





\ quality, three dollars each. Also eggs 
Bros., Indianola, Iowa. 
. W. Leghorn coekerels two dollars each. Ever- 


qc 
. green Hill Farm, Northwood, lowa. 








ggs, dollar 
i. Tom 
*r fifteen. 









b de py Strain 8. C. W. Legho 
fifty per fifteen, six dollars per 
Barron's English strain, two dollars | 


C, Cold, Reinbeck, Iowa. 












rns. Tom Barro 
ill have 60,000 d 


paid, Catalog FREE. \ 
% i "Milter: Box 619 Lancaster, Mo, 








R EGAL strain White Wyandotte cock« 
good quality. Prices five, seven 














dollars each. Satisfaction guaranteed. Koon & Soa, 
Riceville, lowa. 
QILVER Laced Wyandottes. Fine cockerels from 
\) a good laying strain at $3 each. Dyvig. 
Jewell, Jewell, lowa, 

a) strain 


(Hoc E White Wyandotte cockerels, Ke 
/ weight 6 to 8 Ibs., $3.00 and $5.00. Mrs. Cliffor 
Dubes, Aurelia, Iowa. 


j YHITE Wyandottes, 200 egg strain . 
win, lowa State Fair 1919 first pen keres 
$5.00 Eggs $3.00 per 15. $5.00 per 30, #8 (0 De 
$15.00 per 100. 
Grove, lowa. 








Duer’s Poultry Farm, Box W 








) tg Wyandotte cockerels, farm rails 7 
er or fancier. Geo. M. DeYoe, Mas is 





wus Wyandotte cockereis, Regal st 
strain, $3.00 to $5.00 each. Mart! 
Emmetst burg, ‘Towa. 


Pp" RE Bred Rose Comb White Wyar 








els €2.50 each. M. M. Smith, He 
ie 4 Silver Wyandotte cocker¢ . each 
Eges in season. Mrs. Andrew Nels W aike 
lowa. 


( NHOICE farm raised White Wyan 
$3.00 and 5.00. Mrs. Geo. Roe 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
hite Wyandotte, White H 
jen geese, Wt! ! 






























Cire Stock all sold. Bare 
lowa Ro 
COCKERELS—49 var 8 
19 19 § yo Bros., Bisir, Net 
yABY CHICKS: 8. W. Leghorns : 
White Rocks, 8. C. R. I. Reds, W! nee 
Or s booked with small deposit. ¢ 
Hirsh Co., Peoria, 111. . 
_ : ———— — whit 
I ABY CHICKS—Best grade gu o red 
Leghorns, Brown Leghorns $17 Pp aid 
Rocks : Baff Orpingtons & ‘ 
Live arrival guaranteed Catalog fr 
Clinton, Missouri, — 
——_ ae rice’ 
ABY Chicks; 15 varieties, lowest preps "E 1 
rove, & 


Catalog free. Ferry Vail, Garden & 


lowa 
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BiggestHatches 
Strongest Chicks 


That’s what you'll get with my 
Hatching Outfit—andIcan proveit. 

f Get my big Free catalog 
‘Hatching Facts’’—it tells 
the whole story—gives new- 
say est ideas and easiest ways to 
~ make poultry pay. Learn of 
the many advantages the Belle 
City has over the “old hen way” and 
the big profits folks make by using my 


‘| 995 140-Eg¢g 


= Champion 


Belle City Incubator 


Prize Winning Model—Double Walls Fibre 
Board—Self-Regulated—Hot-Water Copper 
Tank—Thermometer Holder—Egg Tester 
—Safety Lamp—Deep Nursery. With my 
Famous $7.55 Hot Water Double-Walled 
140 - Chick Brooder — both only $18.50 

° sq East of Rockies 
Freight Prepaid 72,5, tosrese 
nd allowed to — beyond. I ship qui 

Buffalo, Minnea- , 


2 
polis, Kansas City or 
Racine. Used by Uncle ft 
Sam and Agr’lColleges. ff 
With this Guaranteed 
Hatching Outfit and f 
my Guide Book for 
setting up and operat- 
ing you can make 
abigincome. You 
will also get my 
Special Offers 
They provide 
easy Ways to earn > 

extra money. Save time—order now, or 
write today for my Free Poultry Book 
“Hatching Facts” It telis all. Jim Rohan, Pres. 


BelleCity Ineubator Co., Box1? , Racine, Wis 
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lored Catalog FREE A 
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Greatest Incubator Discovery in 50 Years. 
Insures Strong, Healthy Chicks from 
egg. tron-Ciad Guarantee. 


Porter Soft-Heat Tubeless Incubator 
combines hot airand water. Auto- 
matic control of heat, moisture and 
ventilation. Centerheat plan, round 
Dest, eggs turn semi-automaticallywith- 
out removing ¥,---saves time and 
money. Simple, Sate, Sure. Express Prepaid. 
Write for Big New Free Book. 














CARTER'S SCIENTIFIC HEN 


An incubator that is abso- 
Ls lutely self-regulating. Will 
g@o through an entire hatch 
without the touch of a human 
a hand. Cgn be set positive at 
the start and always stay on 
the hatching temperature. 
Regulation means more 












chicks. Catalog free 


Carter Beos., Bluffs, Til. 


RAISE HARES "2 


Big demand. Wonderful profits 














easily and quickly made raising 
BELGIAN HARES in back- 
yards, sheds, cellars, attics, 
ete. We start you with Class 





A stock, and pay you $7.0 
$12.50 a pair and pay express. 
A illustrated book and contract Free, 
Sones EE VALLEY FOOD AND FUR ASSOCIATION 
~\ Gladstone St., Rochester, N. Y., Dept. No. 2} 


DUCHS. 





PLD AP 





| Runner drakes, fawn and white variety, 
a ‘y'Dg Strain, 63.00 each. 8S. B. Green, New 
va, 


F EY 





White Pekin drakes, €3.00 each. 
earce, Duncombe, lowa. 


Mrs. 













| bands and fasten on. 





The Straw Loft as an Equalizer 


Unusual weather conditions always 
bring out expedients for meeting them 
and continuing the normal production 
of eggs. From Pullman, Washington, 
where the fourth All-Northwest Egg- 
Laying Contest has been in progress, 
comes a testimonial to the straw loft 
for severe weather. 


Straw lofts were installed in the 
contest building as well as in the col- 
lege plant, and glass windows were 
added to the front of each pen where 
cloth had been used, with the result 
that the houses were more comfort- 
able, a more even temperature was 
maintained day and night, and the 
moisture given off by each pen was 
done away with. 

Mr. Mitchell, director of the contest, 
writes: 

“Thru observation and correspond- 
ence with breeders of the northwest, 
I have come to believe that the in- 
stallation of the straw loft, and the ad- 
dition of a reasonable amount of glass 
in the poultry house, would mean in- 
creased comfort for the birds, and 
more eggs for the poultry breeder. 

“By a straw loft, we mean the put- 
ting in overhead in the poultry house 
of a slatted and lathed floor, on the 
top of which is placed from four to 
five inches of loose straw. This straw 
forms a sort of padding, which allows 
the air to pass thru, and takes out the 
roof heat. Openings at the gable ends 
(and in long houses occasional open- 
ings in the roof) give a continuous 
circulation of air above the straw. In 
general, the straw loft assists in equal- 
izing the temperature, and will help to 
solve the problem of the litter in the 
house becoming damp too quickly. 
Even in extremely cold weather, the 
walls of a house in which the straw 
loft is used are free from frost.” 

It is interesting to note that, de- 
spite the cold weather, 104 hens reg- 
istered twenty eggs or over during the 
month of December. 





Pedigree Trays 


An interested reader writes: 

“Do you recommend buying pedi- 
gree trays for the incubator if one ex- 
pects to hatch from several different 
matings each hatch? How do you 
mark the chicks?” 

We have tried the pedigree trays 
and found them not so convenient as 
the straight tray. For the purpose of 
identifying the chicks, we use the 
New Jersey plan of cheese cloth bags. 
These bags are made of heavy cheese 
cloth, 6x9 inches, each bag holding 
six eggs. Be sure that there are no 
loose threads to catch about the 
chick’s neck and choke it. We over- 
hand the edges of the bags together 
when the eggs. are enclosed with 
yarn which is cut when we take out 
the chicks. Some breeders use flat 
snaps, but there is danger of opening 
these by the struggle of the chicks. 

Either use a punch for marking the 
web of the foot, or get pigeon leg 
When the chick 
outgrows this, either fasten the pigeon 
band on the wing, or get a larger band 
with the same number. We like the 
bands with a letter as well as a num- 
ber, for the letter fixes the mating as 
well as the chick’s number. 





Sex of Chicks 


A Nebraska subscriber writes: 

“Can one influence the sex of chicks 
by selection of eggs or otherwise?” 

Frankly, we don’t know. We have 
heard experienced poultry men claim 
that the progeny will be mostly pul- 
lets if one male is mated with twenty 
to thirty females. 

We have also heard the claim that a 
tablespoonful of sugar to a quart of 
mash will produce a larger number 
of pullets than cockerels. 

Again, we have been solemnly told 
that the pointed eggs will produce 
pullets and the round eggs cockerels, 
but on the other hand we have heard 
this same statement made the other 
way ’round, that the pointed eggs pro- 
duced the cockerels and the round 
eggs the pullets. 

Still another breeder claims that if 
the mating is not allowed until after- 
noon, the result will be males, while 
the morning mating are females. He 
claims to control the pens from which 
he wishes cockerels by this process. 
Flock mating of course is not in mind. 





How to Make Hens Lay | 

Dear Sir: I read many complaints about 
hens not laying. With the present high 
prices of feed and splendid prices for eggs, 
one can’t afford to keep hens that are not 
working. For a time my hens were not 
doing well; feathers were rough; combs 
pale and only a few laying. I tried 
different remedies and finally sent to the 
Walker Remedy Co., Dept. 29, Waterloo, 
Iowa, for two 52c packages of Walko 
Tonix. I could see a change right away. 
Their feathers became smooth and glossy; 
combs red, and they began laying fine. 
I had been getting only a few eggs a day. 
I now get fivedozen. My pullets hatched 
in March were laying fine in October.— 
Mrs. C. C. Hagar, Huntsville, Mo. 


More Eggs 


Would you like to make more money 
from your poultry? Would you like to 
know how to keep your birds in the pink | 
of condition—free from disease and work- 
ing overtime on the egg-basket? Write today. 
Let us prove to you that WalkoTonix will make 
yourhens lay. Send 52c fora package on our 
guarantee—your money back if not satisfied. 


Walker Remedy Co., Dept. 29, Waterloo, la. 


Chicks | 


20 leading varieties, old chicks, Safe 
delivery ee EL One of 
the it and best equipped hatcheries 
inthe United States. Catalog FREE. 
Miller PoultryF arm, Box 51g Lancaster,Mo. 
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AND 


MITE-PROOF “ESz3. 


FREE TRIAL 
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Patent Pending 


Stenberg Nests 


Are made strong and 
substantial. Ideal nest 
for setting and laying 
Built open and equipped ‘ 
with vermin and mite proof sheets in 
and mite exterminating powder traps. 


— ==> 








J 
the bottom, 


Patent Pending. 


Stenberg Roost 


Consist of mite proof 
perches and tin powder 
traps, which prevent mites from coming Off walls 
and floor onto the hens. Pretect the hen and 
starve out the mites. The Stenberg Mite Ex- 
terminating Nests and Roost are sold on a whole sea 
son free trial plan. Must rid the hen house of mites 
without spraying walis or back they go. Write for 


circular. Reasonable prices. 
STENBERG-TWEET INCUBATOR CO., Radcliffe, lowa 








DOGS. 


AIREDALES, COLLIES 


and Old English Shepherd dogs. Trained 
male dogs, brood matrons, puppies allages. Send 106 
for instructive list. W. BR. Watsons, Box 1906. 
Oakland, Iowa. 














inates_suffocation. Shells break easily. 


Experts say Soft-Heat is greatest im- 

rovement made inincubation, Result of 
25 years’ successful incubator building. 
Eggchamberround like hen nest. Perfect 
radiation from ABOVE heats every erg 
evenly in alltemperatures. The Porter’s 
air-softening system produces bi 
hatches of better chicks at 3 
than eat methods. Bigger fresh 
air and moisture intake than any 
other hatcher, 

Automatic adjustment of heat, mois- 
ture and ventilation requires no atten- 


PORTER INCUBATOR CO. 





ing—3 to 






to operate. 





Bigger Hatches at Less Cost : 
tion. Eggs turned and cooled without 
removing or lifting tray, red 


Center heat. 
Thermometer, eggs and chicks in plain 
view through double-glass top. One fill- 
hatch. Others burn4 to5 gallons. Easiest 


sults as experts. 
Express. Send 
book explaining Soft-Heat system 0 
producing more and stonger chicks, 


Box220 Blair, Neb. 


AT Hatches Every Good Ess | 


No. Suffocation in Shell—No Cripples 
The Porter Soft-Heat Tubeless Incubator applies to 
eggs the identical warmth generated by a hen—without shocks and 
changes of temperature, Softened by moisture, this warmth gives life. 
Every good egg hatches a strong perfect chick, Fresh, soft air elim- 


Ne crippled chicks, 








quarts of oil—completes 
Children get same good re- 
We Ship by Prepaid 
ostal for big ~— 























faction. Don’t experiment. 
success behind it. 


designed by 


in the coldest and windiest weather. 











Heat Your Home 
the Campbell 


When you put a furnace in your home, you want it to stay. 
You want it to heat your house—you want the maximum 
amount of heat from the fuel used—in short, you want satis- 
Get the furnace with 40 years 





When you buy Campbell’s Winter Chaser, you buy a furnace with the ex- 
perience, inventions, and discoveries of 40 years builtin. You buy a heater 
men who are heating experts. 
Chaser but is the result of technical planning, and actual demonstration in 
delivering the most heat from the fuel burned. 


Campbell’s Winter Chaser will deliver more and better heat to your {J 
rooms because it has larger radiating surface; larger air chamber; Pa 
large gas-consuming fire pot; extra large water battery which ? 

keeps the air moist; perfect air circulation system. / 


We will furnish heating plans for your house to help you install 


the furnace, and guarantee it to heat your house every day, 


Fill out the coupon and mail today for more information about the 
Winter Chaser. Don’t delay—don’t experiment—Mail coupon now 


Campbell Heating Company // 
1333 Locust Street Des Moines, Iowa 


Way 


No feature of the Winter 
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Campbell 
ra Heating Co., 
7 1333 Locust St., 
Des Moines, lowa. 
Please tell-me more 
about Campbell's 
Winter Chaser, also tell 
me about your hous 
heating plans. 
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Copyright 1920, by Lhe Govdyear Tire & 


‘‘Because I use a truck on Goodyear Cord Tires I load potatoes, 
onions, etc., in the fields and haul to Louisville, 12 miles, in 


50 minutes. 


Horses take 2 hours. The pneumatic-tired truck 


saves much labor and expense on my two farms totaling 180 
acres.”’—Jacob Rupp, Farmer, R.F.D. No.1, Louisville, Kentucky 


svveveeoveneesevernsennssrepennsereessaegeevesnrrsererenneenreseree: 


© bones are farmers everywhere throughout 
this country today who have practically 
duplicated the experience related above by this 
Kentuckian. 


They have proved that Goodyear Cord Tires free 
them from slow hauling, either by horses or 
solid-tired trucks, and thus free them from one 
of the worst handicaps ever placed on farming 
ettort. 


The use of the spry Goodyear Cords has the 
effect of moving a farm closer to town, of 
speeding up the other power-driven machinery 
on it, and so of getting each day’s work done 
most easily and quickly. 








Hoerereceneevaeanesensceceneseenavereeeerecrernceraraverearaenegverte 


Thus the perfected pneumatic truck tire is a 
powerful factor in that progress which not only 
is increasing decisively the income of the farmer 
but also is making his activities far more pleasant. 


Its traction, cushioning and nimbleness have 
been made thoroughly practical for farm truck- 
ing by Goodyear Cord construction which adds 
a tremendous toughness well known to rural 
users of Goodyear Cord Tires. 


Accurate information detailing the results 
attained by farmers, ranchers and country motor 
express lines with pneumatic-tired trucks can be 
secured by writing to The Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Company, at Akron, Ohio. 
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Every Farmer His Own 


Thresherman 


Thousands of farmers are using the New Racine 
to do their threshing just when grain is in proper 
condition—-many have paid for their machines 
out of profits doing neighborhood work. They are 
doing cleaner work with less waste and less help 
than the big machines. Simple to operate—no 
experting. Driven by the average farm power. 


The New Racine 


is backed by twenty-five years of success in 
building individual and neighborhood threshers. 
Handles all kinds of grain, seeds, peas and beans. 




















CAPACITY: 


20x32 Thresher — Wheat 30-60; Oats 70-140 bu. per hour 
24x40 Thresher — Wheat 40-80; Oats 90-180 bu. per hour 


BELLE CITY MANUFACTURING CO. 


SOLE MAKERS 
RACINE, WISCONSIN, U.S.A. 











Distributed in the United States since 1906 by THE INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER CO. OF AMERICA 




































UNION MADE 


GuARANTEED 


LONGEST WEAR 


AND— 


MOST COMFORT 


The highest quality work garment 
manufactured. Cut to fit better. 
Sewed never to rip. 














No binding or sagging. Made of 
best grade denim. 


Guarantee. If KEY Overalls 
do not give you absolute satisfac- 
tion, get your money back or a new 
pair, free. 


Ask your dealer or write us! 


rue mg KEY mrc.co, 
OVERALLS 


General Offices, Kansas City, Mo. 
Plants at Kansas City, Mo., and Ft. Scott, Kans. 
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Grand Champion Barrows at 
the International 


By L. A. 
The barrows with which the Uni 
versity of Missouri won the grand 


champion barrow and the grand cham- 


pion pen prizes at the International, 
were pure-bred Poland Chinas far- 
rowed in March, 1918. They were 


sired by Long King’s Heir 88460, a line 
bred Long King’s Equal boar, and were 
out of sows of big type _ breeding. 
During the summer of 1918 they were 
fed a liberal ration of corn 9 parts, 
shorts 2 parts and tankage 1 part, and 
in addition, they were on either blue- 
grass, red clover or rape pasture for 
the most of the grazing season. 

The 1919 grand champion barrow 
was shown at the International in 
1918, where he won first prize in the 
under six months class, was in the 
first prize pen and in the group of 
five barrows which won the first prize 
get of sire. At the 1918 International, 
he weighed around 350 pounds, was 
not highly fitted but big and stretchy 
and looked like he would carry well 
for another year, so was returned to 
the university as a prospect for the 
aged class at the 1919 International. 
After he reached home, there was lit- 
tle difference in the condition of this 


pig and his pen mates 
During the winter and until July 17, 
hogs 


1919, all of these were given a 
5S 


WEAVER 


ul College Py 


this 
they 


pen of barrows, the gain which 
made was both rapid and ~« 
nomical. They would, no doubt, have 
made a still better showing in these 
respects had it not been that during the 
last two months of the feeding period 
some of them were almost continp- 
ously in the live stock judging payvil- 
ion, being used as specimen animals in 
classes, for the students taking live 
stock judging in the college of agri- 
culture. Not only were they used for 
this purpose, but the live stock judging 
teams from two other agricultural col- 
leges had the opportunity of working 
on them in preparation for the judging 
contest at the International. 

A summary of the prizes which the 
three barrows in this pen won is as 
tollows: 

First, second and seventh prize Po 
land China barrow farrowed between 
March 1, 1918, and June 1, 1918. 


First prize, pen of three barrows, 
farrowed between March, 1918, and 
June 1, 1918. 


Champion Poland China barrow 

Champion pen of Poland China bar- 
rows. 

Grand champion barrow, 
breed, grade or cross-bred. 

Grand champion pen of barrows, any 
age, breed, grade or cross-bred. 


any age, 














The Champion Pen of Barrows. 


wide range and fed a limited amount 
of a good growing grain ration, which, 
most of the time, consisted of corn 8 
parts, shorts 4 parts, bran 1 part and 
tankage 1 part. 

The fitting of these barrows proper 


for the 1919 show, i. e., the final feed 
ing period, began July 17, 1919, at 
which time their average weight was 
approximately 375 pounds On this 
date they were carrying very little 
fat but were thin, big framed, 
stretchy barrows 

The last weight taken before ship- 
ping to the International was on No 
vember 21st. when their average 
weight was 610 pounds. At the Inter 
national, the pen averaged somewhat 
heavier than this, since they did well 
during the time which intervened, be- 
iween the date the above weight was 
taken and the date they were shown 

Since no feed records were kept 
after November 21st, the following 
data has to do only with the 127-day 
period, i. e., from July 17th to Novem- 
ber 21st inclusive. The ration used 
during this time was made up of 


ground corn 6 parts, ground barley 4 


parts, shorts 2 parts, tankage 1 part 
Their feed was supplied twice daily 
as a slop until October 22d, after 


which time they were fed three times 
per day. Each of the barrows ate an 
average of 12 pounds of feed for the 
entire period and gained an average of 
1.85 pounds daily. The average amount 


of feed consumed daily by each bar- 
row by months was as follows: 

ECO Pee ore . 6.28 pounds 
August is ei eates .. 9.32 pounds 
ee ee 12.60 pounds 
October ..14.43 pounds 
November ....... .14.64 pounds 


Considering the age and weight of 


| 





In addition, these three barrows 
were also in the group which won the 
first prize for five barrows any 
get of one sire. 


age, 


Sweet Clover as Green Manure 


An 

“How is sweet clover for turning un- 
der in the fall? Is it as good as red 
clover? How much seed should be 
sown per acre” 


Illinois correspondent writes 


ty 


For seeding with an early varie 


oats and turning under the fall ol 
the same year as green manure 
clover is ordinarily decidedly su} 


to red clover. Especially is this t 
in th 


Cast 


of land that is mod 
lime. .The 
sweet clover 
that unless it 
very completely, there is some c! 
of its coming up the second year and 
causing bother as a weed in the 
The new annual variety of 
sweet clover discovered by Professor 
Hughes of the lowa experiment sta 
tion, gives promise of bieng especial) 
valuable for this purpose. It has been 
seeded with oats in comparison with 
ordinary white sweet clover and red 
clover, and after the oats have been 
taken off, has usually made two of 
three times as much growth. Wher 
sed of this new variety of annual 
sweet clover becomes available 
large quantities, we anticipate that 
will be the most valuable ll 
green manure crops. ; 
If our correspondent seeds the ord! 
nary white sweet clover this spring 
we suggest that he use twelve pounds 
of scarified seed per acre. 


in only object 


under the 


rich 
plowing 
vear is turned 
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MOTOR TRUCKS 





The picture above shows a Hawkeye Truck just de- 
livered to Mohan Brothers, who operate several farms 
near Akron, Iowa, in Plymouth County. It is a one 
and one-half ton truck, equipped with grain body. 


Three-Fourths of All Hawkeye 
Trucks Go to the Farm 


As an indication of the fact that farmers 
are coming to realize that trucks are an 
important factor in practical farming, 
andthat HawkeyeTrucks are considered 
the satisfactory truck for farm work,we 
might say that three-fourths of our entire 
output has been sold to farmers in Iowa, 
Nebraska, Minnesota and the Dakotas. 


You will, of course, get a truck 
sooner or later. Every enterprising 
farmer will, because trucks are just as 
sure to be generally used on the farm, 
within a few years, as they are now used 
in the cities. Hauling should be and will 





-Factor 


Always 
Re an | 


For getting crops and live stock to market, a Hawkeye 
Truck is a mighty good investment. Write for information. 


be done mechanically. When you do get 
a truck, get a truck built for farm work. 


Hawkeye Trucks are designed to stand 
up under the rough and tumble condi- 
tions under which a truck on the farm 
must be operated. They are reinforced 
all around to give unusual sturdiness 
and endurance. There are no weak 
links to fail you in a tight place. They 
are built lower to the ground, to load 
easily, yet with ample clearance for road 
or field; with springs heavy enough to 
carry the load down low—at a speed of 
15 miles an hour with capacity load. 


Servier HAWKEYE TRUCK COMPANY 459%2-\Go¢@ 


639 Sixth Street, SIOUX CITY, IOWA 


Truck Value 
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Anchors Like a Rock! 


E have used that phrase over and over in telling 
you about RED TOP Fence Posts. It isn’t just 
a catch phrase. Its a fact. Note the illustration, 


The RED TOP post drives down into the subsoil, It 
wedges its way in without disturbing the soil. The anchor 
plate becomes solidly imbedded; it holds the post firmly 
in place. There in no frost heaving. 











The result is a strong, straight fence line that 
holds true year after year —a fence line that 
requires no replacements. That alone means 
a big money saving. 


And RED TOPS actually cost less in place 
than wood or concrete posts. The saving 
comes in setting the posts. RED TOPS drive 
like a stake. No holes to dig. 
Farmers have told us that it costs 
them one cent toseta RED TOP 
post as against ten to twenty cents 
for a wood post. 


Add to this the fact that RED TOP will 
not bend, buckle, burn, break or rot— 
that they protect the stock from light- 
ning—and you can see why thousands 
of farmers use only RED TOPS; why 
it has become the standard post. 








— 


Send now for booklet giving all 
the facts about RED TOP Posts ‘ 


If at any time your dealer can’t 
supply you, write direct to us. 


CHICAGO STEEL POST CO. 
208E South LaSalle St., Chicago, LIL 


Canadian Factory: 










{—/—/ 







a 


Preston, Ontario (an. 


You take no chance. Any RED TOP 
post that breaks in the fence line will be 
veplaced by your dealer without cost or 
argument. It 1s worth remembering 
RED TOPis the 
only guaranteed 
Jence post. 
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ROCK ISLAND No. 7 
PERFECTION CULT! VATOR 


IDING or 





walking 


OCK Island's reputation is built on 

its accuracy of drop. Valves do not 

mix hills. Uses either ed lat 
: - ; : 


Send for ys k Island Book 
by OS years of Manu- 







of Farm Teele. 
facturing experienc 
ROCK ISLAND PLOW CO. 
494 Second Ave. Rock Island, I} 
Established 1855 
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Value of Liming Iowa Soils 





By CLIF 

That the liming of Iowa soils is a 
profitable investment is shown by the 
figures given out by the Iowa exper- 
iment station, Ames, Iowa. Lime- 
stone in no way injures the land, but 
makes the soil sweet, makes plant 
food more available, improves physical 
conditions, aids in the growth of de 
sirable soil bacteria and increases 
crop yields. 

The figures in the following table 
were taken from fields handled in 
the following manner: Two’ piots 
were marked off side by side, both 
were treated with eight tons of man- 
ure in a four-year rotation, one plot 
was left this way while enough lime- 
stone was added to the other one to 
neutralize the acidity and two tons 
additional per acre: 

| on 
= 

County. ae 

= * 

—_ & 

C >  heaaaat b hem 

Breme Oats 1919 | 49.3 | 61.9 
Clay Corn 1918 16.9 52.0 
Clay Oats 1919 35.7 41.8 
Lee Clover 1919 1.60 | 1.87 
Henry Clove 1919 1.80 | 2.10 
Mitchell Corn 1919 | 60.0 70.0 
Bremer Clover 1919 1.84 | 2.02 
Lee Clover 1919 1.75 2.10 
Henry Oats 1915 | 63.9 | 69.2 
Henry Corn 1917 | 61.7 | 65.8 
Page Oats 1916 | 54.4 63.3 
Page . Clover 1917 1.36 1.56 
Hardin Clover | 1917 1.36 | 1.53 
Clinton Corn 1916 46.7 | 55.5 
Clinton Clover | 1918 | 3.04 3.38 
Clinton Clover A918 2.40 | 2.65 


*Plot 
stP le 


1 treated with manure only. 


rt 


limestone 


two treated with manure and 


From the above table it is obvious 
that the treating of soils with lime 
is a paying investment, but it must 
be remembered that lime is not a fer 
tilizer and will not take the place of 
such a —— 

Before eating a plot of ground, 
the amou nt of acidity and the compo- 
sition of the limestone must be accu- 
rately determined. The soils section 
of the Iowa Agricultural Experiment 
Station will analyze samples free of 
charge It is of greatest importance 
that representative samples be. ob- 
tained In collecting samples for 
acidity, choose areas representative 
of the entire field. Clear the surface 
of any vegetation and dig a sample 
to a depth of seven inches Take 
a sample of subsoil from seven to 
eighteen inches at the same place 
Make ten other — a few rods 
apart in the san manner and on 
areas representative of the same kind 
of soil Mix all surface soil samples 
thoroly and place in a bag, can or 
other container, about one pint of the 
mixtur TI ibsoil samples are 


FORD G. F 
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reated in the same manner. L 
each and send to the Soils Sect 
lowa Experiment Station, Ames, | 
In sampling limestone, select samy 
from ten different parts of the q 


grind and mix thoroly. Place ab 
one-half pint ia a clean container 
send with the soil samples } 
these analyses the station will ad 
you the proper amounts of limest 
to use. 

Limestone may be applied at 
time the land is being prepared for a 


crop without injury to the soil or to 
the crop. Best results are obtained 
when it is worked into the surface 
soil, but it should never be plowed un- 
der. It may be spread on corn stalk 
land in the winter or early spring i 
disked in when the seed bed is pre- 
pared for the following oat crop. If 
potatoes are grown, limestone should 


be applied following the removal of 


the crop as there is a tendency for 
lime to favor potato scab. 

Limestone may be applied with a 
manure spreader, providing a layer of 
soil or manure is placed on the bottom 
of the spreader before loading. The 
beater chain is removed and the apron 


run at such a speed that the decided 
amount of limestone acre is 


per ap- 
plied. The speed of the apron will de- 
pend on the width of the spreader 
and the depth of the stone in the 
spreader. Spreading by hand with a 
shovel may be found satisfactory for 
small areas, but it usually results in 


an uneven distribution of the lime. A 
lime distributor may prove profitable 
to those who wish to apply a large 
amount of limestone. 





Growing Soy Beans for Seed in 
the Corn Belt 


During the past two or three years 


we have had a number of inquiries 
concerning the advisability of grow- 
ing soy beans for sced under corn 
belt conditions. We are interested 

noting, therefore, that accordi: to 
government reports the soy beans 


zrown this year in Indiana will 
at the average rate of 960 _— is per 
acre, as compared with 720 pour for 
the Ohio soy beans and 440 pound is for 
the Missouri soy beans. The price of- 
fered by dealers and shippers to the 
growers for soy beans late in Novem- 
ber was $6 in Indiana and in 
Missouri, no price being reported for 
Ohio. As an average of these three 
states, it is evident.that an of 
soy beans grown for seed this year has 


$6.5 


acre 


a value of around $42. In these same 
three states the average acre of mn 
has almost exactly the same value. In- 
asmuch as there is a standard mar- 
ket for corn in every community in 
the corn belt, whereas the market for 
soy beans is not well standardized as 
vet, it would seem that very few 

ers are warranted in going into the 
business of growing soy beans for 


seed 





One 


Solution of the Gulley Problem 
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Much of crop failures and small yields are due 
to lack of cultivation when crop is very young. 


Corn, Wheat, Oats, Potatoes, etc., need and 
ought to have attention soon after they appear 
above ground. A hard surface crust allows 
moisture to escape from the short-rooted crop. 
Small weeds, rooted at the surface, are then 
easiest to kill. 





Mulch the Crust and Increase the Crop 


Prompt cultivation at this time, so often neg- 
lected, especially in grain crops, has increased 
yields from 20 to 50 per cent. A large acre- 
age can be covered in a day. 


This method of cultivation is recommended by 
colleges, experiment stations and leading farm- 
ers. And the proper machine to use is the 


U 





Mulcher, Surface Cultivater and Seeder 


It is a mulcher, smoothing harrow, cultivator, 
weeder and seeder—all combined in one. 
Comparatively inexpensive, it has more uses 
than most any machine used on the farm. 


Weeds and Cultivates When corn is young, for 
Young Corn instance, it takes a wide 
swath of three rows at a time. Breaks the 
crust (mulches soil) and kills young weeds. 
Its flat, flexible teeth adjusted to various depths 
by a lever and held in place bya pressure 
spring, do no injury to the growing crop. This 
short operation gives the crop a big start and 
puts off deeper and more expensive cultivation. 


The Eureka Mulcher, Surface Cultivator and 
Seeder comes equipped with or without re- 
movable grain or grass seeding boxes. The 
Grass Box sows broadcast 2 to 20 quarts of 
grass seed per acre; the Grain Box from a few 
quarts to 16 pecks of various grain. 


Used as a |t saves expensive seed by an accu- 
Seeder rate, even distribution, evenly cov- 
ered to any desired depth, resulting ‘n a uni- 
form stand. With this machine grass seed 
can be sown after oats or wheat are 2 or 3 


inches high. 









Eureka Riding Mulcher 
and Surface Cultivator 
8, 10 and 12 ft. Sizes 








a ee Breaks up the ground more 
— closely than spiked tooth har- 
rows. Levels and pulverizes the ground. 


As a Surface Mulches soil, kills weeds without 
Cultivator = injury to crop. Can be used in 
Corn, Oats, Wheat, Buckwheat, Barley, Pota- 
toes and other field crops. 


Sowing Cover Crops Sowing cover crops be 
Between Rows tween rows (especially 
corn) makes the 3 ft. one-horse size a big pay- 
ing investment. Cover crops make green 
manure that improves soil texture, breaks up 
hard pans, increases water holding capacity, 
makes humus. saves escaping nitrates. 


Increases Yield This machine used as described 
Saves Seed will positively increase yields 
SavesLabor nd often save complete crop 
failure. Saves expensive seed and insures a 
uniform yield. Saves labor by doing big cul- 
tivating jobs on time, quickly, thereby saving 
much harder work and more operations later. 


Send for catalog and get more detailed 
description and list of uses. 


EUREKA MOWER CO., Utica, N. Y. 


Distributing Points 
Marshalltown, lowa 
Omaha, Neb. Peoria, Ill. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


St. Louis, Mo. 









Walking Type 
3 ft. Size for 
Work Between 
Rows 

(Sowing 

Cover Crops 
























































“SEEDING, COVERING AND MULCHING BETWEEN 
ROWS WITH THREE FOOT SIZE 


RY 
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REPARING the Spring 
seed bed is a quick, sure 
job for the Bates Steel Mule. 







Its Crawler traction does not 
slip on the soft ground and there- 
fore allows double discing and 
harrowing in one operation. 







It also does this work at a fast 
speed, thus making a finer seed bed 


than is possible with most tractors. 


The Bates Stecl Mule does not 
ack the ground because of the 
ee" Crawler surface and allows 
the tractor to rest on top of the 
ground as lightly as a child’s foot. 

























The front wheels make easy 
steering and comfortable riding. 






Descriptive catalog mailed 


, p 
upon request. 









MOTOR SALES CO. 
Des Moines, lowa, 














‘Bates Machine & Tractor Co. 
Established 1883 


Joliet, Ikinois 
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Makes Your Day’s 
Work Easier 


Plowing corn is a long job and 
a hot job. Use 
acultivatorthat 
makes your 
day ’s work eas- 





ier. No levers 

tooperate. Gives 
you the use of = 
both hands for = 
managing your = 
team in turning at the ends. = 
It’s the = 
F. Avery’ : 

B. F. Avery’s 
L ivators : 
everless Cultivato 

Upon reaching the end of the row, you take your feet off = 
the gangs and they rise automatically. = 
To free one gang of trash, you release the foot pressure 4 


from that gang and it rises without disturbing the other gang. 

When working on sloping ground, the pivoted seat bar 
angles downhill, giving the wheels and gangs corresponding = 
angle uphill, thus overcoming the tendency to work away 
from the row. 

The pivot pole working in connection with the lateral 
shifting arch makes cross-plowing ‘‘as easy as pie.’’ 

You will make a mistake if you buy a cultivator without 
examining this one. Call on the B. F. Avery dealer. 


Lb 














FOUNDED $. WF. incorporated = 
LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY = 








When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 




















The Horse Power Method of Sorghum Manufacture. 


Making Sorghum With Gas Power 


The sugar shortage of the last year | puts 


the northern 


sorghum crop and the possibilities of 


has called attention to 


sorghum 


industry of 
the 


making a real 


growing in some of northern 


states. Last season 3,500 acres of sor- 
ghum were grown in Wisconsin. In 
Iowa the state reports show some sor- 
ghum grown in every county and at 
least a few mills operated. Eighty- 
five mills were run in the single coun- 
ty of Clayton. 

The agricultural colleges have been 
giving attention to production of the 
crop and recently a number of author- 
ities have given it as their opinion that 


a future exists for sorghum in north- 
ern states. More has been grown the 
last two years because of the sugar 
shortage and for the first time quite 
a little of it has been put on the mar- 
ket. The quality has brought imme- 
diate demand for it and a _ higher 
price has been paid than for sorghum 
produced in the south. It is believed 
the future may see large commercial 
plants similar to those in Kentucky 
and Arkansas. Minnesota already has 


such a plant. At present practically 


all northern-grown sorghum is made 
in mills on the farms. 
The substitution of gaspower for 


Old Dobbin in furnishing power to run 
the mill has put more profit into the 
sorghum milling business and is hav- 


ing a noticeable effect in promoting 
the home industry. The majority of 
farmers now hitch up their gas en- 
gine to the sorghum mill and find it 











more “pep” into the business 
than the time-honored way of 
ding Dobbin round and round the cir- 
cle at the end of the long sweep 

The photograph shows a gas outfit 
on the George Davis farm near My 
Gregor, Iowa, which did good service 
this season, milling enough of the sor- 
ghum to produce 300 gallons of sirup 
a week. The mill is the three-cylinde> 
type, into which the cane is fed by 
hand, a bunch of stalks at a time. The 
juice falls from the mill into a wooden 


prod- 


trough. The mashed stalks are car- 
ried up and dumped. A little shack 
near the mill serves as a boiling out 
place. Three wooden vats eight feet 


long, four feet wide and a fovot deep 


are used. A brick fireplace is under 
each vat. The sirup is run from vat 
No. 1 after it has boiled down to a 
certain degree into vat No. 2, and 
thence into vat No. 3, where it fin- 
ished off. Five or eight runs were 
made a day. The women of the fam 
ily do all the work of the sorghrm 
house, while father and son run the 
mill. Thirty-five cents a _ gallon is 
charged for milling. The mashe 
stalks are also the miller’s property 


and he has found they make a silage 


which the cattle relish and do well on. 

Mr. Davis has been in the sorghum 
milling business for a good many 
years and has found it a profitable 
pursuit. This is the case also with 


his neighbors who grow a quarter or 
half an acre of the sorghum eac! 
son, and find it a 
as excellent sirup. 


sea- 
] 


very cheap as wel 








A Gas Engine Makes a Quicker and Easier Job. 


xperiment No. 8—Annual White Sweet Clover 


The Iowa station makes the follow- 
ing announcement concerning the new 
variety of annual white sweet clover 
discovered by Prof. H. D. Hughes 

“This is a new variety of clover orig- 
inated at the lowa experiment station 
in 1916. When planted in the field it 
made a growth of four and one-half 
feet in three and one-half months, 
while Medium Red clover seeded un- 
der the same conditions made a 
growth of less than five inches 

“Small amounts of seed were sup- 
plied to all the state experiment sta- 
tions and all the large seed companies 
in the spring of 1918. In Idaho ‘the 
clover grew to an extreme height of 
eight feet and seemed more vigorous 
than the biennial after it got rooted.’ 

“A report from Ohio says ‘Not- 
withstanding the terrific heat and 
drouth they began to bloom in about 
ninety days, and just now, this 14th 
day of September, some of them are 


as high as my head, about six feet, 
and covered with bees and blossoms.’ 

“Henry Field, of Shenandoah, after 
growing it for two years, says: ‘Most 


of the plants were higher than 
head. It bore leaves very clos 
ground; were  exceptionalls 
branched, and fine stems; first blo 
eighty days from seeding 

make as much growth in four 1 

as the biennial does in fifteen mo! 

“When seeded with wheat 

sas in the spring of 1919 it grew to 4 
height of three and one-half to four 
and one-half feet when the wheat crop 








was removed and matured se¢ ? 

“At Ames in 1919, planted with ‘103 
oats, it grew to a height of from three 
to four feet after the oats w: cut 
and came into blossom, but d not 
ripen seed. 

“The Iowa experiment statio! s@ 
quantity of seed for distributi but 
as it seems desirable to give t! ed 
just as wide a distribution as posst 
ble, only a very small sample will be 
sent to each applicant, enough to plant 
in a row in the garden where its 
growth and general characteristics cal 
be observed and seed produc ior 
later seedings. <A _ self-addre ssed, 


stamped envelope must be sent wi 
application,” 
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Delco-Light is Carrying the Com- 
forts and Conveniences of the 
City Into Farm Homes 


It is furnishing bright clean electric light through- 
out the house and barn—doing away with the 
smoky, dangerous kerosene lamp and _ lantern. 


It is providing power to pump water, thus making 
possible a modern bath and the convenience of 
running water throughout the house and _ barn. 


It is operating the washing machine, the churn and 
cream separator, the vacuum cleaner, the milking 
machine, the fanning mill, and the grindstone. 


It is revolutionizing farm life—and at the same 
time it is saving so much in time and labor that 
it is actually paying for itself. 


One hundred thousand satisfied users throughout 
the world are the visible evidence of Delco-Light 
leadership in the Farm Light and Power Field. 


DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY 
DAYTON, OHIO 


The Electric Farm Lighting Co., 1200 Locust St., Des Moines, Iowa 
Electric Equipment Co., 222 Ripley St., Davenport, Iowa 

Moulton & Evans, 410 Second Ave., E., Cedar Rapids, Iowa 

W. H. Moulton, 606 Pearl St., Sioux City, Iowa 
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A complete electric tight and 
power plant for farms and 
country homes, self-cranking 
—air cooled—ball bearings 
—no belts—only one place 
to otl—thick plates—tlong- 
lived battery. 


Valve-in-Head Motor 
Runs on Kerosene 

















Feed fresh feed— 
ground daily 


ITH a “G” Feed Grinder Jou can have fresh 
feed always on hand. Ground feed is hard to 
keep fresh, especially if not dry and well 


matured. 


9 Fairbanks-Morse “G’" Feed Grinders grind all grains 


—wet or frozen grains—handle cobs. 


§ Ground feed pays big dividends. You feed less of 
it—raise better cattle, horses, pigs, chickens—get more 
work from your horses—make more money. 


§ “G”" Feed Grinders are quality-built throughout— 
Feicbanke- Morse construction that you know is goo 

They embody every known Valuable feed grinder fea- 
ture. See the “G fone at your local dealer today. 


Morse @ 











CHICAGO 


Fairbanks, 


MANUFACTURERS 

















“G”" Feed Grinder w 
Spirai Sacking =. driven by “*Z"’ Engine 




































Order direct from this list TODAY 


HERE'S your big chance to buy prepared roofing, steel 
roofing and siding at very low prices—but you must act quickly to 
get your share of these savings. Don't hesitate—don't delay—do it NOW 
—TODAY. Select liberally from the six special lots below. 


Lot KR-1 Lot KR-2 Lot KR-3 

















Ajax high grade rubber | Rawhide stone faced gold Rawhide rubber roofing; 
surfaced roofing tm rolls | medal roofing guaranteed | high-grade covering im 
, of 108 sq. ft.; complete} 15 yrs. Rolis contain 108 | rolls of 108 sq. ft. with 
with nails and cement. sq.ft., complete with nalis | nails and cen 3 ply 
3 ply, per roll, $1.85; 2] and cement for laying. guaran teed 1 ars. Per 
ply per roll $1.60; 1 ply} Extra high grade stock ll $2.10; 2 ply, per roll 
per roll $1.22. at big saving. Roll $2.75. $1. 90; 1 ply, per ro # $1.55, 
Corrugated Metal Roofing £c....+t $2.25 
rrug e OOTING square Ft. 
ae 


Lot KR-6 


24 gauge extra heary 


Lot KR-4 


28 gauge painted 2% in. 


Lot KR-5 | 


26 gauge painted 2% inch 


i 
t 
t 
i 


corrugated overhauled corrugated overhauled | painted 2% inch corru- 
siding sheets 544 ft. long, | roofing sheets ef lev } gated overhauled sheets 
per 100 sq. ft. yebo. square feet $3.5 Per 100 square feet $4.00. r 
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Don’t Delay—Order NOW— opel 


HARRIS BROTHERS CO. tvictco 




















OK CUPOLAS 


Cost No More 
Than The Ordinary Kind 


Why not have the best— 
the most efficient, 
fact ry, most durable venti- 
lating system? ‘Thousands 
of farmers have proven by 
years of i] 






most Satis- 









actual service, that 
OK Cupolas are okay in 
every Way. 

If your dealer doesn’t sell 
them, write us. You can also 
get O KX quality in hog house 
windows, stock waterers, hog 
feeders, etc. Write for catalog 


PHILLIP BERNARD CoO., 
2203 Floyd Avenue, Sioux City, lowa 
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Setting Steel Fence Posts’ in Conciéte 


By A. W. 


“Concrete for permanence,” a slo- 
gan adopted by the Portland Cement 
Association several years ago, won an- 
other enthusiastic advocate recently 
in the person of H. C. La Rue, a prom- 
inent farmer near Russell, Iowa, when 
he embedded his steel fence posts in 
concrete. 

While traveling thru the southern 
section of the state this past season I 
had occasion to stop at Mr. La Rue’s 
farm. Having heard that he was an 
enthusiast of concrete in many ways, 
I was not surprised at finding feeding 


floors and watering troughs of con- 
crete, yet when he showed me his 
fence posts set in concrete, I had to 
take my hat off to him. 

For some time people have been of 
the opinion that steel fence posts 
would not be as successful for pas- 
ture and field fence 
purposes as they (1... ua” 
would be for line a H 
fences. This was 
largely due to the ; 
fact that such : 
posts, being small ~ i : 
in diameter, would | i 
easily be pushed 
out of alignment. 

This danger has 
been eliminated in 
the case of Mr. La 
Rue, for he has 
placed a concrete 
collar around each 


post wheih extends 


for some distance 
above the surface 
of the ground to 
prevent the posts 
from rusting should 
the grade along 
the fence happen 
to raise. 

The steel posts 
were placed in the 


center of a concrete 
form, stove pipes 
or gallon cans. The 
forms were then 





filled with concrete 








Concrete Bed for Steel Posts, 


TURNER. 


as permanent, if not more so, than 
any in use. This gives the post great 
adhering weight where it is needed, 
There is no danger of these posts be. 
ing pushed over or pulled out of align 
ment. 

In one place in particular Mr. La 
Rue has raised the grade up along 
the fence so that the concrete colla; 
was placed to extend some six inches 
above the present ground level. This 
gives a neat appearance to his fence 
as the top line is free of sways. 

The most common cause of disca 
ing wooden posts, and under certain 
soil conditions the same fate m: 
fall ungalvanized steel, is their rott 
just above the ground. This part of 
the post is subject to both ground and 


air corrosion, which rapidly dest 


the lasting qualities of the post. To 
overcome 


La Rue tape 
concrete ul 
post for seve 
|} inches, as 

| in the picture. 7 
} 


this Mr. 


also takes « 

the dirt that 
cattle for< D 
around the p 

wet seasons < 


furrow that 
quentiy thrown up 
under the fer in 
plowing. 

This method is 


easily understood 
by anyone, and the 
equipment required 
is small as 
pared with the re- 
sults that most 
any use of steel 
posts would be on 
a more secure ba- 
sis in the fence 
proposition if the 
time was taken to 
embed the 
In addition it would 
be a good way to 
use up the old stove 
pipe and the large 
eans that collect 
so rapidly. 


com- 





p sts. 





Normal Seasonal Trend in Cattle Market 


We have had several requests for a 
chart giving the normal seasonal trend 
in ae. eattle market.. The chart pre- 
sented herewith deals with the normal 
seasonal trend in native steer prices on 
the Chicago market during the ten 
vears previous to the war. These na- 
tive steers are of the type which have 
been given a short feed of corn, and 





November, 98, and December 93. Com- 
paring these figures with the normal 
we get some idea of the danger of rely- 
ing absolutely on such a set of figures 
for a guide. Those men who fed for the 
May and June markets in 1919, a pra 
tice which is ordinarily safe, lost lot 
of money. And yet it is decided 
worth while to know the normal sea 
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Ordinartly ffnished steers reach their low point in late December, and generallly 


rise in price until April or 


> 


will dress out around 58 or 59 per cent. 
Expressing the average price for the 


year as 100 per cent, we find that it 
was normal before the war for the 
January price to be 96 per cent: Feb- 
ruary, 97; March, 100; April, 103; May, 
103; June, 108; July, 103; August, 103: 
September, 101; October, 100; Novem- 
ber, 97 December, 94. Unusually 


heavy, well-finished cattle had a tend- 
ency to somewhat higher than 
these figures in July, August and Sep- 
tember. No specific year exactly con- 


run 


forms to this normal seasonai trend, 
altho ordinarily cattle are at their low- 
est in December, January and Febru- 
ary, and at their highest during the 
summer. 

One of the greatest years of varia- 
tion from the normal seasonal trend 
was 1919, when the price in January 


was 102 per cent of the yaarly average; 


February, 103; March, 104; April, 102: 
May, 97; June, 88; July, 101; August, 
107; September, 100; October, 105: 


Ms iy. 
to the ge 





‘dred 


Is this year an exception 


neral rule? 


sonal trend and in addition to watch 
events day by day and keep our eyes 
open. 


If we assume an average price for 
native beef cattle for the year 1920 of 
$15, we would expect with the normal 


seasonal trend a price of about $14.5 





in February, and about $15.45 in April 
May, June, July, August and Septem 
ber. Now, 10ut much question, the 
price will g her than $15.45 a hut 


sate some of these su 


months, and it may very possi bly g0 
lower in certain other months. Just 
how this will work out, no one cas 
prophesy at this time. It is possible 


for a decided shortage in fat cattle © 
occur during any of the summer 
months. 

The ordinary run of beef and butch 
er cattle, as distinct from fat steer 
have a considerably different seasona! 
trend of prices. They normaily react 
their highest about the middle of April 
just before the pasturing season be 
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THE MOST BEAUTIFUL CAR IN AMER 








The Ideal Five-Passenger Car 


It required only thirty days for our new 
five - passenger “Glenbrook” to establish itself 
as one of the most popular cars on the 
American market. 


Now, its reputation has become International 
and the demand from Great Britain alone is far 
in excess of our export allotment. 


The “Glenbrook” is a tremendous success— 
there can be no doubt about that. It has won 
its way into the hearts and minds of the 
Motoring World almost over night. 


It has made more real friends, 1n a shorter space 
of time, than any other model ever produced 
by this Company. If you are at all familiar 
with Paige history, you will appreciate the 
significance of this statement. 


There is, of course, a very definite reason for 
such universal endorsement of our new car. 
You will find it in the single word, Performance, 
as expressed through a strictly modern power 
plant and chassis. 


The “Glenbrook” is not a racing car though it 
is easily capable of sixty miles per hour. What 
is vastly more important, it is an utterly de- 
pendable car—one of the most thoroughly 





satisfactory motor vehicles that has ever been 
developed for the road. 


By “Satisfactory,” we mean that it possesses all 
the power and speed that a sane man could 
possibly desire. We mean that it offers the true 
luxuries of exquisite design, ample room, soft 
upholstering and velvety spring suspension—all 
these without the burden of excessive upkeep. 


It is, in a phrase, the Ideal five-passenger motor 
car—an incomparable investment in six-cylinder 
transportation. The logical recognition of this 
fact has resulted in a permanent demand that 
is World Wide. 


We predict that you are going to hear the 
“Glenbrook” referred to as the greatest dollar- 
for-dollar value on the American market. It 
possesses such obvious advantages over the 
usual type of five-passenger car that this con- 
clusion would seem to be inevitable. 


However, you alone must be the judge of com- 
parative values. We merely ask you to take 
one ride in the “Glenbrook” and form your 
own opinion. On this basis we are content to 
rest our case because we know that our three 
years of experimental work and testing have, 
indeed, produced the finest of all light sixes. 





PAIGE-DETROIT MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, Michigan 








Manufacturers of Paige Motor Cars and Motor Trucks 
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Sunlight on 
and proper ventilation in the hx 
house are necessary for best resul 
in hog raising. G 


v 
in the roof of your hog house are 
a permanent investment and your 


first cost is your only cost. 


IDEAL Hog Honse Windows 


Built of heavy rust-proof galvanized iron, 


eak roof style for greater strength. Eac 


is equipped with a ventilator in the top so 
that you get the ventilation extra at no 


more cost than the regular sun window. 


The Ideal Window for hog house roofs has 
good features and has overcome the 


all the 
objectionable ones, No screens required. 


The ventilator is built in every window and 
Ideals are built 


doesn’t cost you extra, 
strong and are practical 


FREE. Four Sets of 
IDEAL Hog House Plans 


We have plans of four model hog houses 
that will give you money-making ideas for 
building or rebuilding your hog house. 
us your lumber dealer’s name and get you 
four plans free by return mail 
BATION. MANUFACTURING CO. 
406 & E. 6th St fe) 








the hog house floor, 
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6s Moines, lowa 








15% More Wool 


You wouldn't let 15% of any crop go un- 
harvested, yet that’s the waste in your wool 
crop if you still shear by hand. The most 
expert hand shearer doesn't get al! the 
wool, nor does he cut evenly. 

The modern sheep shearing machine 
not only gets 15% more wool, but gets it 
quicker and easier, and the wool is longer 
and better. The sheep is not scarred, and 
a smooth, even stubble is left, which means 
a bigger, better crop next season. 

Good, marketable wool brings top prices 
Why waste your time shearing by hand 
and cut down your wool profits? 

Get a Stewart No. 9 Ball Bearing Ma- 
chine—it’s a time and mon- 
ey saver for flocks up to 300 
head. Soon pays for itself. 
Strongly built, runs easily, 
will last a lifetime. 


Price Only 


$19.25 


Your dealer has it, or you 
can buy from us by send- 
ing $2.00 and paying bal- 
ance on arrival. Write for 
catalog. 

Chicago Flexible Shaft 
Company 
Dept, 117 , 5600 Roose- 
velt Road, Chicago 























UKULEL 


FO R a limited time only, we offer 
12 gauge 
L barbed wire at less than the cost of manu- 
> facture: 4 point barbs %& in. long, spaced4 
Coated with best special 
Put up in reels 


highest grade extra heavy 


5 in. apart. 
wi athe r resisting paint. 
ol 750 ft. wewhing 538 lbs. 


Special Low Prices! 


2-8x 100 
per reel.. 
2-Sx101. 
2-Sx102 
2-8x108. 
25x14 
per reel 


HARRIS BROS. CO., Dept., Rx-48 
35th and Iron Sts, CHICAGO 


Carload, 625 reels, 
100 reels, per ree! 
50 reels, per reel 
25 reels, per ree)... 
Leas than 25 reels, 





Hawaiian Guitar, Violin, Mandolin, 
Guitar, Cornet, Tenor Banjo or Banjo 


Wenderful new system of teaching note music by mail, To first 
ls in each locality, we give a $20 superb Violin, 
lele Gutter, Hawaiin Galtar, Cornet, Tenor Banjo or Ranjo abso 

ee. Very emall charge for lessens only. We guarantee suc 
charge. Complete ootfit free, Write now. No obligation 


GUNGERLAND SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Inc. Dept. 126 CHICAGO, ILL. 





Mandolin, 


WAL 





gins, and gradually work lower and 
lower as the pasturing season ad- 
vances. They finally reach their very 
lowest point, however, in December, 
just the same as fat 

Almost without exception, it is true 
of all kinds of live stock that prices 
are at their very highest about the 
middle of April. This is ordinarily 
true of all kinds of cattle, of hogs, 


steers. 


Selecting a 
By J. J. 


Along back in the hazy past of 1915 
William Crownover was called on to 
judge the grade Belgians at the Mar- 
shalltown district fair. When he came 
to the judging ring he found led out to 
him a clacs of grade Belgians such as 


he had never seen before. They were 
clean-jointed, easy-moving colts with 
size and constitution. A little inquiry 
led to the discovery that they were 


mostly by the same sire. The good 
ones, in fact, were all from this sor- 
rel horse which the Belgian world 
now knows as Alfred de Bree Eyck. 
He was a horse of a little different 
type from the then accepted type of 
Belgian and had passed thru the hands 
of the importer without attracting 
special attention. He had, however, 
attracted the attention of his owner 
at that time, a man who knew and 
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So far as the other 
months of the year are concerned, 
there are great variations, depending 
on the class of stock, altho there is a 
rough tendency for November and De- 
cember to be low points for most 
es of stock. Fat stock generally reach- 
es the high point late in the 
but thin stock at this time of the year 
is often rather weak in price. 


sheep and horses. 





class- 


summer 


Belgian Sire 


NEWLIN. 


There is a tradition that the sire of 
this horse was the produce of an old 
mare in Belgium that was sold to a 
little poor farmer for $110 while car- 
rying the colt. The poor man had to 
have a horse to work and the owner 
of the lot of mares priced the old one 
to him at what seemed a high mark. 
He took the mare and she dropped the 
cold now known as Indigene du Fos- 
teau, the greatest sire in Belgium. 

Reports have it that this Belgian 
sire ‘was taken by the Germans and 
became unmanageable and was shot 
Mr. Samuel Bell reports to have seen 
the old horse since the armistice and 
that he is in poor shape, due to over- 
work and exposure, and is about the 
same as dead so far as his usefulness 
to the breed is concerned. This old 
horse was four times champion of the 


















































Alfred de Bree Eyck at the Spring Stallion Show in 1916. 


loved a good herse when he saw him. 
He did not own recorded Belgian 
mares, but this good horse was not too 
good for him to own and profit by. 

When Mr. Crownover faced that 
string of colts he realized their sire 
had come thru the only test that 
counts in the end with a constructive 
breeder—producing a string of uni- 
formly good offspring. Charles Irvine 
was Visiting at Mr. Crownover'’s home 
not long after this colt show and the 
latter incidentally told him about the 
colt show and the horse that had sired 
them. He even suggested that Mr 
Irvine stay over night with him and 
they two would go and see the horse 
and some of his get the next day 


The next day they drove into the 
yard where the horse lived at that 
time and asked about the _ colts. 


“Sure,” came the reply, “I can show 
you any number of them.” Mr. Irvine 
had heard that remark so often that 
he had little faith in it, but they began 
driving and looking at colts. Almost 
every one a good one and a cok at 
every place they stopped All the 
while they were trying to get a price 
on the sire of these grade colts. After 
three-quarters of the day was past the 
price was finally set at $3,500. Mr. 
Irvine could not cover that without 
seeing his banker and it took another 
long visit to get a twenty-four hour op- 
tion on that sorrel stallion. The horse 
changed hands and went to live at 
Irvinedale farms. 





Brussels show and with his get was 


eight times champion of the same 
show, not being defeated from 1906 to 
1914. 


Alfred de Bree 


story 


Such is the story of 
Eyck and his sire. It is a brief 
up to the time that he began as a sire 
of registered Belgians and began as 
a show horse in the I 
Every Belgian breeder knows that he 
was a heavy winner at the state fairs 
and then that he was an _ Interna- 
tional champion. 

The books of the stallioner who 
stood him to grade service show that 
he served over 100 mares in one sea- 
son at $20 and that seventy-eight of 
them were not returned for the second 
cover. If he had that record as to 
breeding in grade company, there is 
no reason to believe that he should not 
prove a similar breeder with the re- 
corded mares 

It has been said, and that not long 
ago: “It is one animal which puts 
a breeder on his feet as a success. Let 
him part with that animal and he is 
going down the hill.” 

That is to say, a man with judgment 
enough to find a good sire and keep 
him correctly has the makings of suc- 
cess in him There is no reason to 
deny the chances every man has in se- 
lecting his live stock. It is the man 
with keen insight who selects and 
profits by his selection. There are 
plenty of animals from which to select 
and we suspect that had Old Brilliant 


selgian classes. 
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This improved, neat-fooking, san- 
itary indoor closet will me ake your home 
mode -rn—give you city comfort and ¢on- 
venience—-protect your family against 
sickness, Easily installed in any room, 
sanitary and odorless— 
Guaranteed jich quallty— 
perfect satisfaction or your 
money refunded within thirty 
d ays, Only $9.98, Big pro- 
duction makes this low price 
possible, Write for informa- 
tion orsend in your order now- 
--you take no risk whatever. 
Waterman-Waterbury Co. 
1121-47 Jackson St. N. E Minneapolis, M 



























MAKES GOOD 
in Hardest Tests 


Send for Free Engine Book- 

let before ordering any en- 

gine and become informed 

regarding the constru % 

dependability and low 

of —— of the long stroke, 
large bore 









Atype Reco ~neoe es % H. oo up. 
Write 
BOOKLET Xowi 
STOVER MFG. & ENGINE CO. 
2018 Lake St., Freeport, lil. 
Mrre.Stover Feed Mills, Ensilage 
lacks. Sam- 
indmulls. Est ,1862.F vee Cat. 















be able to give good 
letter. H. P. Wilkinson, Mitchellville, lows 








“Out Stumps 


Get richest, most productive land 
=ninto crops. Make more money 
=| Hercules on 30 days’ free trial 
Three-year guaranty. Safe 
and fast. Send post card 
for free book. Introduc 
tory price offer now 
HERCULES MFG. CO. 
937 28th St., Centervillc, la 














“Wire Enciwe Works 








Kansas Ci euaberyh. Fa. 
153E Osidena Ave. 153 pire Bidg. 
WANTE —Married man. by the = 
for pure bred stock farm. Must 


references. State salary in Urs’ 
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The thinking Farmer is 


Finding Out for himself 


HE farmer who thinks for himself 
is rightly suspicious of the untried—the 
unproven. 


Every year it is becoming Aarder to 
interest him in farm machinery that has nothing 
but theories or appearances back of it. 


Everything he buys for his farm must 
meet these simple tests—Does it work—How 
long will it continue to work — What will it 
cost to operate? 


When the thinking farmer considers 
buying a tractor, he disregards impressions. 
He gets at the bottom of the matter by finding 
out what tractor has always made an honest 
return in service for the money put into it. 


He finds that the G-O Tractor for 
nine years has been operating successfully 
on farms all over the country. 


He finds that in every sort of field 
work—from plowing virgin soil to the final 
harvesting, and on every sort of belt-job, from 
sawing wood to filling silos—the G-O Tractor 


The General Ordnance Company 


General Offices: 
TWO WEST 43rd STREET, NEW YORK a 0% 
Western Sales Office and Works: 3 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IA. 
THE G O COMPANY OF TEXAS ewe 
Dallas, Texas 
Eastern Works: 
DERBY, CONNECTICUT 
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does the work, does it economically, and keeps 
on doing it. 

So simple is the operation of the 
G-O that an unskilled hired man can run it. 


With its six speeds forward and re- 
verse, the G-O Tractor can be instantly 
adapted to any kind of soil, or any kind of 
belt work. 


The G-O patented driving mechanism 
does away with complicated gears and the 
trouble and expense that goes with them. 


Its oil-filled, dust-proof gear casings 
—the limited number and simplicity of its 
parts — its scientific three-point suspension — 
all reduce the wear and tear on the tractor 
and add years to its working life. 


The farmer who is looking for a tried 
and proven tractor will inevitably be led to 
the G-O. 


Our booklet “How Success Came to 
Power Farm” may be had for the asking. 
No expense. No obligation. 
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FROM THE FORMULA OF :: 
A MOTOR COMPANY 


Protect Your Motor Car 
with a Better Lubricant 


Motor car lubricants are used to protect the wearing parts. 
These parts really operate on a film of oil that must be 
kept constant under all conditions or metal will grind 
against metal and wear and destruction will result. 


Naturally, a lubricant that will maintain this film of oil 
most perfectly under all conditions is the best one to use. 
There is but one kind of a lubricant that will give your 
car the greatest protection in this way—and this is a 
lubricant made from Pennysylvania crude oils. 


HERMOLINE lubricants are made exclusively from the 
best Pennsylvania crude. This means that they will stand 
up under the hottest temperatures created within your 
motor when other lubricants break down. This means 
that HERMOLINE will assure you safe and constant 
lubrication. This means that HERMOLINE will give 
greater protection, longer life and smoother and better 
operation to your car. 


You can be sure of securing lubricants made exclusively 
from Pennsylvania crude oils when you insist that your 
garage man supply you with HERMOLINE. 





Put it to any test you like—HERMOLINE is the lubricant 


you should insist upon for your motor car, truck or tractor. 
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HERRING MOTOR COMPANY By 
Des Moines, lowa RS 
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The Test of Oil Value 


There are five tests by 
which the supreme quality 
of lubricants made from 
Pennsylvania crude oils 
are shown, and by these 
tests HERMOLINE lubri- 
cants are proved superior 
for use in your motor car, 
truck, tractor or aeroplane. 
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Gravity ; . 
The gravity ofan oilshows % 25 
its density Lubricants 5 RY 


like HERMOLINE, made 
from Pennsylvania crude 
oils, run high in gravity 
(from 30 to 33 degrees), 
and are invariably filtered 
oils that contain a small 
percentage of carbon. 
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Viscosity 
The viscosity test shows 
the ability of oil to retain 


es ger 


cvra, 


*. 


its body under extreme e io 
heats. Inferior oils usually a> 
havea high viscosity, while : 
Pennsylvania oils havelow 

x 


viscosity (from 150 to 240 
at 70°), but when subjected 
toa heatanywhere near the 
temperature of a working 
motor Pennsylvania oils 
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surpass all in viscosity and t Bsa 
lubricating capacity. ee 


Flash and Fire 


The flash test shows at 
what temperature the va- 
pors coming off the oil 
will ignite when a small 
flame is brought close to 
its surface. 

The fire test shows at what 
temperature the oil itself 
will burn. Oils refined from 
Pennsylvania crude show 
a flash of 400° Fahr. and 
over—a fire test of 450°. 


Color 


Some of the lightest col- 
ored oils often contain the 
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most carbon, so that tests f 
of color should never be : ee rat 
taken as proof of quality a Ee oe 
without the other tests 32 2% A 
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described in this column. 
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Filtering 


g 
Oils made from Pennsyl- ‘3 
vania crude may be de- ws 
pended upon as being truly ia 
filtered oils when they SHE 
have a high gravity (from 8 ¥u e 
30 to 33 degrees). You i ee 
will note that HERMO- Sa Sx 
LINE oil has both light 4 
and colorand high gravity. & 


Ask your dealer for the 
HERMOLINE booklet— 
it tells in detail how to 
prove oil value. 



















Earn $100 to $100 a Month 


Young man, are you ~2—— 
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Co! tothe Sweeney 
School. Learn to be 
an expert. teach 
with tools not books, 
Do the work yourself, 
that’s the secret of the 


SWEENEY SYSTEM 
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™ of practical training by which 5,000 
soldiers were trained for U. S. Gov- 7 * 
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How and poultry raisers in GFOW Fast 


all parts of the country are 

using Semi-Solid Buttermilk because they know it is 
the ‘‘Best Hog and Poultry Feed on Earth. 
quicker gains, earlier marketing and bigger profits. 
100 per cent digestible. 


Semi Solid Buttermilk 


‘The Best Hog and Poultry Feed on Earth.’’ | 


| 


| 


Better Than Grain Feeds. Order a barre! of Semi-Solid Buttermilk (average 
weight 500 pounds). One barrel makes 1000 gallons of pure, rich, 
buttermilk feed. Order today 


CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS COMPANY 





” 


It gives 





it fresh indefinitely. Semi-Solid Buttermilk 
is pure enough to drink or use in batter 
cakes. Don’t use a substitute or so-called 
modified buttermilk. Get the Genuine 
Semi-Solid Buttermilk, absolutely pure and 
unadulterated, for quick results. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 
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of the Percheron breed been given a 
fair chance the history of the Per. 
| cheron horse would have been differ. 
} ent. Amos Cruickshank let some of the 
good Short-horn bulls pass thru his 
hands before he gave them the chance 
that was awarded to Champion of 
England. 

Even when a telegram comes, like 
it did to Charles Irvine at the Inter. 
national this season, offering a rec. 
ord amount for Alfred de Bree Eyck, 
the selling of the sire is hardly called 
a breeder’s success. A breeder’s suc- 
cess comes from the continuous use 
of the same blood and the same man 
agement thru the total of his working 
years. I suspect that Alfred is about 
like one of the family at the Irvinedale 
farm. One of the family can not be 
sold. 


Which Variety of Corn? 

An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“IT am growing Reid’s Yellow Dent, 
but would like to try a few acres of 
some other yellow variety which ma- 
tures a little. earlier and still gives a 
fairly good yield. How would Iowa 
Gold Mine or Leaming do for me in 
the southern part of Jones county? 
Would you recommend any other va- 
riety?” 

We regard it as dangerous to give 
much specific advice concerning dif- 
ferent varieties of corn. There is 
more difference in yielding power b: 
tween different strains within a va 
riety than there is between varieties. 
At the Iowa station at Ames last 
year, some strains of Reid’s Yellow 
Dent yielded as much as seventy-five 
bushels per acre, whereas. other 
strains only yielded fifty-two bushels 
per acre. We looked over the differ- 
ent strains as grown at the college 
and observed an enormous difference 
in the characteristics of the strains as 
developed by different men. Certain 
strains seemed to throw an unusually 
high percentage of nubbins under con- 
ditions where other strains produced 
a high percentage of fine-looking ears. 

Most strains of Gold Mine and 
Leaming are earlier than Reid’s Yel- 
low Dent, but not all strains. In a 
general way, it may be said that the 
Iowa Gold Mine and Leaming are vari- 
eties of corn which yield well and 
mature a little earlier than Reid's 
Yellow Dent. We can not say any- 
thing further than this, owing to the 
fact that there is such a great dif 
ference between strains. It is hoped 
in the near future that our various 
agricultural colleges will develop 
yield contests under controlled condi- 
tions to compare the different strains 
of our standard varieties of corn. 
After several years of such contests, 
it should be possible to give more 
definite advice as to the different 
strains of corn. 








1918 Versus 1919 Oats for Seed 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“I have part of my 1918 oat crop 
left. These oats have always been 
kept dry. Would you advise me to use 
them for seed in preference to my 
1919 oats which are light and chaffy?” 

Ve do not know of any extensive ex- 
periments along this line, and in our 
opinion there is little reason for p! 
ferring one above the others. Chafil 
ness is not so much of a disadvant 
¢ some people think We sugges 
that our correspondent germinat 
K 








ernels from each crop and use 
d the crop which has the highest 
percentage of germination and the 


tr , hoot 
strongest shoots 


| Temporary Sheep Pasture 


| A Nebraska correspondent writ 
“It will be necessary for me to 1 
! something this spring for a té 
| rary sheep pasturt I have consid l 
| both rape and Sudan grass. Whi 
| the better?” 

While Sudan grass has been 


with good results in Kansas, w 
ertheless have a decided prefer 


for rape as a temporary pasture 
under Iowa and Nebraska conditions 
We suggest that our corresponde! 


broadcast five or six pounds of ! 
or drill in three or four pounds } 


acre early in April Rape furnis! 

a quality of pasture much higher 
protein than Sudan grass In _ fact, 
rape is even richer than alfalfa. The 


only objection to rape is that on poor 
soil, especially in dry, hot weather, it 
is likely to prove a failure. 
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a Uruguay as a Stock Country 


According to a recent report made 
by the Bureau of Markets, Uruguay 
is evidently one of the best stock-rais- 
ing sections in the world. This little 
nation is only about 40 per cent larger 
than Iowa, but in 1916 she had nearly 
twice aS Many cattle and nine times 
as many sheep. Most of the land is in 
pasture, and very little corn and oats 
are raised. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that Uruguay has just about one- 
thirtieth as many hogs as Iowa, and 
one-third as many horses. 

\s a cattle and sheep country, Uru- 

y has many splendid advantages. 
The soil is fertile, the rainfall fairly 
plentiful, the temperature is neither 
exceedingly hot in the summer, nor 
‘ xceedingly cold in the winter. Good 
pasture land in Uruguay is expected 
to support about one cow to the acre, 
or in other words, it is just about 
twice as good as Iowa pasture land. 
Alfalfa, for some reason, does not grow 
well in Uruguay, but the native pas- 
ture grasses are so fine that they do 
not feel the lack of alfalfa. 

Cattle and sheep are the keynote to 
prosperity in Uruguay. Over 90 per 
cent of the exports from this little 
country are beef, mutton or wool. Nat- 
urally, therefore, there is a very keen 
interest in the breeding of fine cattle. 
They have a stock show at Salto which 
ranks second only to the famous Pa- 
lermo show in Argentina. The most 
tage breed in Uruguay is the Short- 
horn, but the Angus and Hereford also 
rank high. 

The sheep industry in Uruguay 
seems to be on somewhat the same ba- 
sis as in such states as Montana. The 
sheep already on hand have been of 
the fine wool type, such as the Merino 
and Rambouillet, but the ranchers are 
now using long-wooled English rams, 
such as the Lincoln, thus producing a 
cross-bred wool and mutton type of a 
sort which has been very popular in 
all extensive sheep raising districts, a 
type which has been especially popular 
in the western part of the United 
States and parts of Australia. 

Two of the worst drawbacks in the 
live stock industry in Uruguay are the 
cattle tick, which infests part of Uru- 
guay, and the foot and mouth disease, 
which is found everywhere. By using 
ipping vats, the Uruguayan govern- 
ient is gradually getting the best of 
the cattle tick, but the foot and mouth 
disease is too firmly established, and 











will always cause losses. It doesn’t 
ordinarily cause the death of the af- 
fected animals, but does make their 


mouths so sore for a time that they 
eat very little and lose severely in 





fles} It is estimated that the ordi- 
nary Uruguayan steer is six months 
or a year slower maturing than would 
be the case if it were not for foot 
and mouth disease. 

The Uruguayans have heretofore 
bought their pure-bred live stock to | 
a very considerable extent from the 
Argentine breeders. There is no rea- 
son, however, why they should not 


more extensively with the United 
and it is anticipated that an 
Xtensive pure-bred cattle trade could 
worked up if our pure-bred cattle 
uld go after the business. This 
applies particularly to the Short-horn, 
Angus and Hereford men. 





Fertilizer for Corn 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“a ive bought a run-down farm 
which I intend to seed to clover. How- 
€ [ must grow some corn this 
y nd am wondering how it would 
be t se commercial fertilizer. About 
V uld it cost per acre? What 
1 best kind? How is it applied?” 

We suggest that our correspondent 

I fertilizer attachment to his corn 
I and apply on one part of his 
f id phosphate at the rate of 100 
I per acre. We would leave still 
‘ r part of the field altogether un- 
t and then make an effort next 
fall to discover in a rough way wheth- 
€ fertilizers have increased the 
Yield sufficiently to pay for them- 
Selves In most experiments in this 
Section of the country, acid phosphate 
has given better results than any other 
fertilizer. The total expense of ap- 
Piying 100 pounds of acid phosphate to 
an acre need not run over $2. 
P When our correspondent gets down 
‘0 the proposition of permanent soil 
*ulding, as distinct from temporary 
“*sults, we suggest that he depend for 
his fertility quite largely on lime. 
Cover, rock phosphate and manure. 





usive Evidence 
Fence Posts 


Exhgustive tests have proven the durability and long 
life of Western Red Cedar Axe-Split Posts. U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Foresty Service, Bulletin 95, 
gives Western Red Cedar a breaking strength of 81 
per cent of white oak. 



















Western Red Cedar isa slow growing wood. Ithas the 

natural resinous oils which withstand decay. Fallen 
trunks of red cedar trees in Western forests are found 
in good condition after 600 to 800 years, 


This Forestry Bulletin says about Western Red Cedar: 
“Its long resistance to decay is shown by the 

fact that some of the fences built nearly half 

a century ago were doing service until just 

recently.” 

Farmers can now get Western Red Cedar 

Axe-Split Posts of guaranteed first grade. 

“Lifetime” Posts have the name stamped on 

every post. 

Mr. H. D. Luteof the Obar Ranch, Paxton, Neb., says: 
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Your lumber merchant now has “Lifetime” Western 
Red Cedar Posts in stock or can get them for you 
quickly. Mail us the coupon today and we will send 
you our booklet, “Pointers on Posts.” 


LIFETIME POST ASSOCIATION 


World's largest manufacturers of 
Axe-split Western Red Cedar Fence Posts 


702 Peyton Building ~“ Spokane, Washington 


Piles of Western Red Ced dar 
Posts, cut from _ century-old 
trees, as they lie in the woods awaiting in- 
Sspection and trade-marking with the name 
“Lifetime.” 
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TRADE MARK 


Red Cedar 
FENCE POSTS 


You may now be sure of getting aran- 
teed, first quality, axe-split, Cedar 
Posts by looking for the name MTree” 
on the end of each post. This is the in- 
spection mark of our Association and as- 
sures you that these have passed inspec- 
tion and are up to grade inevery particular. 


“Lifetime” means axe-split from the 


Gentlemen: The Red Cedar 
(photo at left) were placed i 
“Seg cround by myself and ma 


The fence is still in 





vt and a ates p 
posts % ill see many more 


wice 
JAMES HAYES, Fairfield, Wash. 
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will soon need 
a new pair of 


CARHARTT 5 


Confer a favor on your —— book by 
wearing Carhartt Overalls in making 
this year’s crop. Don’t be misled by 
| substitutes and inferior garments. Pay 

the difference and demand 
When i in my the genuine Carhartt. If your 


y dealer will not supply you 
CARHARTT with my overalls, made from 
OVERALLS Carhartt rege: Cloth, Mee > 
and with a my neares actory for 


samples and prices. 
oe HAMILTON CARHARTT 






























Atlanta, Georgia Dallas, Texas 
hap iest Detroit, Michigan San Francisco, California 
set in world | Hamilton Carhartt, 
| cn Semana c — 
—sesse5— Fill out and address to factory nearest you. | 


Please send me samples and prices of your Carhart® 
Overalls, made from your Carhartt Master Cloth, also prices 
of Carhartt Work Gloves. 

I will appreciate the Farm, Stock and Account Book, 


TT TTP Ti 
SS —— | 
. CLOVES Name........- cen Seucdsscnadaadehessiceadeseancedatcetaiiae «a 
Don’t forget to ask for my Farm, “a | 
Stock and ng B — Book. 
Itis FREE TO Y | 


WG ss cccddecdhsdeedess cocces sess OBcccscossse R.F.D.. «co 


Dealer's Name....ccccccccsccccssseccccccceces daadeseteiaueae = 
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Endurance Makes Hudson 
the Largest Selling Fine Car 


More Than 80,000 Owners Value That 
Quality Most Because It Means Long 
Dependable Service, Freeof Car Troubles 


Hudson outsells all the world’s fine cars, 
only because of qualities that count in 
every day service. 

Chief of these is durability. All 
motorists so regard it. 


And endurance is written everywhere 


in Hudson history. 

Since Hudson made its unrivalled en- 
durance records, it has led all other fine 
cars in sales every month and every year. 

That proves how experienced motorists 
judge car worth. 


How Hudson Gained 
Leadership 


It was not speed that gave it sales 
leadership; though Hudson holds more 
stock car speed records than any car, and 
with cars embodying the Super-Six 
principle won more points in speedway 
racing than the fastest special racers 
ever built. 

It was not power; though Hudson holds 
the fastest time ever made up Pike’s Peak, 
in the classic of all hill climbs. 


These Qualities Inspire 
Pride In Hadsons 


They are valued of course by more than 
80,000 Hudson owners. They contribute 
to the rounded supremacy of performance 
which distinguishes the Hudson every- 
where. And it is natural to feel pride of 
ownership, and affection for a car that 
mone can rival in fleetness, or in hill- 
climbing. 

But few will ever care to use the full 
limit of Hudson speed. Few will meet 
hills to test its limits of power. 


What does count every day of use is 
sure, dependable transportation. What 
does count after many months of service is 
the way Hudson retains its smooth, silent 
powers of superior performance, un- 
diminished. 

It means the assurance and reliance in 
your car that you feel in a watch that has 
served you for years, and never gave you 
cause for doubt. You are not disturbed by 
speculation regarding probable car troubles. 
Because with Hudson, car troubles are not 
thought of because of their remoteness. 

And remember that the Super-Six 
principle which accounts for al! Hudson’s 
speed, endurance and performance 
records, is exclusive in the Hudson. No 
other maker can use it. For the Super- 
Six motor, which adds 72% to Hudson 
power, without added weight or size, was 
invented and patented by the Hudson. 


Mark How Hudson Now 
Fulfills Its Prophecy 


Every year has seen some improvement 
inthe Hudson. The new models approach 
nearer the builders’ ideal than they ever 
believed practicable. It is today a finer 
machine than those early models, which 
made performance records, no other car 
has equalled. 

Hudson alsoleadsinstyle. Its influence 
shapes motor design each year. 

Demand for such advantages as Hud- 
son’s inevitably means that immediate 
delivery is not possible for all who want 
them. Many have waited months for the 
model of their choice. 

Even should you not want your Hudson 
until next year, now is not too early to 
place your order. 


Hudson Motor Car Company, Detroit, Mich. 


(3014) 
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kill weeds-not corn 


“Sure Scour” Culti- 
vator Shovels do not 
cover up hills of 
corn. Dirt slides off 
the smooth Dlade and 
round shoulders Makes 
perfect mutch on top soil 

Scours Clean in any soil 

“SURE-SCOUR” 
CULTIVATOR SHOVEL 
W A. Thielbar, Henry, 


ill., says “scours well in 
every kind of soll” John A Kern, Fowler, Ind, says 
att Su ‘ 

















Be ever used 
Riad of Cultivator Wreice tod 
120 Railroad Street 


Eagle Mfg. Co., Morton, UL . 














DO YOUR OWN CEMENT WORK WITH A 
LITTLE WHIRLWIND CONCRETE MIXER 
Hand and power, the size you need at @ 
price y ou'dilike. Work done in one- 
Ofth the time, Built of all s' 
and iron Like the $500 mixers 
but simpler. The Leader of 
Little Mm Perfect work lo 
any class of mixing. E 
Clean, Batch of about 3 cubic ft. 
@ minute. Only practical mixer 
farmer tor. 
ton guaranteed or Money refunded. Write 
for circulars or order from this 
advertisement to avoid delay. 
THE LITTLE WHIRLWIND MIXER CO. 
426 dould St, CROSS! 
8 MEN CANT STICK IT' 
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Scene om the Farm of 
W. 0. ABRAM 
Newton, Iowa 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 





in every locality. 


every 


built. 
insist upon the OK. 


2312 Floyd Ave. 
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(aN Non-Freezable 
STOCK WATERERS 


Will Increase Your Profits 


Just as they are increasing the 
profits of thousands of other farmers 
That’s because 
they provide stock with a supp! 
of pure water within easy reach, al- 
ways at the right temperature. 

OK Waterers have proven best by 
test. They are 
twelve sizes and styles to meet all 
requirements and are substantially 
Don’t accept a substitute— 


made in 


‘Ask the OK Dealer in your town or 
write for our FREE catalog. 
PHILLIP BERNARD COMPANY 


Sioux City, Iowa 
Shipmenis made from Stous City or Peoria, Ju. 
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Short-horn Pedigrees 


“Will you please explain thru your 
paper how a man who is new to the 
business can tell when examining a 
pedigree for either a Short-horn or 
Polled Short-horn animal just how 
many Scotch tops and how many 
polled crosses he has? Some breed- 
ers claim more than they should for 
their cattle. I think there are a good 
many who would appreciate some 
pointers in this matter. 

“G. W. K.’ 

There is no way in which a pn 
who is not familiar with the p 
grees of Short-horn cattle can deter. 
mine the number of Scotch tops nor 
the number of polled crosses he h 
The Polled Short-horn breeders mai 
tain a separate office for the registra. 
tion of hornless Short-horns. In the 
certificates which are issued from that 
office the polled animals of the pedi- 
gree are marked with a cross just in 
front of the number. In examining 
the pedigree of a double. standard 
Polled Short-horn, which is issued 
from the American Short-horn Breed- 
ers’ Association office, there is ne 
method at present by which you can 
tell the number of polled crosses. 

There are over eighty families of 
Seotch cattle. Any individual whose 
pedigree traces to a cow imported 
from Scotland is considered a Scotch 
pedigree unless there have been out- 
crosses made in this country since the 
importation of the foundation female. 
By continual study of the various 
Scotch breeders, supplemented to 
some extent by the names which are 
given to Scotch cattle, a man can us- 
ually decide whether the bulls used in 
the pedigree are Scotch or otherwise. 

A manual has been issued from the 
association office, prepared by Mr. 
B. O. Cowan, which contains more in- 
formation in regard to pedigrees than 
any other source of information which 
we now have. A study of this manual 
will enable a man to become more fa- 
miliar with Short-horn pedigrees. 

The main thing for our. corre 
spondent to consider is a study of cat- 
tle rather than a study of pedigrees. 
Any Short-horn of modern type, short- 
legged, deep-bodied, carrying aR 
abundance of width with a good head 
and neck, evenly fleshed and, if a cow, 
carrying a good udder, will sell for a 
great deal more than the cost of pro- 
duction, regardless of breeding. 

The thing that has made Scotch 
Short-horns popular in this country 
is their type rather than their breed- 
ing. If they were not of modern and 
useful type any popularity gained be- 
cause of breeding would be _ lost 
Whenever American breeders have 
given the same amount of study to 
individuality, usefulness and charac- 
ter of their cattle as has been given 
by breeders in Scotland, the Ameri- 
can product will be just as greatly 
sought for as are the Scotch cattle of 
today. A pedigree which shows alk 
most as many owners as there are gen 
erations is not indicative of construct- 
ive breeding. A _ careful study of 
Scotch pedigrees of the most popular 
sort will show that the breeders of 
Scotland kept within their herds a 
sufficient number of generations to 
establish a family. In many instances 
a “Cruickshank Victoria,” “Marr Bes- 
sie or Clara,’ “Campbell Ury,” “Bruce 
Rosewood or Augusta,” will show as 
many as a dozen generations of the 
same foundation name below the im 
ported cow in America. This indi- 
cates that these particular families 
must have been considered and prized 
very highly by their producers in 
Scotland, otherwise they would not 
have been retained on the farms thru 
so many years. It is also an indic& 
tion that the men producing them are 
cattle breeders rather than cattle 
dealers, hence it is justifiable to as 
sume that they paid particular atten- 
tion to using bulls of merit on cows 
which they had so carefully selected 

The popularity of Scotch Short 
horns in the United States is largely 
due to the fact that originally bulls 
imported from the best herds of 
Scotland made a marked improvement 
in the offspring when mated with cows 
of the so-called American families, 
such as the Rose of Sharon, Young 
Mary, Phyllis, and others. Because of 
the improvement in the type of calves 
produced in this manner the natura 


conclusion was readily arrived at that 


if the bulls had served such a useful 
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ourpone, females of the same weak 
would be equally desirable. 

While it is a fact that Scotch 
Short-horns are more popular today 
than any other families, yet it might 
be noted in this connection that the 
grand champion female at the 1919 In- 
ternational Exposition at Chicago, Lit- 
tle Sweetheart, was a Scotch topped 
cow, showing that the American fam- 
jlies should not be entirely neglected. 

W. A. COCHEL, 
American Short-horn Breeders’ Asso- 
ciation. 
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Editor’s Note: The book prepared > & Foes = a Nay aan nm) 
py Mr. Cowan has been received in Sure 
this office and contains much valua- 
ble information. The tabulated pedi- 
grees of Short-horn prize winners for 
the past twenty years are included, 
with the result that it gives great op- 
portunity for real pedigree study. It 
may be obtained by writing the Ameri- 
can Short-horn Breeders’ Association, 
13 Dexter Park Ave., Chicago, Ill., and 
enclosing $2. 


he time tried 
piston rings 


For ten years these rings have stood the test— 


made good. And time is the severest test of any 
product. They are tried and true. 





Experience in Fattening Horses 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

J notice you have some suggestions 
concerning the fattening of horses, 
and would like to give my experience. 
I have had from twenty to sixty fat- 
tening horses on hand nearly all of the 
time during the past four years. For 
grain I use a mixture of two parts of 
shelled corn and one part oats, in 
connection with black strap molasses. 
We put about three or four inches of 
the molasses in a common water pail 
and then add water until the pail is 
full. We pour enough of this over 
the corn and oats in the box to wet it 
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Genuine McQuay-Norris \sasfRoor Piston Rings, by creat- 
ing uniform action on the cylinder walls, stop piston ring 
leakage, increase motor power, decrease carbon and save 
fuel and oil. 


They are made in every size and over-size to fit every 
make and model of tractor, truck, passenger car or gaso- 
line engine. Your dealer has them or can get 
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in good shape and mix it well. After, proper sizes for you promptly from his job- 
preparing the feed in this way, we al- ber’s complete stock. 
low it to stand several hours. For 
instance, morning feed is mixed the <QUay ; F 
night before, and in the morning we oe PerOye Write for this Booklet >> 
mix the feed for noon, and at noon we m. - “To H d to Hold P. > aoe 
mix it for night. We start out with To Control Excess Oil ; ° nor at 0 ower, a valuable ex 
three or four pounds of grain at a heen aia Teen: daaebaaaaina planation of the relation of piston rings to power. 
feed at first and gradually increase pump oil, Use in top grooves Address Dept. B. C. 
to about seven pounds. Seven pounds of each ag In the —< 
ata feed three times a day is heavy esas a ag betagp McQuay-Norris M ects C 
feeding, and it is necessary to watch lene anata t y ris anutfacturing Company 
the horses to see that they clean up St. Louis, U.S. A. 
one feed before giving them the next. 
If there is any feed left over, clean out = 
their = boxes and cut down on the | SUNUCUNUHENENE ERNIE UTORRENT ECAH AT TEA NUD AURAER ERE UT ET ETT 
next feed. 
’ Clover hay is the best hay, and we | = 
2 keep the mangers full of it at all | 
‘ times. We keep our horses two and | 
two y ogetiver and give them no exer- | ~ 
h cise except when necessary when | 4 Yeh @ 4 a 8] ] orn 
y showing them to a buyer. We feed 
|. about ninety days and have been able Yi * 
d to make excellent gains. With one ; 1e¢ Ss S apl eeliug 
» lot of horses which was shipped to me | 
t. from Minnesota, Kansas and Iowa, I | 
e was able to make an average of a lit- | ec : 
0 tle better than four puonds a day, or a | Let Us Send You Our Free Book “The Forkner Shipping weight 150bs. Price $22.50 
C total of 3870 pounds in eighty-eight | Improved Method of Farm Cultivation” pose Agere pHa dag cnr pect ne ‘aad ben 
nl days. These were five and six-year- ' | Pays for itself on the first job of QUAECOE OF & TU 
‘i- old horses which weighed about 1,400 | ET a bigger corn yield this year by having a better prepared TERRACING, DITCHING, TILE DRAINING 
ly pounds to start i seed bed with all the weeds out of it, with the course soil on IRRIGATING. etc ° 
of {ILLINOIS SUBSCRIBER. the surface and the fine warm soil down in the root bed. This is Beat investment any land owner aces wine alia 
ul- the kind of a seed bed that will make your corn grow faster and Twenty-Two Dollars and Fifty Cents, Simple; ac- 
ne " yield more. No farm tool assures a larger corn yield than the = © pow and ne eee wit! h fall instrae . 
t- ° . — J RING Used ¢ y args gricultura chools, 
of Mistakes I Have Made FORKN - oe EED BED MAKER Atlanie vo Pare and gon wil enorse ie ton 
ar To Wallaces’ Farmer: WITH CULTIVATOR ATTACHMENT : pe Pe il t your ty ene ee s a 
of We ought to be able to learn from | which prepares a better seed bed for you in less time. Its spring shov- Gealla of unease beck. gue ents mecaghe cael 
a on n mistakes, but it is cheaper to | els stir up the soil to a uniioem depth, 1 10 matter how hard it may be, address of our distributor in your section, 
to learn from the mistakes of others. So | and cuts 11 1-2 feet. The Forkner ade es the coarse soil on the sur- BOSTROM-BRADY MANUFACTURING CO. 
es lam going to tell you about one of | face and the fine warm soil in the root bed where it holds warmth and 85 St St ATLANTA, GA 
28 mine, because I see a large number | moisture for germinating the seed quickly. Then, too, the Forkner onewar Street, ATLANTA, GA. 
ce of farmers are making the same mis- | has a Cultivator Attachment which covers six rows at a round, It 
as take. breaks up the surface crust, and at the same time destroys millions of 
he I built a garage two years ago 12x20 small germinating weeds. Phis attachment works equally well on 
- feet. That was a mistake. For a lit- corn from the time it can be rowed until it is knee high. 
es 7 ‘= ee cost | could — age “= Get a FORKNER and you will grow enough extra corn this year to 
ed pena —— = eC fl sal more than pay for it, besides s saving much of your high-priced farm It PAYS to GRIND ALLGRAINS 
eee are ames, et | IMD aber Cp the coupon and mail i now. “Ie wll bring! you a fe Sok incense 
not 6 look drs he pele seperti he copy of our ae me tigi FORKNE R Improved Method ig ns grinders are the correct principle (; 
iru im most heaters Hel oak Cae cnn. Cultivation. t tells about the value of a good seed bed and how in Feed Mill construction. They -\} 
car ‘ ‘ c ; eee to make it. mean larger grinding surface 
‘ or one car and a tractor or truck. | close tocenterof Shaft;thus More 
rv Even one never owned more than ; The Li ht Draft Harrow Co EA ne Oe 
as- ‘ tng — oy bog ge be used g 1 s | ePethce Wenetlastings verouecprost | 
oN advan age or 1e hired mans car Mar Wh | etek teas team ‘One Dollar: an your tari 4 
en : lor neighbors’ cars when they come | 633 Nevada St. en, ae | Fepaire. #0". W.Watt, Jacoveburg, O. J at 
7 ~ Visit you. Therefore, I advise | agen ne Sececeeseeo W sizes; 3 to %5 HP. | Write a Vy 
ort- ‘armers who contemplate building gar- Cieht Crete — Hi. G. BOWSHER CO. SOUTH BEND, IND. 
ely Nery to make them large enough to marshalitown, fowa. “ — | 
alls told two cars. FORRNER — dq. By gy pn 
“an : a. was SEYMOUR. book on “The FORKNER Improved Method of 3 corDS iN 10 HOURS 
ih Poweshiek County, Iowa. Fare (Guitivation” and details about your make- 
~~ ie BUNS EAST bows j 
‘ies, Remarks: Mr. Seymour is right. DE cknedawatede Cd (se eeee OVioneesdcos 
ung We can help one another a lot by Piste. «is ciiv vse set ee ee 
. telling of our mistakes. Let’s hear State 
lves from $ 5 E PTERUERUEREREEEEREEEEE TEE BY ONE MAN. It’s KING OF THE WOODS. Bares money and , 
ural other readers on mistakes they ekache. Send for FREE catalog No. B §$ showing low price F 
that have made,—Editor. When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. ug Sawing Machine Co., 161 West larrison St., Chicago, a! 
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UICKLY cleaned under a faucet 

or with a pail of water—buckled 
or unbuckled in an instant—warm 
and water-tight always— 


That’s why farmers everywhere 
are buying the new U.S. Walrus. You 
need a pair for all-year-’round use— 
for dozens of odd jobs 
around the farm. 


You can slip on the 
U. S. Walrus right over 
your leather shoes—and 
slip it off with your toe 
when you're through. Its 
thick, fleecy lining keeps 
your feet comfortable in 


Wash them clean— 






**U. S.’’ Rubbers—A wide range of 
the coldest weather.  moieis in light and heavy styles to Jast. At the very places 
meet every need, Made in all sizes, 

for men, women, and children. 


































Slip them off 


Walk into the house with warm, dry 
~~... feet—that’s the new “U. S.’’ Walrus 


Wherever you go—workingin drains 
or ditches—splashing through water 
half a foot deep—the U. S. Walrus 
gives you perfect protection. And 
then at your doorstep— no matter 
how dirty and muddy they may be 
—a moment’s wash under a faucet 3 

ae. | leaves them as clean as 
See | before you started out. 
Every trace of mire 
washes quickly off their 
smooth rubber surface. 


Made by the oldest 
and largest rubber organ- 
ization in the world, the 
U. S. Walrus is built to 








| 
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where ordinary overshoes are weak- 
est, the U.S. Walrus has been made 
strongest. Every point of strain is 
heavily reinforced. 


Ask your dealer today to show 
you the new U. S. Walrus. After 
you've worn a pair for a day or so, 
youll realize why they’re fast be- 
coming so popular with farmers 
everywhere. 


Other ‘‘U. S.’’ models—all built 


for the hardest wear 


Whether you prefer a boot for 
the wet season, a bootee or rubber 
for general use, or a cloth-top arc- 
tic—you can find in U. S. Rubber 
footwear exactly what you need. 
Tough, heavy soles—special rein- 
forcements at toe and heel—and 
always the highest quality rubber 
—these points are winning U.S. Rub- 


*U. S.” Arcetics— 
Madeof snow-tight cash- 
merette, warm and com- 
fortable. Reinforced 
where the wear is hard- 
est. In one, two, four, 
and six buckles, all 
weights and sizes, 











United 








ber footwear thousands of new 
friends every year. 


Ask for U.S. rubber footwear—it 
means solid wear and long service 
for your money. 




















““U. S.’’ Boots—Reinforced where the 
wear is hardest 


1 — The sole—Five soles in one, all of the finest rubber. 


2— Back of the heel—Every step you take puts a 
strain on the seam in back. At this point every U. S. 
Boot is reinforced with ten thicknesses. 


3— The toe—Won’t break through like the toe in so 
many boots. It has three heavy layers, a special 
toe-cap, and an extra sheet of highest quality rub- 
ber on the outside. 


4— The “‘bend’’ in front—a boot has no lacing in front 
to “give” as you walk. Every mile you cover, the 
rubber there bends and buckles 750 times. Six 
heavy thicknesses give long wear to U.S. boots 
at this point. 


“U. S.”’ boots are madein all sizes and styles— 
Short, Storm King, Sporting, and Hip. In red, black, 
and white. 


Ask for U.S:RUBBER. FOOTWEAR 


States Rubber Company 
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Barley Voie Oats as Hog Feed 

A southwestern Iowa 
ent writes: 

“How does barley compare with 
gats as hog feed? My idea would be 
jo feed the barley soaked. [I am 
farming eighty acres of extra good 
and and wish to get the greatest pos- 
gible production of hog flesh per acre.” 
4s a five-year average in Mont- 


correspond- 





I county, lowa, oats have yield- 

ty-five bushels per acre, and 

marley twenty-nine bushels. The aver- 
age for the whole state of lowa dur- 


ing the same period has been about 
thirty-eight bushels of oats and twen- 
tynine bushels of barley. Evidently, 
the argument for substituting bariey 
for oats is just a little stronger in 
Montgomery county than it is in the 
state of Iowa as a whole. 

Experiments indicate that for fat- 
tening hogs, ground barley has a value 
per bus hel about 75 per cent as great 
as corn, and ground oats have a value 
about 45 per cent as great per bushel 
as corn. On this basis, the average 
are of oats in Montgomery county 
would have a feeding value equiva- 
jent to about sixteen bushels of corn, 
as compared with about twenty-two 
bushels of corn for the average acre 
of barley. In like manner, for the 
state as a whole, the average acre of 
oats would hav e a feeding value equiv- 
alent to about seventeen bushels, as 
compared with about twenty-two bush- 
ds for barley. 

On good rich land we believe that 
barley will ordinarily produce more 
hog feed per acre than oats. On poor 
land, neither one will do well, but we 
are inclined to give the preference to 
cats. Generally speaking, we believe 
that the barley in lowa is grown on 
just a little bit better land than the 
oats of lowa, and that the figures here 
presented are therefore just a little 
mfair to oats. However, after all 
the allowanee is made that can be 
made in favor of oats, we believe that 
barley has a slight advantage. Our 
correspondent should not think of 
growing barley, however, unless he is 
prepared to grind. Soaking will not 
take the place of grinding. Grinding 
is even more necessary with barley 
than it is with oats. 








Rape and Soy Beans in Corn 
r Lambs 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“| wish to run two carloads of 
lambs in my corn this next fail, and 
would like to know what kind of 
atch crops would be advisable to 
plant with or in the corn to make the 
best feed for them.” 

We suggest that our correspondent 
plant at the same time with his corn. 
either with a bean planter attachment 
or mixed with the corn in the planter 
box, about eight pounds of soy beans 
per acre. Good varieties for the pur- 
Pose under Missouri conditions are 
Medium Green and Mongol. Under 
lorthern Iowa conditions, the Black 
Eyebrow and Ito San seem to an- 
swer the purpose better. 

At the time of the last cultivation 
Wwe would broadcast rape at the rate 
of three pounds per acre. If the 
Weather is exceedingly hot and dry 

ape may not amount to much, but 
is a fair amount of rainfall, 





th 
ff t 





the 1 will come on and furnish 
¢ » : > 

fully as much and possibly more feed 
than the soy beans. Rape costs 15 


cents per pound, and the man who 
sheeps down corn really can not af- 
i io without it. In our opin- 
good stand of rape furnishes 

® and better feed than a good 
stand of soy beans. The safe thing to 
do, however, is to use both. 








Spring Wheat 


m.. horthern Missouri correspondent 
tes 


on What do you think of sowing 
Spring —— in this section? When 
% the best time to seed?” 

From central Iowa south, spring 
Wheat is Just about the poorest of all 
Crops Occasionally it will Yield as 
Much as fifteen bushels per acre, but 
gre it goes around seven or 
a bushels. _ The only hope of suc- 
a Spring wheat under scuh 
ans is to seed a very early va- 
ho +" as the Marquis or early 
in . at the earliest possible moment 
-. Spring, never later than April 
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year around. 

















The odd jobs like clearing land, grinding feed, 
sawing wood, make the tractor profitable the 


The K-W Magneto guarantees an instant start 
and steady power in any weather—on any fuel. 


Buy your tractor to work the year around — 
equipped with a K-W Magneto which starts the 
tractor without fussing even in zero weather, and 
makes it pay dividends every month in the year. 


— 





~~ Ready Power for Odd Jobs 
. TH I. H. C. Titan Tractor is ready in a minute 
& for any work— belt or draw bar. 


IGNITION C2 
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Fires Any Fuel—Gets Maximum Power Out of Every Drop 








“Licensed” 


rvice 
Station 








kw Auto-Motive Service XW 


INCORPORATED 


16th and Locust St., 


Des Moines, Iowa 


“Licensed” 


rvice 
Station 

















Full weight— 
Galvanized— 


able, rust-resisting galvanized sheets manufacture 


tests have proved the superiority of this material for Roofing, Tank 
KEYSTONE COPPER STEEL is also unexcelled for Roof. 


aq 
“Better Buildings’’ booklet. et 


Look for the Keystone added below regular b rands. 


Culverts, ete. 
ing Tin Plates, 
Sold by leading dealers. Send for free * 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Frick Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa.’ 


Apollo 4° 


oofing Products 
In country or city—for farm buildings or resi- 
dences, metal roofing is positively unequaled. | 


APOLLO- KEYSTONE Copper Steel Galvanized Sheets are the most dur- 
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The Engine That Breathes | 


The GADE is the 
only engine that cools 
inside of cylinder. No 
water or fans. Can't 
freeze up. Uses one- 
third less fuel than 
others. Eighteen yrs. 
on the market. All 
sizes on skids or trucks. GADE BROS. MFG. 
Co. (Engtue Dept.) towa Falls, Iowa. 





Bone | Spavine 


Nomatter how old the case, how lame the 
horse, or what other treatment failed, try 
Fleming’s Spavin and Ring- \ 
—— =— $2.08 a Bottie 


(War paid). One application usually 
ee intended only forestablished cases of 







Rane kan ne and Sideb. Mon 
Bertie tale Weite f fr rLemina's , 
POCKET VETERINARY . Itis FREE 


FLEMING BROS, 211 vate 211 Union a rnc 
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Bovee’s 


Compound Hadiater 


FURNACES 


Pipeiess and With 
Regular Piping 

Sold at 
Manufacturers’ Prices 


Twenty-five years on the 
market. Have the latest 
scientific improvements. 
Every furnace fully guar- 
anteed. Absolutely a firet 
class, high grade 
Heating Piant. 

Write for free descrip- 
tive catalog and our first 
cost prices. 


BOVEE FURNACE WORKS 
195 W. 8th St, WATERLOO, 10Wma 









Bout let another week go be without getting full facts about Ff 


ALTA Al TA ADJUSTABLE FI FEED BOX 
forte $i metas Separate necone for hunni taka 
for particu’ lars and special FALL Prices. 


PETER JENSEN ALTA, IOWA, 
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The country’s biggest rancher — 
what he thinks about the packers 


Robert J. Kleburg is manager of the “Million 
Acre Ranch” in Texas. He keeps about 40,000 


breeding cattle. 


The following is from his 


remarks made recently before a committee: 


“Their (the packers’) busi- 
ness prospers most when 
they have an ample and 
regular supply of live stock 
from which to draw. 


“It therefore follows, as a 
matter of course, that it is 
to the interests of the pack- 
ers to foster, not to hamper, 
live stock production. In 
order to do this they must 
pay the producer of live 
stock a fair price for his 
products, so that he, the 
producer, may be enabled 
to stay in business. 


“I therefore contend and 
believe that the producer of 
live stock who conducts 
his business properly has 
nothing whatever to fear 
from the packers. He needs 
the packers to prepare his 
product for the market and 
to distribute it. 


“Without the aid of the 
packers the production of 
live stock could not exist 
as an industry. 


“T can well remember when 
there was no real market 


for live stock in the part of 
the country in which I lived 
—southwest Texas. 


“In those days we drove 
the steer to the butcher’s 
pen. The butcher would 
slaughter him, throw away 
the head, horns, hoofs and 
other offal, and give the pro- 
ducer credit for so much 
meat at his shop. All of 
this waste is now saved 
and marketed. * * * * 


“T believe that when a busi- 
ness is as big as the packers’ 
business, that business has 
to be conducted properly 
and on business lines and 
on principles of fairness to 
the public. 


“I do not believe they can 
afford in their own interests 
to conduct their business in 
such a way that it injures 
the great mass of people 


with whom they do busi-, 


ness, * * ** 


“Nor do I believe that the 
packer can control the law 
of supply and demand.” 


Swift & Company, U.S. A. 


Founded 1868 


A nation-wide organization owned by more than 30,000 shareholders 























25 Cords aDay | 


Eastly Sawed By One Man. 
Easy to move fromcut tocut. Make 
big profits cutting wood. Cheap 
and easy to operate. 


OTTAWA [OG SAW 
Does 10 men's work at one-tenth the cost. 
Makes work easy. Engine can also be used for 
running pumps and other machinery. 
blade easily removed. Write for our low price, 

Cash or Easy Payments, 








—s oO 
a Day Trial ‘ 
10-Year Guarantee (| 


LUMBE 


MILLWORK and genera! building material at 


25% OR MORE SAVING 


to you. Don't even consider buying until you havesent 
Gs complete list of what you need and have our estimate 


FARMERS LUMBER CO. 


2442 BOYD STREET 


Saw 
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See the Worthington dealer near 
you or write for Bulletin 3S fully 
describing engines,lighting plants, 
feed mills, etc. 


INGECO 
TYPE 


Grinding, Sawing, Churning 
—Easy with a Type “W” 
A Type “W” stands up. It delivers to 
the last notch of its rated capacity the 
year round, out of doors in wet weather, 
in zero weather, under varying loads, 
Burns kerosene and cheap fuels. 
Equipped with Webster Tri-Polar Os- 
cillator, A Type ““W” is a “sure buy.” 
WORTHINGTON PUMP AND MACHINERY CORPORATION 
301 Holthoff Place, Cudahy, Wis. (Suburb of Milwaukee) 


Prompt shipments from nearby distributing centers 


Executive Offices: 115 Broadway, New York 


Throttling a Choa alalela 


Kerosene Engines 











circular. 


ANEWHOT BED 


to operate, has control of heat and moisture. 
Sure and reliable, guaranteed. 
THE BROKEN BOW MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Broken Bow, Neb. 


Costs less then Five Cents a da 
capable of starting 40,000 plants. 





Costs Tess than a manure hotbed. 


Patented 


Standard seize, 
Send for 








OMAHA, NEBR. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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Boys Corner, 


This department is fer beginners. We talk hea 
about the simple th ef farming; about the 
and how it was made; how plants grow in it, abo 
farm animale—the cows, the horses, the pigs, ete. 
how they eat their feed and grow. We want to study 
all theseethings and many more, and any : ang 
Stagg 














one wants to ask a question, or doesn’t und. 
or wants to tell us something which he has lost, 
we hope he will write us. 








— 
Feeding Plants 

You have all read how fond plants 
are of nitrogen, phosphorus an tas. 
sium. This kind of thing didn ean 
much to me until I put some pur» sang 
in ten or twelve different p and 
tried to grow some rye in it. 7 rye 
would grow for three or four weeks 
and then die down. I added ittle 
sodium nitrate to one pot, a lit al. 
cium phosphate to another, and some 
potassium sulphate to a third, and to 
one pot I added all three. The only 
rye which produced seed was that in 
the pot to which had been added al] 
three. I saw this with my own eyes, 


and from that time onward knew that 
this talk about nitrogen, phosphorus 
and potassium was the real thing, and 
not simply the hot-air talk of ferti. 
lizer manufacturers. 

The finest plant food in existence 
is ordinary manure. Every ton of it 
contains about 10 pounds of nitrogen, 
2 pounds of phosphorus and 10 pounds 
of potassium. Its only weakness ig 
that it is just a little short on phos. 


phorus. Every ton of manure spread 
over good Iowa corn land will increase 
the corn yield by about three bushels 


per acre, the oats yield by about one 
bushel, and the yield of clover by about 
100 pounds. With corn at $1 a bushel, 
oats at 60 cents, and clover hay at $15 


a ton, a ton of manure is actually 
worth about $4.35 in its ability to in 
crease crop yields. On a few very 
rich soils it may not be worth quite 
this much, but on many soils it is 
worth even more. This is not a mat- 
ter for argument. It is a proposition 
which has been proved by experiments 
not only in Iowa, but also in Illinois, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania and England 
This business of feeding plants 
would be a snap if there were plenty 
of manure, if there were enough ma 
nure to put eight tons on each acre of 
land once every four years. The ordi- 
nary quarter-section farm only pro 
duces about a half a ton of manure a 
day during the winter months, and 


this means that there is only about 


four tons to each acre of crop land 
once every four years. Four tons of 
manure are a whole lot better than 
none at all, and if it is spread where 
it will do the most good, it is enough 
to keep our best soils in good shape 
for another fifty years or so. Just the 
same, there will be a slight tendency 
downward, and on the poorer soils 
there will every year be greater and 
greater difficulty in getting a stand of 
clover. 

The best way to help out manure is 
to grow clover. Clover brings down 
nitrogen from the air, and its deep tap 
roots go down into the lower levels of 
the soil and bring up phosphorus and 
potassium from places where ordinary 
plant roots can’t reach. Now there 
are all kinds of clovers, and f the 
standpoint of plant food som: bet: 
ter than others. For instance weet 
clover, which is just a little distasteful 
to animals, ordinarily grows ker 
than red clover and adds mo! tro- 
gen to the soil. A new kind of sweet 
clover which gives great promise as 4 
soil builder is the annual whit weet 
clover discovered by Professor Hughes, 
at Ames. Last year when this annual 
white sweet clover was seeded with 
oats, in comparison with the o ary 
sweet clover and with the com: red 
clover, it was found that after the oats 
were taken off, the annual sweet Cio 
ver came on just about twice fast 
and there was far more green manure 
to plow under in the fall. When the 
seed of this annual white swe yver 
gets to be cheap, it ought to be very 
popular for seeding with small grains 
for soil building purposes. 

One thing which neither manure no 
clover can do very well is to f rnish 
phosphorus. Most soils are rather poor 
in phosphorus, and there is no cheap 
and easy way of getting it. Animals 


are constantly taking phosphorus off 
the farm in their skeletons. Bones ar 
calcium phosphate. The brain is said 
to be made partly out of phosphorus 
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and the Germans used to have a say- 
ing. “NO phosphorus, no thought.” The 
practi« 11 place for people in the corn 
pelt to get phosphorus is from Ten- 
nessee, where they have rock phos- 
phate mines. Rock phosphate, unfor- 
tmnately, is rather slow-acting. If you 
gish to find out ina hurry whether or 
pot your soil needs phosphorus, you 
should use acid phosphate. The pack- 
ers and other fertilizer people have the 
practice e of treating the rock phosphate 
with sulphuric acid, and thus making 


the phi csphorus soluble, so the plant 
roots can get at it easier. You might 


send an order to one of the Chicago 
packers for 100 pounds of acid phos- 
ate, which will probably cost you 


around $1.50 or $2. Spread this phos- 
phate over your manure at the rate of 
about 40 pounds to a load, and then 
watch next year how the corn grows 
on that part of the field where you 
have added phosphate to the manure, 
as compared with the part where you 
applied no phosphate at all. On some 
soils, phosphate increases the yield of 
corn tremendously. In Missouri, many 
farmers have a fertilizer attachment 
to their corn planter, and apply their 
acid phosphate at the rate of 100 
pounds per acre by means of this at- 
tachment. They also drill it in with 
their winter wheat, for they have found 
that wheat appreciates phosphorus 
even more than corn. 

Once you have found that your soil 
really needs phosphorus, the thing to 
do is to start using rock phosphate. 
Rock phosphate is cheaper than acid 
phosphate, and the only disadvantage 
is that it is rather slow-acting. 

Fertilizer companies sell what they 
call 2-10-4 fertilizer, or 2-8-2. The first 
figure in each case refers to the per- 
centage of nitrogen, the second figure 
to the percentage of phosphoric acid, 
and the third figure to the percentage 
of potash. The fertilizer companies at 
the present time seem to be pushing 
most vigorously for a 2-10-2 fertilizer. 
This kind of fertilizer may be just the 
thing for some soils, but in most places 
in the corn belt straight acid phos- 
phate, which is nothing more nor less 
than a 0-16-0 fertilizer, gives just as 
good results at less expense. 

The first thing to do in feeding 
plants is to save all your manure as 
carefully as possible, and spread it as 
soon as you can. The second thing is 
to grow clover once every four years, 
using lime to help your clover grow if 
your land is acid. The third thing to 
do is to experiment with acid phos- 
phate and find out whether or not your 
soil is weak in phosphorus. If you are 
on a rented farm, or if you want very 
quick results, you can experiment with 
the regular commercial fertilizers, such 
as the 2-10-2, 





Early Hog Pasture 


An Hlinois correspondent writes: 

“What would you consider the best 
and earliest crop to sow for hog pas- 
tre this coming year?” 

The best annual hog pasture is rape, 
but the earliest is oats. We suggest 
_ cour correspondent seed in late 


rch or early April a mixture of five 





= ks of oats and four pounds of rape 
seed per acre. The oats will furnish 
considerable pasture, beginning late in 
May, and the rape will come on in good 
shape about the middle of June. Our 


correspondent should seed enough of | 


the pasture so that he will not have to 
ve oo closely during May and 
vine. We would suggest about one 


acre of 


pasture for each fifteen spring 
Digs 
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When You Want a Change 


ir mir id gets weary worry- 
1g 01 ily cares and troubles, and 
re tire 1 of reading about 
e n congress and out, and 
- ers everywhere, and when 
a: re dispose d to feel that every- 
% a6 is topsy-turvy and that the world 
wp ot What it used to be, turn to 
aoe ry’s Letters to the Farm 
ge [ nel Henry’s Own Stor ¥." 
y find there a cheerful opti 
—m a enii ul philosophy to clear 
“dl a ronb les and give you a re- 
While. n of the things most worth 
uae’ ‘o not have copies of these 
Serie. —_ get them thru this of- 
CS¥ers pel ents per volume in art card 
substanti. ye or $1 per volume in 
ry's Ov ‘i cloth covers. “T ncle Hen- 
Volum tory” is complete in three 
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CAANDCER SIX 


Famous For lts Marvelous Motor 


























and his family want and need. 


Seven-Passenger Sedan, $2895 








SIX SPLENDID BODY TYPES 


Seven-Passenger Touring Car, $1895 Four-Passenger Roadster, $1895 
Four-Passenger Dispatch Car, $1975 
Four-Passenger Coupe, $2795 


(All Prices f. o. b. Cleveland) 


CHANDLER MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Greatest of all Sixes and 
Most Closely Priced 


ST as discriminating people in the large cities buy Chandler 
J°. cars, so thousands in the prosperous country sections and 
small towns are buying the Chandler because they have come 
to know that it is the greatest of Sixes and much more closely 
priced than any car which might perhaps be compared with it. 


The Chandler is just the car that many a prosperous farmer 
Its really marvelous motor, the 
exclusive Chandler motor, built and refined constantly for seven 
years past, endows it with power and flexibility which make the 
Chandler Six master of any road. Its solid cast aluminum crank 
case extending rigidly from frame to frame, Bosch magneto 
ignition, silent chain drive for auxiliary motor shafts, dual one- 
piece manifold, annular ball bearings, and many other superior 
features of design coupled with sturdy construction through- 
out, give the Chandler Six mechanical excellence and endur- 
ance and economy which men who really know motor cars 
recognize and admire. 


Wife and daughters and sons will delight in the beauty 
and style and comfort of the Chandler car’s roomy 
bodies, in its ease of riding and the lightness of control. 


There is no other car so fine at anything like such price 


If You Do Not Know Your Chandler Dealer 
Write for Catalogue Now 





Limousine, $3395 




















Don’t try to raise crops on sour soil. 


Clover, al- 


falfa, legumes, will not grow unless soil is sweet 


Overcome sour soil conditions. 


Papers we send you FREE 


Spread lime 
FREE TEST PAPERS 


Make a test yourself with Soil Test Litmus 


Soil experts endorse this test. 


HOLDEN '™ Sietuor 














Spreads wet or dry limerock and phosphate 


16% ft. wide. TWICE THE WORK of others. 
to any wagon. No holes to pe 
Spreads evenly. Handie mater 

Offer, prices and literature, al so FREE TEST P APERS 


The HOLDEN Company, Inc. 





Attaches 
clipe bow onde ate cleats. 
w for 10 Day Trial 


Gert 14 Peoria, fll. 











GEALES proposals will be received hy the | 
City Clerk of the City of Galesburg, Iil., 

until 5 o’clock p.m. Monday, March 1, 
1920, for 1 Uncle Jim Road Leveler in good 
condition. WM. M. BOUTELLE, City Clerk 
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Keep you mf od bags c 
dry, the D whe n you ben e 1 wor mo 
them t is iioeat 


ean and 
e ship 
p> es. 
BOSWORTH BAG ( — ANY, 
Memphis. Ten 
References: Any Me ssphts Bank. 











When writing to advertisers, please 


mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 


HARNESS 


If you are fn need of a good first class 
Work Harness made of number one Oak 
Leather and by thet coe Of, ORR MOnED WIN e 

I g or hind k pad har ness, Our own 
right. Satisfact on guar anteed. 
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A. N. S. THOMPSON, 





Burt, lowa 


BER 


MILLWORK and genera! building material at 


25% OR MORE SAVING 


to you. _ teven consider buying unti! you havesent 
us complete list “) w eager Zi »u need and have our estimate 
by return mail, Pp quick and pay the freight. 


FARMERS LUMBER CO. 


2442 BOYD STREET OMAHA, NEBR. 


Bank your ‘ON yw? and your 


Winter Hog Watering is done 
a your dealer’s or 
ect from factory $9. 50 


THE ONLY. HOG WATERER CO., Sioux City, lowa. 
Pounder Harrows s Do 


work an d outwear S steel, Auk 
30 use De aie v sell or U 
cata of. alt 

warntd el ay a, Hite h On 
a. 55 ‘Fort gikineen. Wis. 
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Write C. H. Pounder, 
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HEARTS AND HOMES 


This department was established by Mrs. 
Hearts and Homes readers are welcome. 


Henry Wallace. 
If preferred, name of writer wi 
dress al] inquiries and lette’ s to Hearts and Homes Department, Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Letters on subjects of interest to 
ll not be published. Ad- 








Philippians, 4:8 

“But why,” an earnest mother 
of a moving picture leader, 
show movies which 
things that are inspiring, 
courage and faith in mankind, 
of the sensational?” 

The man who provided pictures for 


asked 
not 
illustrate the 
that give 
instead 


“why 


thousands of amusement-seekers re 
plied: “John Jones might go quietly 
home every night for sixty years, and 
he would never get in the papers, but 
let him go home once and beat up his 
family, and he'd be headlined in every 
daily. The people want to hear about 


the sensational. They want sensation- 


al movies.” 
It is true that the unusually bad is 
headlined, while the good of the right 


by the left, but 
as yet clamored 
illustrations of 


hand is not known 
the people have not 
enough for pictorial 
Philippians, 4:8. 
When one of our daughters gradu- 
ated from a women’s college, the ex- 
ecutors of Marie Haven Le Row pre- 
sented each member of the senior class 
with a volume of quotations compiled 
by Mrs. Row, who, by her will, provid- 
ed that the members of the graduating 
class of a large number of schools and 
colleges for women should be so re- 


membered. The dedication ran: “To 
mankind—my brothers and sisters in 
God—this book is reverently dedi- 


cated.” 

The preface states: 
of this little book is to strengthen faith 
in the universal providence of God, to 
make felt that our new knowledge does 
not eliminate the Father, to help the 
young soul upon its upward way, so 
may these ‘Morning Thoughts’ thru our 
brothers and sisters in Him ‘cheer the 
day.’ ” 

One might ask: “But what has this 
to do with the question of moving pic- 
tures?” If the fact that John Jones 
had beat up his family might find in- 
terested readers, is there not also in- 
terest in the act of Mrs Le Row de- 
voting part of her life and her money 
to help thousands of unknown young 
souls upon the upward way? 


Saving Too Much in Youth 


This is a thrift year, but no one 
wants, ten years from now, to look 
back and find that it has cost too much 
in youth. 

The joke—which isn’t really a joke— 
of the minister who expected the child 
to answer “The blessing,” when he 
asked him: “What is the first thing 
father says when he sits down at the 
table?” and got the answer, “Go slow 
on the butter, kids; it’s 75 cents a 
pound,” is an example of extravagance 
and not thrift, for money so saved is 
saved out of the children. 

The young married couple who give 
up their social enjoyments to put in 
longer days are saving too much in 
youth. 

The farm family which cuts maga- 
zines and farm papers and newspapers 
from their budget are saving too much 
in youth. Each member of the family 
needs printed matter which is helpful 
and enjoyable. What is going on in 
the world along various lines is the 
small change of conversation. One 
feels out of the social circle unless 
able to take his part. 

To do without music is saving too 
much in youth. We can’t afford to be 
ignorant of music which has lived for 
generations. 

Dorothy Dix, in an amusing story, 
philosophizes on the disposal of a bar- 
rel of apples. She says we begin by 
eating the speckled ones so they won't 
spoil, and before we get thru we have 
eaten only speckled apples instead of 
enjoving the good apples. There is a 
good deal of truth in this. We save 
in youth for age, and when age and 
prosperity come, we haven't the youth 
to enjoy it. 

There was an old poem which doubt- 
less we can’t quote correctly, but it 
ran. something like this: “Jennie 
kissed me when we met, jumping from 
the chair she sat in. Time, you thief, 


“The intention 





who loves to get sweets into your list, 
put that in. 


Say I’m weary, say I’m 


| 








sad, say I’m getting old, but add: Jen- 
nie kissed me.” We can’t afford to 
let Time steal the sweetness of youth. 

The thriftiest kind of thrift is that 
which prepares us to be of most ser- 
vice rather than the money-making 
thrift. 





Rejuvenating a Dress 


If you have the “makings” of one 
gown in two or three old ones, this is 
the season to use them up. With a 
razor blade rip the goods, being careful 
not to stretch bias seems. Dry clean, 
wash or clean the goods, and press 
well. If garments are to be dyed, they 
must first be cleaned thoroly by dry 
cleaning or washing. The dye will not 
take evenly if goods are spotted. We 
saw the rejuvenation of an old-style, 
circular taffeta skirt, tight at the hips 
and several inches too tight in the 
waist-band; and a yard, together with 
a quarter piece of 50-inch material 
bought on the remnant counter made 
into a stylish trimmed skirt and a 
blouse with panel front and back. 

The dressmaker cleaned and ripped 
and pressed her goods, and put the 
pattern on the straight of her goods, 
and, so far as her goods would go, cut 
a new skirt to the measurements re- 
quired. She pinned a piece of boned 
belting around the waist of the wearer- 
to-be, and pinned on the pieces to get 
a perspective of it. She found the 
skirt about eight inches from the floor 
in the back, and about one inch from 
the floor in the front, and only small 
pieces and the knife-pleated ruffle left 
over. At each hip must go a neatly 
placed patch. This dressmaker took 
delight in overcoming difficulties. 
Over those patched places she put a 
chic-looking pocket, the top edge of 
which was bordered with an inch-wide 
piece of pleating. 


“Cuffs like men wear on trousers 
legs are good this year,” she said, 
and, having evened the _ skirt, she 


lengthened the back and shortened the 
front and put on a deftly patched cuff 
bordered at the top with an inch-wide 
knife pleating. She used the taffeta 
for the under-arm seams of the waist, 
and the remnant for sleeves and a 
panel front and back. The three-quar- 
ter sleeves were bordered with a 
flare of taffeta separated from the ma- 
terial by more pleating. A good-look- 
ing dress was the result. 


SLEEP Y-TIME 
STORIES 


From the book “Old Mother West Wind,” 
by Thornton W. Burgess. 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co, 


























Why Mr. Snake Cannot Wink 


Grandfather Frog is telling Peter Rab- 
bit and Johnny Chuck about old Mr. 
Snake, the grandfather a thousand times 
removed of all the Snakes, and what a 
bad thing it was when Mr. Snake discov- 
ered that he was the smartest of all the 
meadow and forest people. 
continued Grandfather Frog, 
“as soon as he found that out, he began 
to take advantage of his neighbors and 
to cheat them, but he would do it so very 





” 


“You see, 


smoothly that they never once suspected 
that they were being cheated. Mr. Snake 
would go about all day, cheating every- 


body he met. At night he would go home 
and chuckle over hi artness. It wasn't 
long before he began to look down on his 
neighbors for being so honest that they 
didn’t suspect other people of being dis- 
hone st, and for be ing so easily cheated. 


s smé 





“Now one bad habit al always leads 
to another Fro m cheating, Mr. Snake 
just naturally slipp a to stealing Yes, 
sir, he became a thief Of course that 


away, but still no one 
He was always very 
always offering to 


made trouble right 
ted Mr. Snake 
polite to every one and 
do favors for his neighbors. In fact, Mr. 
Snake was very well liked and much re- 
spected. When anyone had been robbed, 
he was always the first to offer sympathy 
and join in the hunt for the thief He 
was so spry and slim and could slip thru 
the tall grass so fast, that he could go al- 
most where he pleased without being seen, 
and this made him very bold. If he did 


suspec 


















































with—never fails. 
























Calumet 
Doughnuts 


3 Cup sugar, 1 Eog 
Level teaspoons s v2 
ening, 1 Level teas = 
salt, ofp milk 
water, 2% Level ton 
spoons Calumet Baking 
Powder, 234 Level cups 
flour. Lemon and mace 
flavor, 





How to make them-Cream su- 
Sia‘eell shortening together, 








x guarter inch thick: 
fet pith Sone ougboutcutterand 




















Never intheworld were there doughnuts 
like Calumet doughnuts. 
you find that toothsome, tender goodness. 
It’s the same with all bakings. 









‘easy Baking Powder poumy 


Makes Most Palatable and Sweetest of _ 
Never anything but the very best—light, 


flaky and wholesome — because this 30-year favorite 
of leaveners is absolutely pure in the can—pure in the 
baking. Contains only such ingredients as have been 
Officially approved by United States Food Authorities. 


Made in the world’s largest, cleanest, most 
modern Baking Powder Factory. 


You save when you buy it— moderate in price. 
save when you use it—has more than the ordinary leavening 
strength—therefore you use less. 
Order today. 
bakings. Reduce baking costs. 
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You save materials it is used 
Improve the quality of your 












Valuable §& 
72-Page Cook Book 


Handsomely illustrated in 
colors. Most complete 
and dependablerecipe book 
ever issued. Hundreds of 
helps in reducing house- 
hold expense. Scores of 
selected recipes. Better § 
ways of making better 
foods. Send slip found in 
can of Calumet and three 
2-cent stamps to help cover 
cost of packing and mail- 
ing. Calumet Baking Pow- 
der Co., 4100-4124 Fillmore 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 











































to be found near the scene of the 
trouble, he always had a story ready to 


happen 


account for his presence, and it sounded 
So true, and he told it in such an honest 
manner, that no one thought of doubt- 
ing it. 

“So Mr. Snake found that lying helped 
him to cheat and steal, and all the time 
he kept thinking how smart he was. But 
even Mr. Snake had a little bit of con- 
science, and once in a while it would trou- 
ble him. So what do you think he did? 
Why, cheating had become such a habit 
with him that he actually tried to cheat 
himself—to cheat his conscience! When 
he was telling a lie, he would wink one 
eye. ‘That,’ said he to himself, ‘means 
that it isn’t true, and if these folks are 
not smart enough to see me wink and to 
know what it means, it is their own fault 
if they believe what I am telling them.’ 
But always he took care to wink the eye 
that was turned away from the one he 
was talking to. 

“Dear me, dear me, such terrible times 
as there were on the Green Meadows and 
in the Green Forest! They grew worse 
and worse, and when at last Old Mother 
Nature came to see how all the little 
people were getting along, she heard so 
many complaints that she hardly knew 
where to begin to straighten matters out. 
She had all the little people come before 
her in turn and tell their troubles. When 
it came Mr. Snake's turn, he had no com- 
plaint to make. He seemed to be the only 
one who had no troubles. She asked him 
a great many questions, and for each one 
he had a ready reply. Of course a great 
many of these replies were lies, and every 
time he told one of these, he winked with- 
out knowing it. You see, it had become 
a habit. 


“Now with all his smartness, Mr. Snake 
had forgotten one thing, one very im- 
portant thing. It was this: You can’t fool 
Old Mother Nature, and it is of no use to 


He had n't min- 


bot- 


_been talking three 
utes before she knew who was at the 
tom of all the a uble. She let him finish, 
then called all the others about her and 
told them who had made all the trouble 
Mr. Snake was very bold. He held his 
head very high in the air and pretended 
not to care. When Old Mother Nature 
turned her head, he even ran out his 
tongue at her, just as all the Snake fam- 
ily do at you and me today. When she 
had finished telling them how cheating 
an< stealing and lying isn’t smart at all, 
but very, very dreadful, she turned to Mr. 
Snake and said; 


try. 





“ ‘From this time on, no one will be- 


lieve anything you say, and you shall 
have no friends You will never wink 
again, for you and your children and your 








children’s children forever will have no 
| eyelids, that all the world may know that 
those who make a wrong use of the things 
given them shall have them taken away.’ 
“And now you know why little Mr. 
Greensnake can not wink at you; he has 


| no eyelids to wink with,” finished Grand- 
father Frog. 

Peter Rabbit drew a long breath, and 
said, ‘Thank you, oh, thank you ever 80 
much, Grandfather Frog. And if it's not 
asking too much, there is something else 
that we want to know. Will you tell us 


the next time why it is that Bobby Coon 
wears rings on his tail?” 
“Perhaps,”’ replied Grandfather Frog. 


(So next week we will listen with Peter 
Rabbit and learn why Bobby Coon has 
rings on his tail.) 





BUTTER OR SUBSTITUTE. 





} Since the war most recipes call for but- 
ter, or butter substitute.”” There is some 
variation in the quantity of differ 


t fats 














in a half cup. There is less m 

lard and lard substitutes and 

in butter. In using the butter subs 
tutes, the following may be of ser 

The equfivalent of one-half cup of but- 

| ter is one-half cup of chicken fat a 
half cup of lard less one table ’ 
one-half cupful lard substitute less one 
and one-half tablespoonful; or rth 
cupful of butter plus three tabl ils 
lard; one-fourth cupful butt “ 
tablespoonfuls lard substitute alf 
cupful cottonseed oil less one t on- 
ful. E 

| When an unsalted fat is used, add 4 

| little salt to the batter 

| ee en 

A GAME DINNER. 

Take a nicely cleaned rabbit, cut into 
pieces and roll it well in flour Season 
with salt and pepper and a mp 
of butter. Cover with three or f ni 
of medium size, sliced. Pla 1 as 
many medium-sized potatoes led. 
Sprinkle on a littl “e sal son 
the potatoes and onio anot 7 1 of 

; flour and a pint of boiling wat ‘ 
in a covered pan or roaster one 
half hours. You have here in 
your meat, potatoes, onions and 





| and with the addition of a salad 01 


| and dessert you have a dinner fit ! 
king.—Mrs. May Edman, Ohio. 
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Our Sabbath School Lesson 
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Except when announcement is made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath School 
Lessons are as they were made originally by Henry Wallace, with such slight changes as may occa- 
ly be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. 


Rach issue of Wallaces’ Farmer is copyrighted. The Sabbath School Lesson must not be repro- 
| a@eced by any other paper until special written permission has been obtained. 


This statement may not always apply to ! 











Christian Living 

(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for February 29th. I Peter, 2:1-5, 
li, 12, 19-25.) 

“Putting away therefore all wicked- 
ness, and all guile, and hypocricies, 
and envies, and all evil speakings, (2) 
as new-born babes, long for the spir- 
itual milk which is without guile, that 
ye may grow thereby unto salvation; 
(3) if ye have tasted that the Lord is 
gracious: (4) unto whom coming, a 
living stone, rejected indeed of men, 
but with God, elect, precious, (5) ye 
also, as living stones, are built up a 
spiritual house, to be a holy priest- 
hood, to offer up spiritual sacrifices, 
acceptable to God thru Jesus Christ. 

“(11) Beloved, I beseech you as so- 
journers and pilgrims, to abstain from 
fleshly lusts, which war against the 
soul; (12) having your behavior seem- 
ly among the Gentiles; that, wherein 
they speak against you as evil-doers, 
they may by your good works, which 
they behold, glorify God in the day of 
visitation. 

*(19) For this is acceptable, if for 
conscience toward God a man endur- 
eth griefs, suffering wrongfully. (20) 
For what glory is it, if, when ye sin, 
and are buffeted for it, ye shall take it 
patiently? but if, when ye do well, and 
suffer for it, ye shall take it patiently, 
this is acceptable with God. (21) For 
hereunto were ye called: because 
Christ also suffered for you, leaving 
you an example, that ye should fol- 
low his steps: (22) who did no sin, 
neither was guile found in his mouth: 
23) who, when he was reviled, reviled 


not again; when he suffered, threat- 
eed not; but committed himself to 
him that judgeth righteously: (24) 


whaghis own self bare our sins in his 
body upon the tree, that we, having 
died unto sins, might live unto right- 


eousness; by whose stripes ye were 
healed. (25) For ye were going 
astray like sheep; but are now re- 


tuned unto the Shepherd and Bishop 
of your souls.” 

There is an utter frankness about 
God's word that is nothing short of 
amazing. In fact, it sometimes strikes 
us with a sense of inconsistency. It 
calls people saints, and then does not 
hesitate to accuse them of sins as 
gross as fornication. The followers 
of Jesus today may be guilty of lapses 
as grievous as those of the early 
Christians, but at least they are more 
reluctant to take to themselves the 
hame of saint. But even while God 
accuses his people of sin He does not 
hesitate to call them saints. I think 
this is the key to the mystery: The 
word does not mean a man or woman 
who has never sinned. Their trust 
Was not in human nature. When the 
human nature cropped out they were 
very quick to see it and reprove it, 


but they had a great Savior. Some- 
how He could always redeem the hu- 
man nature and keep a man a saint, 
one of God’s chosen ones. That is 
the great advantage of being so plain 
spoken: when you get these sins out 


in the open and properly labeled, you 
at least know the necessity of having 
the experience John speaks about 
When he “The blood of Jesus 
keeps cleansing us from all sin.” Our 
sainthood consists in our ability to 
live close to a wonderful Savior. 

la this very searching passage on 
Christian living Peter suggests some 
‘ings that we ought not to be, but 
Possibly are, some things that we 
ought to be, but possibly are not, and 
ten makes a very daring application 
% Christian living. 

Here are the things that we ought 
tot to be but possibly are. There are 
‘ve of them and none of them par- 
ticularly handsome: 
" itst—Laying aside all malice. That 
en rather ugly word, the sort of a 
oe fat we reserve for the vices of 
HF pa and never under any Cir- 
ga es apply to our own. It 
n is evil intention, the very oppo- 

® of love. It is the thing which en- 


says, 





genders strife. It is the malignant 


growth, the cancer of the soul. Out of 
it come scandal, hatred, exultation 


over the misfortunes of the people we 
do not like. Of course, it has a lot 
of subtle symptoms that we call by 
another name. We speak of it some- 
times as having spunk, when we have 
suffered a fancied wrong and are 
rather proud of the fact that we let 
out and gave somebody “a piece of 
our mind,” and not a very handsome 
sample of our intelligence either, if 
the truth were told. We prefer to 
call it temper sometimes. People 
often confess to a quick temper, but 
they do not do it humbly. There is 
a ring of pride to the confession, al- 
tho it may be uttered with very down- 
cast eyes. Everybody has a quick 
temper, but some people have learned 
a quick control of their tempers, and 
they are the only ones who are wor- 
thy of any praise along the temper 
line. Possibly there is some malice 
down in our hearts after all and we 
have been calling it by a different 
name. No one else could accuse us 
of having malice and remain our 
friends, so we will have to accuse our- 
selves if it is there, and cast it out, 
for there is no room even in the 


! 








remotest corner of a Christian’s heart / 


for the least particle of malice. 

The second thing is guile. That 
word means a trap: deceitfulness, the 
inability to be true blue. I know peo- 
ple whose word I would never think 
of questioning, no matter how pre- 
posterous their statements seemed to 
be. I know other people whose word 
always needs a bit 
no matter how plausible their state- 
ments may seem to be. Guile was 
what Jacob had when he fooled Esau, 
and it took nearly a lifetime for God 
to thrash it out of him. 
to the necessity of truth absolute and 
unswerving. 
to have the reputation for being sub- 
tle and tricky. 

The third thing is hypocrisy. Of 
this sin the church has been merci- 
lessly accused by the man who stands 
on the outside. He always forgets 
that it is not a vice that has been fos- 
tered by the church, but is one of the 
things that was not entirely put aside 
when the Christian came in from the 
outside. But the fact remains that 
there are always eyes to detect the 
first sign of play acting in the pro- 
fession of religion, and there is noth- 
ing so deadening to the life of the 
Spirit as hypocrisy. 

The fourth thing is envy. Some 
people can do things better than we 
can and how we hate to admit it! We 
don’t call it envy, but it comes pretty 
close to that vice. People frequently 
say unkind things to take the edge off 
some one else’s success. It is a very 
human feeling that we are all likely 
to get sometimes. Congregations 
sometimes get to feeling that way 
about each other. Even preachers 
have been known to be guilty if it. 
Christian workers do not escape. 
Have you ever analyzed your feelings 
and been amazed that you would have 
been better pleased if you had heard 
about the failure of some one than 
you were when you heard of his suc- 
cess? Peter knew human nature 
pretty well when he included this 
among the things to be swept out at 
housecleaning time. 

Evil spaking is another of this un- 
godly quintet. It is sometimes called 
backbiting, and it is essentially an 
animal pastime. I suppose there is 
nothing that more hinders the work of 
the kingdom than this so very preva- 
lent sin. If every member spoke only 
kindly words of every other member 
of a congregation, truly it would seem 
as though the millenium had dawned. 
But when there comes such a spirit of 
unity to any congregation that they 
think only loving thoughts of each 
other, the Spirit of God has come to 
that community with amazing and re- 
viving power. 

Now we are all mighty human; 
some of us may have all these faults, 
and all of us may have some of them, 


of confirmation, | 


A dullness | 








Tue Iowa Mutua Tornapo 
INSURANCE ASSOCIATION 


THE GREATEST OF ITS KIND ON EARTH 


Over one hundred thousand policy holders in Iowa carry 
$300,000,000.00 of insurance in this great Association. 


INSURANCE THAT SAVES 
INSURANCE THAT PAYS 


No assessment for 1919, average cost of only 77 cents 
per thousand for the past year. 


Over a million paid to policy holders for losses in the 
past ten vears. 


$23,000,000 gain in insurance in 1919. 
$250,000.00 cash on hand for future losses. 


Now Is the Time to Make Sure You Have Storm Insurance. 


Insurance on All Kinds of Farm and City Property, 
Churches and School Houses, Etc. 


See our agent or write the Secretary 


_J. B. HERRIMAN, President 


H. F. GROSS, Secretary 


Hubbell Building, Des Moines, lowa 





| but we get absolutely no encourage- 


No Christian can afford | 





ment from Scripture 
on having them. The first thing is to 
recognize that we have them. The 
next step is to get rid of them, for 
they refuse to mix with the things 
God wants us to be. 

For here are the things that we 
ought to be and possibly are not, 
three of them. First, a holy temple 
of God. “Unto whom coming a living 
stone, ye also as living stones are 
built up a spiritual house.” <A tem- 
ple is a place where God dwells. It 
is a place where men come to see 
God. If God had His way with His 
church she would be continually re- 
vealing God. She would be a spiritual 
power house from which would radi- 
ate lines of spiritual influence into the 
heart of the world. There would be 
such a spiritual atmosphere that men 
would be constrained to seek Jesus. 
That is what we ought to be, a holy 
temple of living stones manifesting 
the very glory of God. 


Not only a temple, but a holy priest- 
hood. The function of a priest in 
the Bible sense is to get men and 
God together. Unless it can be said 
of any church, “We are ambassadors 
of Christ, beseeching you to be recon- 
ciled to God,” then the spiritual life 
of that church lacks the vitality and 
the deep ring of genuineness. that 
alone can make it successful. 

Not only must we be a holy temple, 
and a holy priesthood, but also a holy 
sacrifice. We talk a lot about sac- 
rifice, but somehow God does not get 
yielded lives. There is no barrier, 
spiritual or material, that can stand 
in the way of God’s purpose, provided 
He has yielded lives. Joshua once 
yielded his life. God told him to be 
strong and very courageous, and inci- 
dentally that is a very reasonable ex- 
hortation to a man who has decided 
to go anywhere with God. With Josh- 
ua God crossed the Jordan at flood 
tide, without any bridges, took a 
walled city wothout a siege, and 
flamed victoriously thru the land of 
Canaan. Jesus once yielded His life, 
and with Him God redeemed a world. 
When any man begins to talk seriously 
about sacrifice he needs to determine 
how much of a grip he intends to give 


whatever to go 





God on his time, his resources, his 
ability; and that will pretty largeiy de- 
termine what use God will be able to 
make of him. 

The writer makes a most daring ap- 
plication of the principle of Christian 
living. He dares to apply it to the 
social condition of his time. Here is 
the uniqueness of it: it is not pri- 
marily that he may change the condi- 
tion, but rather that people may have 
the victory in spite of the condition. 
Peter does not start in to upset the in- 
stitution of human slavery. It would 
have been a most noble thing, if he 
could have done it. But he did make 
it possible for people to live YVicte- 
rious lives in the midst of slavery, 
which is a greater blessing. For as 
soon as any people acquire the power 
to live above the thing that binds 
them, they are exercising the power 
that will ultimately annihilate the 
thing that binds them. Peter’s way is 
not the way of the present age, but 
the present age may well pause to 
ponder Peter’s way. The Word will 
set men free no matter what their 
condition, and free men can very 
readily adjust their condition. Apart 
from the Word free men are likely 
to be gripped by a galling bondage, 
and in the grip of that bondage they 
are utterly impotent to regain their 
freedom. 

(This lesson deals with a passage 
of the Bible not covered by Mr. 
Henry Wallace. The above notes were 
written by Rev. W. P. McCormick, 
Des Moines.) 





Bulletin No. 4, from the Connecticut 
Milk Producers’ Association, says: 

“The women farmers who are mem- 
bers of the association will be inter- 
ested to know that they are forty-three 
in number. Some of them are married 
and some are not. Some of them are 
farmers and milk preducers from 
choice and some by inheritance. They 
form less than five per cent of the 
total membership, but we have reason 
to know that among them are some of 
the keenest and most efficient farm 
proprietors in Connecticut. They are 
good payers and good stayers. We 
wish there might be many more of 
them,” 





A Dangerous Condition 
Easily Remedied 
he it Retained Afterbirth in a cow 
big chances with her health and 
a a riba in the milk yield. 
The calving period is a severe strain on @ 
cow's system. The best dairymen have 
B found that they can prevent this and most 
F other diseases of cows by using < 
KURE, the great cow sho Fa just 
calving. It stimulates healthy action of the 
digestive and genital ans, makine them 
function as nature ela OW-KURE 
is also widely used for prevention and treate 
ment of Abortion, Barrenness, Milk Fever, 
Bunches, Scours, etc. Dealers and 
druggists sell it; 60 cents and $1.20. 
‘Waite for free book, “The Home Cow Doctor.” 


DAIRY ASSOCIATION CO., Lyndonwille, Vt 
It's Easy to Expel 
RETAINED 

AFTERBIRTH 











Make Cleaner, 
Better Butter 


HE drawn steel barrel of the 
Sturges Churn, heavily tinned and 
finished perfectly smooth inside, not 
only guarantees a lifetime of service 
but insures perfect cleanliness in bet- 
ter butter making. It is easier toclean 
and keep sanitary. No corners to hold 
dirt or germs. Lighter in weight and 
easier to operate, it cuts down the 
labor of churning. Made in foursizes— 
there is a size that will exactly suit 
your requirements. At- 
tractively finished in red 
and blue enamel. Just 
the churn for home use. 
Good dealers have 
Sturges Churns 
on display. See 
them and write for 

Circular No. 3. 


Sturges & Burn Mfg. Co. 


Makers of Starges Guaranteed 
Capacity Milk Cans 
Chicago, Illinois. 


The Silo Beautiful 


That Lasts for Ages 


Get the beauty and durability of vitri- 
fled sie _~ the oy 4 he Lansing patented 
bloc Our method of construction 

— enormous strength—block braces 
block in ship-lap formation. Between 
each tier is a thick layer of cement 
and twisted steel reinforcing. Only 

a thin line of mortar shows inside 

and ont, giving a smooth, beauti- 
ful finis Silage settles better 

—less chance for frost to pene- 

trate. The dead-air spaces protect 

against extremes of temperature. 


Fire Proof — Weather Proof 


The beautiful, even color of the 
blocks lasts indefinitely ‘The 
stee! hip roof gives extra silage 
space. Steel or tile chute—contin- 

! — doorway. The first cost is 

the only cost. Write for Cata- 
logue and Prices. 


J. M. Preston Co. 
Dept. 323 Lansing, Mich. 


Factories at Uhrichsville, Ohio 
Brazil, lnd., and Ft. Dodge, la. 
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Please mention this paper when writing. 





| two parts of cottonseed meal. 


| parts of bran, 
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The Dairy 


Our readers are invited to contribute their expert!- 
ence to this department. Questions concerning dairy 
management will be cheerfully answered. 











Oil Meal Ciiin Cottonseed Meal 
for Dairy Heifers 


The relative value of cottonseed 
meal and oil meal, when fed with hay, 
in developing dairy heifers, is now be- 
ing tested by the dairy department of 
the Kansas State Agricultural Col- 
lege. 





“The results which we expect to ob- 
tain,’ said H. W. Bell, assistant pro- 
fessor of that department, “will enable 
the farmer to choose the feed which 
will develop the best that is in his ani- 
mal and in the long run make the most 
profit. 

“The results will show which ration 
is the cheapest in the long run,” he 
explained. “The feeding value of feed 
is not always proportional to its cost.” 

Six lots of two grade Holstein heif- 
ers each are being used in the work. 
Each heifer is raised to the age of six 
months, in the same way that the rest 
of the calves in the herd are raised. 
The heifer is then separated from the 
calf herd and put on a definite ration. 
The rations for the lots are as follows: 
Lot 1—Prairie hay, five parts of corn, 
Lot 2— 
parts of corn, two 
one part of cottonseed 
meal. Lot 3—Prairie hay, four parts of 
corn, two parts of bran, one part of oil 
meal. Lot 4—Alfalfa hay, five parts 
of corn, two parts of cottonseed meal. 
Lot 5—Alfalfa hay, four parts of corn, 
two parts of bran, one part of cotton- 
seed meal. Lot 6—Alfalfa hay, four 
parts of corn, two parts of bran, 
part of oil meal. 

The animals are fed as outlined 
above, according to their size and ap- 
petite. The experiment will last until 
each heifer has completed two lacta- 
tion periods of ten months each. 
are bred to freshen at about thirty 
months of age, and after the first calf, 


Prairie hay, four 


so as to freshen at the end of a year | 


after calving. 
When the heifers are put on experi- 


|} ment the following measurements are 








taken: Height at withers, 
bones, width at pin bones, 
and heart girth. These measurements 
are taken at intervals of thirty days 
thruout the period of experiment. Pic 
tures are also taken of the heifers 
when they are put on experiment, and 
of the cow and calf at calving time. 


barrel girth 





Dairy Rations 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I have no silo and for roughage 
must depend on mixed clover and tim- 
othy hay, together with what the cows 


can get out of the stalk fields in nice 


weather. For grain I 
ear corn, ground oats, 
dlings, oil meal 
Corn is $1.30 to $1.50 per bushel, 
oats 80 cents per bushel, 
per hundred, oil meal $4.50 per hun- 
dred, and cottonseed meal $3.75 per 
hundred. It costs 12 cents a hundred 
to grind the oats. What would you 
suggest as a balanced ration?” 


feed chopped 
wheat mid- 


whole 
middlings $3 


In addition to feeding the average | 
mixed 


cow about twenty pounds of 
hay and what she can get out 
stalk fields in nice weather, 
feed a grain mixture of about three 
parts chopped ear corn, two parts 
ground oats, one part middlings, one 
part oil meal 
seed meal. Seven or 
such a mixture daily 
right for the ordinary 


of the 


should be about 
cow which has 


been milking three or four months and | 


is giving two and one-half or three gal- 
lons of milk daily. 
quoted by our 

rather high priced, and he might 
leaving them out of the mixture and 
adding one more part of ground oats, 


correspondent 


thus making a mixture of three parts | 
three parts ground | 
one-half 


chopped ear corn, 
oats, one part oil meal 
part cottonseed meal. 


and 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“Please suggest the cheapest and best 
dairy ration. For roughage we have 
plenty of silage, and clover hay at $20 
aton. For grain we have bran at $2.50 
per hundred, cottonseed meal at $4.40 
per hundred, oil meal $5 per hundred, 
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ROKSALF BION 


LETTHECATTLE | 


a BE THE JUDGE" 


**T used to buy wie salt blocks for my stock because I thought 
they were best. But one day a neighbor convinced me I was all 
wrong. He told me Western Rox-Salt-Blox were really the best 
blocks produced, because they were 98% pure salt. He said, ‘Put 
it up to the animals themselves. Let em have their choice of qwhite 
salt or gray rock salt. Being guided only by instinct, and not by 
selling talks, they will choose the salt that’s dest for them." 


**T made this test—and the cattle chose Western Rox-Salt-Blox! 
Since then I’ve kept Western Blox in front of my stock all the time. 
They thrive on it, and have a higher market value. At the same time, 
I’ve cut my salt bill, because Western Rox-Salt-Blox last much longer, 
They’re certainly a good investment, from every Viewpoint.”* 


To be sure you get pure and genuine rock salt blocks, ask your 
dealer for the gray-colored Western Rox-Salt-Blox. Made of clean, 
wholesome, finely-crushed rock salt, pressed into 50 Ib. blocks under 
tremendous pressure. Will not chip or crack; unaffected by rain. 
A trial will convince you. Interesting literature free upon request. 


WESTERN ROCK SALT CO., ST. LOUIS, Kansas City. 
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and cottonseed meal. | 
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That’s the Way to Make 
High-Priced Land Pay 


Times have changed. High prices of land, scarcity 
and high cost of labor, necessitates modern farmin 
methods. Crop waste must be avoided—raise more an 
save more, Feeding economy “wrt be practiced, All this 
means get a silo, and save the 40% of corn value for 
feeding that is in the stalk, ‘aa by means of this green 
nutritious feed lower cost of milk and beef production. 
These are_facts—you know them—and_ have Goctted, to 
get a silo. The question now is, what kind? Listen! The 
better the silo, the greater your profit. 


The Modern Permanent Silo That 
Costs No More Than Ordinary Kind 


Who said‘silos were alike? Who said silos could not be improv 

& permanent silo ae out of reach fc al mo ost farmers on_ account o 

price? The m ractica!, 7 oe rmanent Chamrion Sito e 
all these arguments éoid. The G “tampons mn Silois different, pore | pemenees 
than others se it’s made of modern, one and orly isface 
tory Y pil filled permanent nt ~ lo mate! Hp material FT produced and cells at © e eve 


} ‘The Champion Silo Silo Tetanentiien Worked 
{Out By The World’s Best Silo Engineers 


t.crumble or crack. ecps 
cnaiese in more perfect =e than s any silo oe we 8 
= ) wase tre ail Cynstxpericn > oenpeen = . ~ na 
orce y planting nto wl concrete 
it lik ne it. Further reinforced b “ 
cing cveter 
thes ese features wed fn connection 

erp ape “Olle filled silo material we use, make @ tilo 

is known as one unit construction from bottom of foundatio 
toten. permanent silo, guaranteed for 50 years. 


Send Today for This FREE Catal 


Get facts about this remarkable silo. 
ssotutely permanent. Get acquainted with WH, 
nts and 3 .- ction details. Satisfy Wv 














to 


WESTERN SILO COMPANY 
105 llth St. 
id § 
silo on the market. 


lest Sellir ng 
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a (06 FENCE 


and up for a 2é-inch Hog Fence. Lowest prices Barbed W fi 
» Heavy all No. 9 Stock Fence, Gates, Steel Posts, et 
Direct From Factory to User method is the cheapest. 


WE PAY THE FREIGHT. 


Every fence builder should investigate our high quality, 
rust-resisting, Open Hearth Steel Fences. Fully guaran- 
teed. We Ship on 30 — | ee Trial. Save you 20 to30 
cent, Write for our big 
ree Fence Bargain Book. 


INTERLOCKING FENCE CO. 
BOX 128 MORTON, ILLS. 
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Save 


Send today for our r book which fllus> 
trates coats and robes we from 
hides. With it it we will send 


overcoat or 


That’s the Ieast you save 
ee races usual 





make 
samples of 

linings andour valvablie little beok on 
“Proper Care of Hides, 4 Sah. 3, ite today. 


GLOBE fe TANNING .CoManve 


Sixteen 
E. First St, Des Mic! os, lowa 





~ Color Sells Butter 


‘Add a rich ‘‘ June shade’”’ to the 
aplend aon taste of your butter and 
get top prices. Try it! It paysl 


Rand lion 


Butte olor 


i. that even, golden shade everybody 
wants. Purely vegetable. Harmless. Meets 
all laws. Small bottle costs few cents 
eb any store. 


Wells & Richardson, Burlington, Vt. 








Enough to color 500 Iba. 





ACME HAY AND MILL FEED CO. 


We handle all kinis of 


HAY AND FEED 


load lots and less at lowest prices— Ask 
for our price list. 


901-303 Pearl St., SIOUX GiIT¥, KOWA 














The Square Deal lock gri 
the one- iece stay wires, ond 
the + .s - 
cutting, breaking or slippin; 
the wavy strand wires give SQ bi Ane 
PENCE its springiness. That’ 


_— 


SQUARE DEAL FENCE is built of 
quality materials that gives iestius ser- 
vice and rust-resisting durable wear. 
Free §*: Gets 2 fetlsiow aad 








z = Wired Fe 


> =s= 


WE PAY FREIGHT 


HIGHEST QUALITY—LOWEST PRICES 
PROMPT SERVICE—FACTORIES NEAR 
Big Illustrated Catalog Free 


UNITED FENCE COMPANY 


4 Main St. o¢ stitiwater 215 Front St. 
STILLWATER, MINN. FORT MADISON, IA. 


















DIRECT from FACTORY —FREIGRT PREPAID 


a—d biggest money-saving fence catalog you ever 
fon ed rite for it today. See the money you 
tt. wenn wane eeumpare my bow Factory, Freight Prepsid 
aMence iy barb wire, ete. Don't br uy until you get thia 
jook. 150 styles. Sampies to test and book free. 


UE eRown FENCE & WE CO., Dept. 372 Gieveland, Ohio 


ee 


OSAGE POSTS 


CARLOAD LOTS 
H WAY, ELK CREEK, NEB. 












































lumber, Lath, Millwork 





onat ) Gur dire oct to-consumer pete es before building. 
Seppi “Og. plan book free. Contractors’ Lumber 
DIY Co., 4 50 L umber Exctrange Bide., SEATTLE, WASH. 











oats 80 cents per bushel, and corn at 
$1.45 per bushel. We can grind these 
feeds if it is necessary. What grain 
mixture should we use and how mueh 
should we feed?” 

We suggest that our correspondent 
try an average daily ration of about 
thirty pounds of silage and ten or 
twelve pounds ef elover hay, together 
with a grain mixture of three parts 
corn, three parts oats, two parts bran 
and one past oil meal, fed at the rate 
of one peund for each three pounds of 
milk produced. During the first month 
or so of actation it may not be nec- 
essary te feed quite so heavily as this 
on grain, but during the latter part of 
lactation it may pay to feed as heavily 
as one pound for each two and one-half 
or two pounds of milk produced. 


An Mllinois correspondent writes: 


“How many pounds of corn, oats 
and oil meal should I feed to my 
dual-purpose milk cows daily? I have 


a good grade of mixed hay 
straw for roughage.” 
To the ordinary cow, 


and oat 


which is three 


or four months along in lactation, and 
which is giving about two and a half 
gallons of milk daily, we would plan 


on feeding in addition to what mixed 


hay and oat straw she will clean up, 
an average daily of about three 
pounds ground ts, three pounds 


ground corn, and two pounds oil meal. 
In a rough general way, we would aim 
to feed about one pound of grain for 
each three pounds of milk produced, 
feeidng not quite this heavy in the 
ease of cows recently fresh, but a lit- 
tle heavier in the case of cows well 
along in lactation. Oil meal at pres- 


ent prices is higher relatively than 
corn or oats. Nevertheless, in a ra- 
tion like that of our correspondent, 


we believe that it will pay to feed at 
least a pound and a half of oil meal 
per cow daily. 





Nebraska Dairymen Meet 


The Nebraska Dairymen’s 





Associa- | 


tion has become an organization made , 


This 
meet- 


up exclusively of milk producers. 
action was taken at the annual 
ing at Lincoln, January 21st, 22d and 
23d, and the constitution so amended. 
Heretofore, the Nebraska association 
has had members who were interested 
in creameries and the distribution of 
dairy products rather than in produc- 
ing milk. In faet, until the 1919 meet- 
ing, creamery and interests other than 
producers controlled the Nebraska as- 
sociation. 

The Nebraska association also 
passed a resolution this year con- 
demning the alleged insidious propa- 
ganda of oleomargarine manufactur- 
ers. It was said that one Nebraska 
newspaper published an advertisement 
which qucted the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture as saying that 
there is no appreciable difference in 
the nutritive values of butter and 
oleomargarine. 

The vital necessity of the use of 
pure-bred sires was emphasized at the 
Nebraska meeting. W. B. Barney, 
dairy commissioner of lowa, was one 
of the speakers. He estimated that 
the use of pure-bred sires would in- 
crease the value of Iowa dairy prod- 
ucts $51,000,000 annually. 





English Soiling Experiments 


England is a land of wonderful pas- 


tures. But even in England dairy- 
men are beginning to wonder if they 
can’t get more out of the land by 


growing soiling crops than by leaving 
the land in pasture. At one English 
experiment station, they have been 
working with soiling crops for the 
past two years, and have found that 
they can secure about 5,000 pounds of 


milk per acre with soiling crops as 
compared with 2,000 pounds of milk 
per acre with pasture. When the 


cows are fed on soiling crops they are 
kept in a shed practically all the time 


and given very little exercise. It was 
anticipated that this kind of treat- 
ment might injure the health of the 
cows or their calves. but no bad ef- 
fects have been noticed during the 
two years of the experiments For 
soiling crops they have used rye and 
vetch seeded the preceding fall for 
early spring. This is followed by 


wheat and vetch and then by oats and 
peas. Later in the summer they use 
Indian corn, and finally in the fall and 
early winter, cabbage. Even in Eng- 
land corn is one of the best yielding 
of all the soiling crops, 








using Empires. If you don’t 


know of one write us 


Ask the man to let you test the action of the 


teat cup. Put your thumb init. 


Test the soothing action 
of the Empire teat cups 


yo T some dairy near you where they are 
happen to 
and we'll direct you. 


Then you'll 


understand why cows like the Empire—why 


there is no possibility of teat or ud- 
der trouble 
easily and give more milk and act 


-why they let down 
so contented when the Empire is 
at work. 

The Empire Teat Cup massagesthe 
teat from tip to udder—an exclu- 
sive Empire feature—and one ab- 
solutely essential if cows are to be 
kept in perfect condition. 


The action of the Empire Teat Cups 
is only one of the superior features 
of the Empire, but the more you 
examine the machine and talk with 
users the more convinced you'll be 
that the Empire is the machine for 
you. If you're milking 10 or more 
cows you should read our catalog 


12M. White for it today. 


THE EMPIRE CREAM SEPARATOR CO., 150 Nassau St., N.Y. 


Also manufacturers of Empire Crema Sep- 
arators and Empire Gasoline Engires 








Chicago, Denver, Atlanta, Toledo, Syracuse, Minnee 
apolis, San Francisco, Montreal and Toronto 


MPIRE 


MILKING MACHINES 
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. tay RY. VEE on vour mew 
ENGINE! 





LISTEN TO 
GALLOWAY! 


We can save you on 
engines — also separa- 
tors and spreaders, and 
everything needed for 
the home and farm and 
guarantee satisfaction 
on every purchase. Get 
acquainted with Gallo- 
way in1920. Then figure 
up. See how was: 


— Save. 


price. 


ways. 











1920 GALLOWAY ENGIN 4 


The 1920 line of Galloway 
biggest values and best engines we 
offered ‘hey retain all the great features that 
have made Galloway engines famous, besid 
many new ones. Galloway Engines 4d 
more than their rated horse power. The y 
big bore, long stroke; extra heavy cour 


—— ~ed oe 


Engines are th 
have ever 






7) 
ter- 
Ww ebster 
part standardi zed and in- 






e qui ipped with 
Fro rst pre of. Economy and 
imp y mak ke Galloway Engines (fhe: 
for power t use. 


Free Book—Write! 


Send now for Galloway's great free 
Engine Book. Note the low direct 

rices on Engines, aleo Separators, 

preaders, and all Farm Supplies. Sold 
on 30 day trial and four liberal buying 
plans. Nearby shipping points save you 
on freight. Write today—sure. 





Wm. Galloway, Pres., The Wm. Galloway Co. 
Waterloo, lowa 


225 Galloway Station 





Hf you haven't a copy of 1920 Galloway Book of Bargains 
send for it today. Let us prove that you can save big money 
in buying an engine. 
sells direct. There is no one between you and Galloway. 
The money you save goes into your own pocket. Hundreds 
of thousands of satisfied customers have found that the way ta 
save big money isto buydirect. It is the real road to economy. 


GetGalloway’sLowDirect Price 


If you are going to buy an engine any time get Galloway’s low direct 
The Galloway guarantee is behind every engine sold. You must 
be satisfied or your money will be refunded and the freight paid both 
This month is engine month. A Galloway frost-proof engine will 
start in the coldest weather. 
power under the most severe weather conditions. 





Galloway saves you money because he 


It will deliver more than its rated horse 
You'll get real engine 
service in a Galloway aud get it a& 
rock bottom factory price, 
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MULE-HIDE 


“NOT A KICK 
IN A MILLION FEET” 


ROOFING 


— AND — 


‘Why Banker Smith prefers SHINGLES 


MULE-HIDE Shingles’ 


66 T’S a business proposition with me. You see, no self-respecting banker can 
afford to wear frayed cuffs or worn-down heels whether he lives in a big city 
or asmall town. I use the same logic in my surroundings. That’s why the 

roof of my house is covered with MULE-HIDE Shingles. For appearance 

and durability MULE-HIDE can’t be beat. I know that to be a fact because 
those Shingles are giving the same service and have the same rich, gray-green 
shade as when they were put on several years ago. 


‘‘Not a Kick in a Million Feet’’ 


is certainly some record; and I know from my experience that it is backed up by service. You can get 
the same quality shingles in a beautiful red shade, too, but of course the color is a matter of pre- 
ference and it’s up to you. Just be sure it’s MULE-HIDE when you buy Roofing or Shingles, 
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Go to your lumber dealer 


THE LEHON COMPAN Y Manufacturers 


44th to 45th Street on Oakley Avenue : Chicago 








































& HUDSON [2.005 
No.1 GRINDER@ 


oe 
Grinds 5 to 20 bushels per hour, either fine enough for table 
use or coarse enough for rough feed. Has self-sharpening g 


burrs with automatic safety device preventing damage if foreign substance gets * 
into mill. Ball bearings take end thrust, insuring cool, easy running shaft. Only 24 3 















husked 
FO LD WEATHER in 



























according to scientific : l o4 
ated by agricyltural col to 4 horsepower required. Built entirely of steel and iron. A strong, sturdy mill, S 
Tprodt and know we.can f Yellow Dest fully guaranteed. Base and balance wheel can be furnished at a small extracharge. “/¥ 
gave you money on the standard 
eties. Write for our & ; 
"Boseaip Cuinion of sflck | urer Kies Get the HUDSON CATALOG FREE 4 
rade sods De oc wey's 
Priicred in catalog. Pua f) White Dent Shows our complete line of Feed Grinders. Any size you need. All © 
Skromme Seed Co, J Minnesota Hudson grinders have extra long, well babbitted bearings, direct auger force feed from hopper to 
AN Box 200 wo. | burrs. Will grind corn, wheat, oats, barley, rye or other grains. Send for catalog today. 
North | . . . 
x .. Roland, bowe aa be? | HUDSON MFG. CCMPANY, Dept. 107, Minneapolis, Minn. 
» Ae SIONAL! 

















Bicsarcaw | THE FARMERS 


Robe Tanning Company 


will give you the utmost value for your | 





ALS| 


sike Clover and Timo 





‘ " Pray. st 
Cai money in tanning and manufacturing hides sania ehicia kine 
i ~ hes ha ‘ ne . ru h = Ship your des > 4 ownie, + 

7 ond paptere asain Ang, iuto coats, robes, caps, mittens, ete. Your hides se lai hides. to Cow . 
sample and 116- ‘ i> are more valuable to you if you have them made 
serine profitable grass tm ir z € into comfortable wearing apparel than in any 
ning FOU can sow and much 1 vay 4 ed w } ~ "ou 

handle tested recleaned seed equal to sa Write today, other way. You need warm clothing and yo 


can get it at a saving of from 30% to 50@ by using 
the hides of animals you lose or kill during the 
winter. 

Send for our FREE CATALOG 
which gives information in regard to making 
coats, robes, mittens, caps, sets, etc,, and in- 
structions about shipping and caring for hides. 


A.A. BERRY SEED CO., Box S04 Clarinda, lowa 


Seed Corn 


, , sking. Send for it TODAY 
We, with our associate company,are the largest | | !*!s yours for the a 
exclusively seed corn firm in the United States. | | All Work Guaranteed and Done Promptly 
Grow and breed all ovr own corn, Alithe standard | | FARMERS ROBE TANNING CO. 
high vielding varieties. Germination practically 
perfect. All eced, shi ped on 10 days’ approval. Write 36 Seuth First Street, MARSHALLTOWN, IOWA 
today for most beautiful seed corn booklet ever published. 


LK. Ellsberry & Co. Pr") Geese-it_| 
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Notes of the Breeds 








Many Holsteins Registered—Threg 
volumes of the Holstein Herd Boo, 
have been published the past year. Be 
tween February 1, 1919, and June ] 
1919, there were 40,150 entries. This 
makes a total of 781,810 Holsteins that 
have been registered, and is an exam. 
ple of the increasing popularity of the 
black-and-whites. 


Cattle Worth $1,000,000 Sold in Five 
Hours—Three hundred and four cap. 
loads of feeders were sold at auction 
in 298 minutes at the Denver Stock 
Show auction. P. M. Gross, the wel} 
known “colonel,” said it was one of 
the greatest shows ever, and he mar. 
veled at the buying power and interest 
maintained by the crowd. 


Indiana Draft Horse Breeders’ Ags. 
sociation—The Indiana Draft Horse 
Breeders’ Association met recently, 
and, among other things, recommended 
the establishment of a veterinary de 
partment for the full teaching course 
at Purdue University. Resolutions were 
also adopted backing the nation-wide 
pure-bred sire campaign. W. Harvey 
Smith, of Boswell, was elected presi. 
dent; John E. Sutton, of Noblesville, 
vice-president; W. B. Krueck, secre 
tary-treasurer; J. V. Painter, of Mid. 
dletown, and Homer Bowser, of Fort 
Wayne, were placed on the executive 
board. 


Illinois Brown Swiss Association 
The Tazewell County Brown Swiss As. 
sociation has changed its name to the 
Illinois Brown Swiss Association. The 
same officers will hold over until next 
September. Arrangements were made 
for a spring sale at Morton, and also 
to exhibit at the Peoria District Fair. 
The officers continuing in office are: 
President, J. C. Moore, of Morton; vice. 
president, David Plattner, of Morton; 
secretary-treasurer, C. G. Starr, of Pe 
kin. The directors are Sam Gerber, 
of Tremont; Edw. Schrock, of Pekin; 
Joe Morris, of Washington; Wm. Da- 
vis, of Tremont, and Chas. O. Bur 
roughs, of Washington. 


A New Record Nebraska Dairy Cow 
—A Holstein cow owned by C. H 
Starke, of Red Cloud, produced 2; 
721.5 pounds of milk and _ 1,066.40 
pounds of butter in a year, making a 
new record for Nebraska. Her milk 
record supersedes that of the Holstein 
cow owned by the University of Ne 
braska, which produced 26,602 pounds 
of milk in a year; and her butter ree 
ord is 10.7 pounds better than that of 


a Jersey cow owned by H. C. Young, 
of Lincoln, which produced 1,055.74 
pounds of butter in a year. The new 


champion comes from a line of high 
producing ancestors. 


Marshall Gounty, lowa, Breeders Om 
ganize—Tentative plans contemplating 
a live stock breeders’ association have 
been made for some time in Mar 
county, Iowa. A short time ago 
thusiastic meeting was held 
Marshall County Pure-Bred Stock 
sociatién was formed. The i 
obtain better breeding and t 
in the marketing and sale of | 
stock. A star has been adopt 
stamp of quality, and will be 
stationery and advertising matt 
»tficers were elected, with R. W 
mer, of Marshalltown, preside L 
Packer, of Clemons, vice-president; W. 
A. Buchanan, of Marshalltow 
try, and F. G. Paul, of Marshall 
treasurer. 








Illinois Duroc Men Energetic—lli 


nois breeders of Duroc Jerseys 
cently subscribed $10,000 for the fi 
therance of the breed largely thru dé 
medium of pig club work. It 4 
planned to employ a competent man 
as soon as possible to further thé 
work, which will consist of putting 
Duroc pigs in the hands of boys ane 
girls doing pig club work. Bred sows 


will be offered at public sale in March, 
the proceeds to be used in helping out 
the plan. Officers were elected with 
W. H. Van Meter, of Williamsvillé 
president; Harry F. Peterson, Watas® 
vice-president; A. Y. Bartholome™, 
Peoria, secretary, and J. W. Telling 
Danville, treasurer. The executiv® 
committee will consist of Professtf 
H. W. Mumford, of Urbana; F, 
niacaid, of Louisville, and Earl 
ton, of Aledo, Illinois. 


Feb. 20, 1999 
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‘The Light of Western Stars 
| 





A ROMANCE 


By ZANE GREY 
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SYNOPSIS—Madeline Hammond, com- gether, tell us about the most terrible 
ing i New York to see her brother time you ever had.” 
finds S tation at EI boy age —— Monty appeared startled at the question 
a She is accosted by Gene that fastened all eyes upon him. He 
Stewart, 2 drunken cowboy, who tries to waved a deprecatory hand. oe: 
force to marry him, but he sobers up “Aw, Miss Hammond, thankin’ you-all 
when scovers her identity. Two Mex- modest-like fer the compliment, I'll hev 
jeans rrel outside the depot, ove Boe to refuse,” replied Monty, laboring in 
a B og ne i Saas been distress. ‘It’s too harrowin’ fer tender- 
wart the n_ escorts Miss Hammond to | hearted gurls to listen to.” 
the hor of Florence Kingsley, fiance of Go on! _ cried everybody except the 
Al Hammond. Stewart, forgiven by Ham- | cowboys. Nels began to nod his head as 
mond his insult to Madeline, iS ac- if he, as well as Monty, understood hu- 
cused by the a — os man nature. Dorothy hugged her knees 
_ iks disrespectfully roo Miss Ham- pene . ~—_ of roiygaoonely a had ee 
mond and hits the trail for the Mexican ened the eee. eyes upon her. ¢ = 
border and joins Madero’s revolutionists. | ton ceased smoking, adjusted his eye- 
Madelin« — evel ge por A parnaeto glass, and prepared to listen in great 
treacherous exican danc ie earnestness, 
ng a bntk g ago Monty changed his seat to one where 
f Don Carlos, and makes a per- the light from the blazing logs fell upon 
h home. When Stewart comes his face; and he appeared plunged into 
reseues him from himself, per- melancholy and profound thought. 
m to reform and come to the “Now I tax myself, I can’t jest decide 
—— SS which was the orfulest time I ever hed,” 
s sister an, « arty . ; : 
friends from the east, come to visit the | he said, Enger badhe — ae 
ranch. In order to escape the danger of Here Nels lew forth an immense cloud 
errillas, a camping party up in the of smoke, as if he desired to hide himself 
mountains is formed. from sight. Monty pondered, and then 
when the smoke rolled away, he turned to 
CHAPTER 17—THE LOST MINE OF | Nels: ae, ee ici 
See hyar, old pard, me an’ you seen 
THE PADRES. somethin’ of each other in the Panhandle, 
In the cool, starry evenings the camp- more’n thirty eae ago- 1 ae 
ers sat around a blazing fire and told and Which we didn t eas shina d Nels, 
listened to stories thrillingly fitted to bluntly Shore, you cant’ make me out 
the dark crags and the wild solitude. a Fmt! man. = - 
Bi ke ae ANY wine brli- Mebbe it wasn’t so darn long. Any- 
Monty Price had come to_ shine Taos how, Nels, you recollect them three hoss- 
liantly as a story-teller. He was an | thieves I hung all on one cottonwood 
atrocious liar, but this hat woul ae tree, an’ likewise thet boo-tiful blonde 
have been evident to his enthralled Gnt- | gurl I rescooed from a band of cut- 
eners if his cowboy comrades, in base | throats who murdered her paw, ole Bill 
jealousy, had not betrayed him. The | warren, the buffalo-hunter? Now, which 
truth about _ (reese ne | of them two scraps was the turriblest, in 
however, had not become Known to as- your idee?” 
tleton, solely oor, = — pear a ‘‘Monty, my memory’s shore bad,” re- 
‘s obtuseness. Ant 1iere as anc S oo re s sachs . Tole 
a dias much stranger than this and ar umimpeachabk Nels. a 
we SC : . : , : ell us about the beautiful blonde, 
quite uae Dorothy Coombs knew cried at least three of the ladies. Doro- 
Monty w 1 liar; but she was so fasci- thy, who had suffered from nightmare 
mated by the glittering, basilisk eyes he because of a former story of hanging men 
riveted upon her, so taken in by his hor- on trees, had voicelessly appealed to Mon- 
tible ta of blood, that despite her 





ty to spare her more of that. 











knowledge she could not help believing “All right, we'll hev the blonde gurl,” 
them. said Monty, settling back, ‘‘tho I ain’t 
Manifestly, Monty was very proud of thinkin’ her story is most turrible of the 
his suddenly acquired gift. Formerly he two, an’ it'll rake over tender affections 
had hardly been known to open his lips long slumberin’ in my breast.” 

in the presence of strangers. Monty had As he paused there came a sharp, rap- 
developed than one singular and ping sound This appeared to be Nels 
hitherto unknown trait since his suprem- knocking the ashes out of his pipe on a 
acy at 2 had revealed his possibilities. stump—a true indication of the passing 
He was as sober and vain and pompous of content from that jealous cowboy. 
about his capacity for lying as about “It was down in the Panhandle, ’way 
anything else. Some of the cowboys were over in the west end of thet Comanche 
jealous of him because he held the at- huntin’-ground, an’ all the redskins an’ 
tention, and, apparently, the admiration outlaws in thet country were hidin’ in the 
of the ladies; and Nels was jealous, not river-bottoms, an’ chasin’ some of the last 











because Monty made himself out to be a buffalo herds thet hed wintered in there. 
Wonderful gun-man, but because Monty I was a young buck them days, an’ purty 
could tell a story. Nels had realy been | much of a desperado, I'm thinkin’. Tho 
the hero of a hundred fights; he had of all the seventeen notches on my gun— 
Rever been known to talk about them; an’ each notch meant a man killed face 
but Dorothy’s eyes and Helen’s smile had to face—there was only one thet I was 
Somehow upset his modesty Whenever | ashamed of. Thet one was fer an express 
Monty would begin to talk, Nels would messenger who I hit on the head most un- 
growl and knock his pipe on a log, and professional like, jest because he wouldn’t 
Make it appear he could not stay and hand over a leetle package I hed the 
listen, tho he never really left the charmed kind of a reputashun thet made all the 
Girele of the camp fire: Wild horses could | fellers in saloons smile an’ buy drinks 
hot have dragged him away. “Well, I dropped into a place named 
One evening at twilight, as Madeline Taylor’s Bend, an’ was peaceful standin’ 
ng her tent, she encountered to the bar when three cow-punchers come 
Evidently, he had waylaid her. in, an’, me bein’ with my back turned, 
e most mysterious of signs and they didn’t recognize me, an’ got play- 
led her a little aside. ful. I didn’t stop drinkin’, an’ I didn’t 
Hammond, I'm makin’ bold to turn square round; but when I stopped 
- of you,”’ he said. shootin’ under my arm the saloon-keeper 
Aa liled her willingness. hed to go over to the sawmill an’ fetch 
, -ohight, when they've all shot off | a heap of sawdust to cover up what was 
omy an’ it’s quiet-like, I want left of them three cow-punchers, after 
on me, jest this way: ‘Monty they was hauled out. You see, I was rough 
— S you've hed more adventures them days, an’ would shoot ears off an’ 
tel ve cow-punchers put together noses off an’ hands off; when in later 
ort . coe most turrible time you days I'd jest kill a man quick, same as 
, ill you ask me, Miss Ham- Wild Bill 
go est kinda sincere like?’’ “News drifts into town thet night thet 
Rie [ will, Monty,” she replied a gang of cut-throats hed murdered ole 
Ph “gp seared face had no more Bill Warren, an’ carried off his gurl. I 
“geal n a piece of cold, volcanic gathers up a few good gun-men, an’ we 
mse ” it resembled. Madeline ap- rid out an down the river-bottom, to an’ 
thie te ‘w monstrous Dorothy found ole log cabin, where the outlaws hed a 
deform and distorted visage, how rondevoo. We rid up bold like, an’ made 
mn a little man looked to a wo- a hell of a racket. Then the gang began 
alt ‘for vt = sensibilities 7 It was diffi- to throw lead from the cabin, an’ we all 
But sh. meee to look into his face. hunted cover. Fightin went on all night. 
And a N behi nd the blackened mask. In the mornin all my outfit was killed but 
Sher Saw in Monty’s deep eyes a two, an’ they was shot up bad w> 
ee am: fun fought all day without eatin’ or drinkin’, 
beresi a . her word, Madeline remem- except some whisky T hed, an’ at night 
oo. a Bs: pportune moment, when | I was on the job by my lonesome. 
han 7 had hushed and only the “Bein’ bunged up some myself, I laid 
——.. wail of coyotes broke the off an’ went down to the river to wash 
ay re toward the little cowboy. the blood off, tie up my wounds, an’ drink 
fect: she said, and paused for ef- a leetle. While I was down there, along 
More af Seeing that you have had comes one of the cut-throats with a buck- 
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‘es than all the cowboys to- ' et. Instead of gettin’ water he got lead, 
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GUARANTEED 99%% PURE 


My South Dakota No. 12 Alfalfa Seed has been pro- 

duced on virgin soil, and is FREE FROM FOUL SEED 
OF ANY KIND. This means that you will have bet- 
ter stands and bigger profits. guar: untee_ my South 
Dakota No. 12 Alfalfa to be 9914% pure. Many alfal- 
fas that you see offered under various names, and at un- 
comuieaiie high prices are nothing more than Western 
South Dakors grown Alfalfa Seed. You cannot make 
this seed any better no matter how much yo Lf 
Z for it. Don’t take chances on Alfalfa Seed. 
from a house that you know sells only ae 
seed under the correct names. 


EXCELLENT FEED FOR 


N CATTLE, HOGS AND SHEEP 
Livestock men claim that South Dakota No. 12 Alfalfa will save one-half the 


/ grain commonly used to fatten their hogs and cattle for market. This is abso- 
Wa lutely a proven fact as hundreds of livestock men will tell you. By all_means 
WA have a field of South Dakota No. 12 Alfalfa on your farm. Last year I went 
WA to considerable expense and trouble in trying to get more farmers to “HOG 
Wa OFF” their corn, and grow a field of Alf: fa to balance up the corn ration. 
| From the number of farmers that I have seen hogging | off corn last fall, I feel 
/ that my efforts have been repaid. My Free Book on “Hogging Off Corn” is 
yours for the asking. It tells all about this successful method of growing hogs 
N for market. 


N 2 TO 4 CUTTINGS A SEASON 


South Dakota No. 12 Alfalfa is an excellent crop producer. You will get from 
two to four cuttings a season. It goes as high as 4 and 5 tons to the acre so 
\ 
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you see that it is very profitable to grow. Imagine a ten acre field of this 
“wonderful Alfalfa. You start cutting it at one end, and almost by the time 
you have finished the field, you glance at the other end, and it is nearly 


ready to cut again. —ORDER NOW. 
\ 10 Ibs., $6.00; 50 lbs., $27.00; 100 Ibs., $50.00 


\ BIG 192-PAGE CATALOG FREE 


A My New Catalog is just off the press and it’s 
\ bigger and better than ever. 192 pages 
brim full of good things for the 
field, orchard and garden. 
Let it be your planting 
guide this year, and 
youll not only expect 
good yields, but you'll 
get them. 

Write for it today. 


D. B. GURNEY, President 3 


GURNEY SEED &NURSERY@ 
MEN GURNEY SQUARE-YANKTON.SO.DA. 


D. B. GURNEY, Pres.—Enclosed find $._........ 
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acl for which 


ship me Ibs. of So. Dak. No. 12 Alfafa; also send catalog, 
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AT LOWEST iron 
PRICES Eee 


cial Money-Saving Price 


OND 


We save you money on your Seed Bill. Write for our 8 














List and get our reduced prices on Best Quality Guaranteed Seed. You should know meen oie 
about our low prices. Write at once and be convinced. Everything guaranteed equal 

to campien or money refunded. Don’t pay double profits on*Grass Seed. Our_ seeds omen. 

are sold subject to your approval. Have low prices on Seed Corn, Oats, Wheat, Speltz, SAMPLES 4) 
Rests. Cane, Millet, Cowpeas, Rape, Vetch, Sudan Grass, Potatoes and all Farm anc HGP Cat atalog 
Garden Seeds. Don’t order until you write for big 116-page catalo Free samples p And 

and special low prices on seeds you require. Will send free 60-page Bank on Growing 


Write at once, you money 


204 Clarinda, lowa 


SUDAN GRASS: Clover—Med. Mam. Alsike, 
0 Alfalfa cnd Sweet; Timothy, Timothy and Al- 
sike; Dwarf Essex Rape; Oatse—lowa 103 and 106; 
Wisconsin Pedigreed Barley; Cane; Silver King and 
Silver Mine Corn. Samples and prices on requect. 


STRAYER SEED FARM, Hudson, Iowa. 


JACKSON COUNTY RED CLOVER 


Jackson county Timothy Seed. Pure and 
clean for farmers wanting the best. 


Trout & Matthias, Maquoketa, la. 


(FREE, 


Alfalfa to those an ask for it. 
D CO, 


as we can save 
A. A. BERRY SE Box 








Improved Ried’s Yellow Dent, selected in the field 
before frost. Bred by the most approved scientific 
method. Guaranteed to germinate and to increase 
your yield. Grown on my own farm, price $5.00 per 
bu., lots of five bu. or more 64.50 per bu. Write to 


Wickfield Farms, J. C. Silver, Prop., Stockport, la. 
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greater, 


clovers. 


Clover has been grown. 


Clover. 


other clovers will grow. 


expert selection. 





of seed. 





WALLACES’ 


A Wonderful Soil Improver 
A Good Hay Crop 


PLANT Sweet Clover and your soil will be 
richer, your stock fatter and your profits 
All kinds of stock quickly develop 
a taste for Sweet Clover, and its feeding value 
is about equal to Alfalfa. The cost of seed is 
much less than. for Alfalfa or the other 


Sweet Clover is a money-making crop as 
well as a soil improver both during and after 
growth. Extra large yields of corn and other 
crops always follow on land where Sweet 
It restores fertility 
to the land, keeps down weeds and is a 
splendid green manure for plowing under. 
If you have soil on your farm too poor to 
grow other crops, by all means sow Sweet 
You will find it profitable as it pro- 
duces good pasture and hay crops where no 


It pays always to sow the best quality of 
Sweet Clover Seed that can be obtained 
—that which is carefully selected, cleaned 
and tested, Northrup, King & Co.’s Sweet 
Clover Seed is backed by thirty five years of 
In sowing it you do not 
have to trust to luck or your own knowledge 


This is a good year to plant Sweet Clover— 
it is bound to prove a profitable crop for you 
if you plant good seed. Your dealer has 
Northrup, King & Co.’s Sweet Clover Seed in 
stock or he can quickly obtain any quantity 
you wish, providing you place your order 
with him before our stocks are exhausted. 












No THRUP KING & Co's 
MINNEAPOLIS “4 E; E- D Se, MINNESOTA 





LFALFA 


We will send you free our booklet 





containing full information how 
to grow alfaifa, how to harvest 
and care for it and how to feed 


this most profitable crop; togeth- 
er with samples of our 
extra choice seed, 130- 
page illustrated catalog and spe- 
cial red ink price list free if you 
mention this paper. Address 

SEED COMPANY 


Des Moines, lowe 





Dept. 50 








CLOVER—/ree from Buckthorn. 
Timothy and Alsike mixed. 
Field Seeds. Write for free samples and the 


Soy Beans, all 


freight-paid prices on our absolute Money 


Farmers Commercial 
140 WEST VAN BUREN STREET 
aL. Dept. “eG” 


Seed Company CHICAGO, 


VERGREENS Porimtrea, 


Hedges and 

Lawns. Large stock, reasonable prices. Get 

your Evergreens from specialists. 56 years in 
business. Send for free {!lustrated catalog 

Evergreen Nursery Co., Sturgeon Bay, Wis. 


Back guarantee. 















00D SEEDS 


GOOD AS CAN BE GROWN 
Prices Below Ali Others 
I will give a lot of new 
sorts free with every order 
I fill. Buy and test. Return 
if not O. K.— money refunded. 
Big Catalog FREE 
Over 700 illustrations of vege- 
tables and flowers. Send yours 
and your neighbors’ addresses, 


R. H. SHUMWAY, Rockford, Iii, 











Buy now. We can save 
derful values in Best Seed 
high quality lowa 
best tes ~-Buckhorn free. A 
thy Sweet Clover, Alfalfa, all f 
at whol saving 
poe today. phon bay. anti page catalog 

. J = = 
A. A. BERRY SEED CO., Box yo, Clarinda, lowa 


Alsike-Timothy seed of 1919 crop re- 


cleaned and free 
from noxious weeds. 12 Ibs. will seed an acre. 18 cts. 
per Ib., 50 Ibs. @8.75. 100 Ibs. $17. Send for samples. 
Satisfaction guaranteed, A. J. BEACHY, R. 1, KALORA, 10WA 


1a money. Won- * f PLES 
oe | Guaranteed § = 


money. C 
get our re- RY 








Collection 


Think of it—30 packets of Olds’ 

Wisconsin Standards,” seeds of 

highest germinating quality, worth $2.00, for $1.00. 
Here's the List—One Packet Each 


Stringless Gr. Pod Beans -10 Ex. Lge. Red Weth. Onion .10 
. 3 10 Southport Wh. Giobe Onion .10 
ox 05 Fine Double Curled Parsiey .05 
Crosb Keyptian Beet . 05 Imp. Guernsey Paranip. . .06 
By. Jer. Wakefield Cabbage .10 Best Extra Early Peas. . 10 
Oxheart Carrot . . . . .06 English Wonder Peas . . .10 
10 Ruby King Pepper . . . .05 
10 Quaker Pie Pumpkin . . .06 
> Imp. Fr. Breakfast Radish. .06 
© .05 Crimson Giant Radish . . .06 
056 White Icic 8 
05 Bloomsdale Spinac 
05 Troe Hubbard Squash . . 
m Watson Watermelon . .06 Sparks’ Earliana Tomato . J 
1. Globe Danvers Onion .10 Pur. Top Wh. Globe Turnip 
Entire Collection Only $1.00 
Olds’ Catalog Tells the Truth 


Send for a copy. Lists all kinds of field 
and garden Postal brings it. 


L.L. OLDS SEED Co. 
Drawer $56 


:) ost $2 Seed 



































an’ as he was about to croak he tells me a 
whole bunch of outlaws was headin 
there, doo tomorrer. An’ if I want 
rescoo the gurl I hed to be h ri 
There was five fellers left in the cabj 
’ “T went back to the thicket wher: 
left my hoss, an’ loaded up with two m 

guns an’ another belt, an’ busted a fra 

box of shells. If I recollect proper, | got 







some cigarettes, to. Well, I mozix back 
to the cabin. It was a boo-tiful moog. 
shiny night, an’ I wondered if 0} Bill’s 
gurl was as purty as I'd heerd. T) Tass 
growed long round the cabin, an’ I < led 
up to the door without startin’ any; in’, 
Then I figgered. There was o one 
door in thet cabin, an’ it was b) lark 
inside. I jest grabbed open the « r an’ 
slipped in quick, It worked ; right. 
They heerd me, but hedn’t bh: lick 
enough to ketch me in the light the 
door. Of course there was so: 


but I ducked too quick, an’ cha d my 
position. 


“Ladies an’ gentlemen, thet t wa 
some dool by night. An’ I wasn’t en in 
the place where they shot. I yw most 


wonderful patient, an’ jest wait until 
one of them darned ruffians would get gg 
nervous he'd hev to hunt me wu; When 


mornin’ come there they was all piled up 


on the floor, all shot to pieces ound 
the gurl. Purty! Say, she was boo-tiful, 
We went down to the river, where she 
begun to bathe my wounds. I'd collected 


a dozen more or so, an’ the sight of tearg 
in her lovely eyes, an’ my blood a-stainin’ 
of her little hands, jest nat’rally wakened 
a trembly spell in my heart. I seen she 
was took the same way, an’ thet set- 
tled it. 

“We was comin’ up from the river, an’ 
I hed jest straddled my hoss, with the 
gurl behind, when we run right into thet 
cut-throat gang thet was doo about then. 
Bein’ some handicapped, I couldn't drop 
















more’n one gun-round of them, an’ then 
i hed to slope. The whole gag follered 
me, an’ some miles out chased me overa 


ridge right into a big herd of buffalo. Be- 
fore I knowed what was what t herd 
with me 











broke into a stampede in the 
middle. Purty soon the buffalo ce! in 
tight. I knowed I was in some peril then. 
But the gurl trusted me somethin’ pitiful 
[ seen again thet she hed fell in love wita 


me. I could tell from the way she hugged 
me an’ yelled Before long I was some 
put to it to keep my hoss on his feet. Far 
as I could see was dusty, black, bobbi 
shaggy humps. A huge clo 
went along over our heads. 
tramplin’ hoofs was turrible. 
weakened, went down, an’ was < 
along a leetie, while I slipped of 
the gurl onto the backs of the | 
“Ladies, I ain't denyin’ thet t 
ty Price was some scairt. Fust 
my life! But the trustin’ fac 
boo-tiful gurl, as she lay in my 
hugged me an’ yelled, mad 
leap like a shootin’ star. I just } 
jump from buffalo to buffalo. I 1 
jumped a mile of them bobbin’ 
fore I come to open 
where I performed the |; 
my life. I hed on my 
jest sit down an’ rid an’ spurr 
pertickler buffalo I was on got 
other, an’ then I'd flop over 
got to the edge of the herd, tum! 
the last one, an’ rescooed the 
“Well, as my memory takes 1 
thet was a most affectin’ walk 
the little town where she lived 





















wasn't troo to me, an’ marric 
feller. I was too much a sport t 
But thet low-down trick ranl 


breast. Gurls is strange 
stopped wonderin’ how any gur 
been hugged an’ kissed my one 
marry another. But matoor ex! 
teaches me thet sich is the cas¢ 
The cowboys roared; Hele: 
Beck and Edith laughed till tl 
Madeline found repression abs 
possible; Dorothy sat hugegins 
her horror at the 
at Monty's unmistakable refe1 
and to the fickleness of won 
Castleton for the first time ap} 
moved out of his impertur! 
not in any sense 


story 


by humor. In 


he came to notice it, he was dur i trees and” 
ed by the mirth. F0U toans 

‘By Jove; you Americans aré xtra THE ALLEG 
ordinary people,” he said sé —. 
anything blooming funny in be 0 Va ; 
story of his adventure. By Jo. m X ri 
a bally warm occasion. Mr. P ns iat 


you speak of being frightene 
only time in your life, I appre: 


a HERSEY’ y 


" — 

you mean. I have experienced I F 
was frightened once.” ‘ Sa A 
“Dook, I wouldn't hev thou: ts beriey, alt ce 
you,”’ replied Monty. ‘I’m sur rable les and pric. 


Holstein. 
wane 


curious to hear about it.” 
Madeline and her friends 

break the spell, for fear that tl 
man might hold to his usual mo 
cence. He had explored in Br 
service in the Boer war, hunted 
and Africa—matters of expe! 
which he never spoke. Upon tl 
sion, however, evidently taking 
recital word for word as lite! 
and excited by it into a Homer 
he might tell a_ story. The 
almost fell upon their knees in ¢ 





portunity. There was a suprress 
erness in their solicitatior 































































































































EE BisCatalog 


Tmliarieeiis 
Fruits-- Shrubs-- Etc. 


Bargains you can’t duplicate anywhere. Qua)- 
stock that can’t be beat. Beecy variety 


A Ay i 
e trees, 15 assor va- 
jee? including 5 ee 
‘or $6. 





es you 
Write Today For Prices 
my 1 grow ever- 
om 


catalog. See how 
how I get strong reots, bushy 
: » why gare ev 
where others die, bow a win: 
e few dollars 6 
your farm $1,000 to $2,000. Address 


Earl! Ferris Nursery Co, 
Bridge St., 








ED TANG 


Greatest Money Maker of All 
Ready for market 57 daysfrom planting. Deep 
eyed, white flesh, bakes dry and mealy; heavy 
foliage; bred blight and scab resistant. Won- 
derful yielder, averaging past season, under 
unfavorable conditions, 

220 Bushels to the Acrel 

Good seed potatoes are scarce this year and will be 
much higher later. Take our advice and buy now, at 
present low prices, for springshipment. Write today 
for free eopy of our big, illustrated Market Garden- 
er’s and Large Planter’s Seed Catae 
tog. It oreally 6 Text Book on 

A rats peng So 
taluadle information on HOW, WHE 
and WHAT TO PLANT for pleasure 
and profit. Send teday. 
CONDON BROS., Seedsmen 

Rock River Valley Seed Farm 
Box 287 Rockford, Hiinole \\\\\\ - 


SEEDS 


“a Highest grade, guaranteed 
eer tv grow and absolutely de- 
peadable, the kind to use for valuable 
results. [Ve are growers—buy direct. 


Send 20 Cents 


awe will send: one regular packet John Raer 
omato, 10¢ packet Tenderheart Lettuce, 10c packet 
ey Dew Muskmeton, 10c packet Perfection 
sh, Giant Sweet Peas, Asters, Verbena, and 
flower seeds, al! worth 75c, and coupon good 
c 6n large or small orders, 
together with our big, richly illus- 
trated Seed and Plant Book. 


DeGIORGI BROTHERS 


COUNCIL BLUFFS, IA. 
Oesk 12 


EVERGREENS 


Hill’s Hardy Tested Sorts 

Best for windbreaks, hedges and lawn 

anting. Protect buildings, crops, stock, 
andorchards. Hill’s Evergreen: 

are Nursery grown and hardy every- 

where. Hill’s Evergreen book, illustrated 

colors, sent free. Write today. World’s largest 
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Sewers. Est. 1255. 
THE D. HILL NURSERY CO., INC., DUNDEE, ILL. 
Box 2140 Evergreen Specialists 








SEED CORN 


Write today for free samples and prices of 
Lucerne Lawns Farm Seed Corn. ur seed 
corn grows right, matures quickly and pro- 
ey duces big yields. It is selected by experts who 
“know the best type, size and color. Pleased cus- 
tomers everywhere. Get our prices before you buy. 
PAUL D. COOPER, Box 39, HAMMOND, ILL. 
Strawberry Raspberry. zrape, cur- 
W!!ittt=_:“—-__< rant, blackberry plants, 
tose and flowers. Everything to plant. Will pay 
Ti to answer this little ad. Valuable list FREE, Write 
E ALLEGAN NURSERY, Box 43 Allegan, Michigan 
een 


0 Varieties: Strawberries Cheap! 


Gooseberries 











acKberries, 
ts, Grapes, Trees 









HERSEY’ NURSERY CO., Parkersburg, lowa 
tee a! 
FARM SEEDS 
ead est ear lependable vari 2d CO 

bs end oan here on my farm . 

Rolstein, “pe Seem JOSLI 

See e 10W 5 Mak cearien’ ead: bak. 
Dlanct d Oats Will ripen in 60 days from 
Dest . ~°Y Productive Miso Reid's Yellow 
a prices unty White seed corn. Folder 





r atled free 
M. RIEREL & SON, Arbela, Mo. 








(ever SEED, SEED CORN, a!! kinds of 
eet ex «Very best home grown red clover 
Other grades for less. Send for 
uplete price list. KELLY SEED 





















We buy second-hand bags; 

pay freight on 200 or more, 

LINCOLN BAG CO., 
Springfield, Lil. 


















something that meant more than desire, 
great as it -was, to hear a story told by 
an English lord. Madeline divined in- 
stantly that the cowboys had suddenly 
fancied that Castleton was not the dense 
and easily fooled person they had made 
such game of; that he had played his 
part well; that he was having fun at their 
expense; that he meant to tell a story, 
a lie which would simply dwarf Monty's. 
Nels’ Keen, bright expectation suggested 
how he would welcome the joke turned 
upon Monty. The slow closing of Monty’s 
cavernous smile, the gradual sinking of 
his proud bearing, the doubt with which 
he began to regard Castleton—these were 
proofs of his fears. 

“Tt have faced charging tigers and ele- 
phants in India, and charging rhinos and 
lions in Africa,’’ began Castleton, his 
quick and fluent speech so different from 


the drawl of his ordinary conversation; 
“but I never was frightened but once. 
It will not do to hunt those wild beasts 


if you are easily balled up. This adven- 
ture I have in mind happened in British 
East Africa, in Uganda. I was out with 
Safari, and we were in a native district 
much infested by man-eating lions. Per- 
haps I may as well state that man-eaters 
are very different from ordinary lions. 
They are always matured beasts, and 
sometimes—indeed, mostly—are old. They 
become man-eaters most likely by acci- 
dent or necessity. When old, they find it 
more difficult to make a kill, being slow- 
er, probably, and with poorer teeth. Driv- 
en by hunger, they stalk and kill a na- 
tive, and,,once having tasted human blood 
they want no other. They become abso- 
lutely fearless and terrible in their at- 
tacks. 

“The natives of this village near where 


we camped were in a terrorized state, 
owing to depredations of two or more 
man-eaters. The night of our arrival a 
lion leaped a stockade fence, seized a 


native from among others sitting round a 
fire, and leaped out again, carrying the 
screaming fellow away into the darkness 
I determined to kill these lions, and made 
a permanent camp in the village for that 
purpose. By day I sent beaters into the 
brush and rocks of the river valley, and 
by night I watched. Every night the lions 
visited us, but I did not see one. I dis- 
covered that when they roared around 
the camp they were not so liable to at- 
tack as when they were silent. It was 
indeed remarkable how silently they could 
stalk a man. They could creep thru a 
thicket so dense you would not believe a 
rabbit could get thru, and do it without 
the slightest sound. Then, when ready to 
charge, they did so with terrible onslaught 
and roar. They leaped right into a circle 


of fires, tore down huts, even dragged na- 


tives from the low trees. There was no 
way to tell at which point they would 


make an attack. 

“After ten days or more of this I was 
worn out by loss of sleep. And one night, 
when tired out with watching, I fell 
asleep. My gun-bearer was alone in the 
tent with me. A terrible roar awakened 


me, then an unearthly scream pierced 
right into my ears. I always slept with 
my rifle in my hands, and, grasping it, I 
tried to rise. But I could not for the 


reason that a lion was standing over me. 
Then I lay still. The screams of my gun- 
bearer told me that the ‘lion had him. I 
was fond of this fellow, and wanted to 
save him. I thought it best, however, not 


to move while the lion stood over me. 
Suddenly he stepped, and I felt poor 
Luki’s feet dragging across me. He 
screamed, ‘Save me, master!’ And in- 


stinctively I grasped at him and caught 
his foot. The lion walked out of the tent, 
dragging me as I held to Luki’s foot. The 
night was bright moonlight. I could see 
the lion distinctiy. He was a huge, black- 





maned brute, and he held Luki by the 
shoulder The poor lad kept screaming 
frightfully. The man-eater must have 
dragged me forty yards before he became 
aware of a double encumbrance to his 
progress. Then he halted and turned. By 
Jove! he made a devilish fierce object, 
with his shaggy, massive head, his green- 





fire eyes, and his huge jaws holding Luki. 




















But as I lay there on my side, before at- 
tempting te rise, I made a horrible dis- 
covery. I did not have my rifle at all. I 
had Luki’s iron spear, which he always 
had near him. ; had ¢ out 
of the hollow 1 the 
lion awakened me n 1 sion I 
picked up Luki's sp inst bloody 
brute dropped I and roar 
that shook the ground It was then I 
felt frightened. For an instant I was 
almost ‘ Tl lion meant to 
charge spring he c¢ ai. ch 
me Under circumstances like t Ss a 
man can tl < many things in little time 
I ky , to tr to run would be fatal I 
remembered how strangely lions had been 
known to act upon occasion. One had 
been frightened by an umbrella; one had 
been frightened by a blast from a cow- 


horn; another had been frightened by a 
native who in running from one lion ran 
right at the other which he had not seen. 
Accordingly, I wondered if I ceuld fright- 
en the lion that meant to leap at me. 
Acting upon wild impulse, I prodded him 
in the hand quarters with the spear. 
Ladies and gentlemen, I am a blooming 
idiot if that lion did not cower like a 
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OU short change yourself if you are satisfied 
with less than 90 bushels of corn per acre. 
Its in your land if you know how to get it 


Quit experimenting with scrub Corn—get 
down to facts. 
Corn growing are explained in— 


Our New 1920 Seed Book 


It describes the improved, big leading northern 
grown varieties of Seed Corn. 

How these were originated thru careful selection for 
type and quality. 
bigger yields. 
requirement from trained men to modern curing and 
testing facilities, to give you Seed Corn that will pro- 
duce bigger crops of better quality and at no added 


Everything You Should Know 


is told by men who have learned the secrets thru the 
school of experience. 


Decide Now—Send For This Book 


It also describes and illustrates all of the hardiest 
bred up varieties of Seed Grains, Clovers, Alfalfa, 
Garden and Flower Seeds and Nursery Stock. 

Send now—it may be the first step toward an extra thousand next year. 


FARMER SEED & NURSERY CO., 120 First Ave., 







The secrets of success with 


How Corn is bred for early maturity 
How we have every necessary 


About Corn 


Samples free on request. 


Faribault, Minnesota. 











Harvest 20+e45 Bushel toA 
sup,it WESTERN CANADA 


IMIR * eS pn ee 





=m R 


“ Think what that means to you in 
good hard dollars with the great de- 
mand for wheat at high prices. Many 


Vy, I 


farmers in Western Canada have paid for their land 
from a single crop. The same success may still be 
yours, for you can buy on easy terms, 


=" Farm Land at $15 to $30 an Acre 


oc 
located near thriving towns, good markets, railways—land of a 
kind which grows 20 to 45 bushels of wheat to the acre. 
Good grazing lands at low prices convenient to your grain farm en- 
able you to reap the profits from stock raising and dairying. 


Learn the Facts About Western Canada 


—low taxation (none on improvements), healthful climate, good 
schools, churches, pleasant social relationships, a prosperous and 


industrious people. 
For illustrated literature, maps, 


description of farm opportunities in 


Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, reduced railroad rates, etc., write 
Department of Immigration, Ottawa, Canada, or 


J. JOHNSTONE, 202 W. 5th St.. Des Moines, Iowa. 


V. BENNETT, Room 200, Bee Bidg., 


Omaha, Neb. 


. A. GARRETT, 311 Jackson St., St. Paul, Mina, 


Canadian Government Agent. 








Farm Equipment 


Every up-to-date farm has its clipping machine for 
horses and dairy cows Horses work better when 
relieved of winter coat—cows give cleaner milk 
when flanks and udders are cl Agricultural 
schools and Government farms clipping ma- 
chines. YOU sbould have or *t a Stewart No. 1 
Ball Bearing Clipping Machine, 7 Bend $2 
and pay balance on arrival. Or write for catalog 
CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT CO. 
Dept. A 117, 12th St. and Central Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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g What shall I do with the 

@ Boys? Answer: Send 

@them to Minnesota. Maps 

and literature explaining 

the opportunities in Minnesota sent free. Fred D. 


Sherman, Commissioner of Immigration, Reom 
212 State Capitol, St. Paul, Minnesota. 
seeker our new 


1920 spring land list 


of Central Wisconsin farm bargains. Write today 
for this free list and map. GRAHAM’S LAND 
OFFICE, Marshfield, Wisconsin. 





To every home 








South Dakota Farms For Sale 


400 acres in Brown County, 8. D., two miles from 
railroad station, 8 miles from Aberdeen: All under 
cultivation. Wonderfully rich and free of all waste 
land. Good buildings Artesian well, excellent 
corn and alfalfa land, 40 acres alfalfa, 40 acres blue 
grass pasture. 

640 acres Brown County 14 miles from good town. 
All under cultivation Fenced and cross fenced. 
Large new house and barn. Other buildings in good 
condition. Artesian well, soil sandy loam—good 
corn land 

I can sell either of these farms on very reasonable 
terms. Either one will make an ideal place for the 
whole family or for the son or daughter who wants 
cheaper and very productive land. I'll tell you more 
about these farms if yon will write. 


H. F. PATTERSON, Box 885, Aberdeen, &. D. 


Minnesota Corn Lands 


We have a large list of improved farms for 
sale on easy terms. Write for our list. 


ANDERSON LAND CO., Willmar, Minnesota 
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THE TRUTH ABOUT 
NORTH DAKOTA 














North Dakota is a corn, clover 
and alfalfa State. The 1919 corn 
crop totaled 15,000,000 bushels. 


HERE'S a Present and there’s 
a Future for everybody in 
North Dakota. While you build 
for the Future, you live the Pres- 
ent in comfort and happiness. You are asked and urged to help 
Great wealth has already been pro- in the cultivation of “farming North 
duced by North Dakota farmers. And Dakota.” It is the Farmer’s State — 
more is yet to come from its rich, over 70,000 farms already established. 
productive soil. All the advantages you enjoy in your 
present locality are offered you here— 
North Dakota lands, selling for one- with other opportunities vastly great- 
fifth to one-half as much as over- er, Your interests are looked after and 
crowded eastern farm lands, produce protected as in no other part of the 
crops of better yield and market value. country. 
Nowhere else can farming be made 
to show as high a profit per acre. On For twenty years North Dakota has 
these low cost lands, all crops grow been engaged in vigorous campaigns 
bounteously. to procure laws that will insure fair 
marketing conditions and eliminate 
The Red River Valley exceeds even ll graft. The State fights your bat- 
the history-famous Nile valley inthe ¢les for you and will protect your 
fertility of its rich, black soil. A interests. Get the facts. 
single crop of flax has frequently paid 
the entire cost of a western North The State of North Dakota is back of 
Dakota farm. No State exceeds North this invitation. It asks you to come— 
Dakota in the production promises that you can suc- 
of spring wheat. In 1918 ceed. Write now for com- 
the crop amounted to more plete information. Every fact 
than $202,000,000. will be placed before you— 


every question answered 
poy he ang pepe tee without cost or obligation. 
dairy farming. The land is Write now: State of North 
fine for pasture and weather Dakota Department of Im- 
such that range cattle are migration, Bismarck, North 
wintered in open sheds. Dakota. 


Come To 


NORTH DAKOTA 


“Start Up Your Farm Home in the Prosperity Zone’’ 























Oneida County, Wis. 


FARM FOR SALE |] co_orado CORN, WHEAT AND ALFALFA LAND 


ees = ins pate yg hg “oaenn 77 Betng one of the largest land owners in eastern E] Paso county and getting along in years, I have 
full line of tools including ” tractor, 16 beautiful decided to sell a part of my holdings. I have lived bere on the same farm for more than 15 years, 
Guernseys and bull pure bred "Duroc swine and have made big money every year, farming and raising stock. We bave never had a crop failure 
chickens. horses. wagons. about 80 acres under cul- in all the years I have lived here. We never have hot winds or cyclones; no hog or chicken cholera: 
tivation. price 18 000.00 one third cash. no rats, crows or buzzards; no Hessian files, chinch bugs or green head horse flies; horses, cattle and 
- Immediate possession. — sheep live on the cured native grasses all winter. This is a stock country. We raise a)! kinds 

p P of fruit and garden vegetables: also corn, oo oats, bariey, 7. sorghum, beans and potatoes. 

One of my near neighbors raised over 6.000 bushels of fine potatoes. There can be no finer or sweeter 

C. P, CROSBY, Rhinelander, Wis. waterme!on or cantaloupe grown anywhere. This isa farming country. We do not irrigate 


Our natural ratnfall is sufficient. I am offering 640 acres, all fine, level valley land. Smal three- 


. room house, small stable, never-failing well of pure soft water with windmil! and pump: 160 acres in 
TODAY s BEST FARM BARGAINS cultivation, all the balance ready for the rae = apne + one mile to country town of two 
stores and a garage; telephone and daily R. F. D.; children are hauled free to and from a large town- 
For Sale—!70 Acres Extra Good Land ship high school; a good neighborhood, and good roads all the year round. No finer looking ve better 
Good house, large barn and outbuildings, hog tight land for any purpose near here. Price only #25.00 per acre; ¢ to + down, balance on long time. 
fence; 10 acres fine fall wheat; including all farm $20 acres. All fine farming land; 120 acres in cultivation, fenced pasture; new four-room 
tools. Old folks retiring; #200 per acre, 1000 March frame house with two porches and large cellar, shed stable for six horses, never-falling well of pure 
1, balance time. For HRent—280-200 acres farm soft water with windmill, pump and storare water tank for stock; good neighbors; 14 miles to coun- 
land: 80 acres blue grass pasture try town, ? mile to lic school; daily R. F. D.; 2} miles from above 640 acres. A big bargain at 
McINTIRE BROS., 1432 Kast 12th street 25.00 per acre, about ¢ down. 
Phone, Black 2750 Des Moines, Lowa 1720 acres. All fenced and many cross fences; two sets of improvements, one house of seven 
roome fe modern, hot and cold water throughout, stationary washtubs; large garage and workshop 
with sleeping rooms above for hired men; six never-failing shallow wells of soft water; four wind- 


FARM FOR SALE mille with pumps and storage water tanks; plenty of fruit and shade trees ; ornamental iron yard 


fence, flowers, shrubs and lawn; finest place in the country; 14 miles high tight fence for hogs and 











24 ac ' res cul . - . 
io "ae Gowen aby ed oy ‘-— “cereals Lave sheep: three granartes (each will hold two carloads shelled corn), barnes, sheds and corrals for stock; 
gwe extra large baras. concrete tie mnmearaen other half mile to store and postoffice; dal Vv R F. D.; public ac hoot near; phone line wi be fin 
buildings: electric lighted: watered by welle. spring April lst. A real country home, only 835.00 per acre. I believe all the land in this. ’ 
ereek: railroad etation $ mi ~ gravel ead. o. sell at €100.00 per acre within two years. Will sell land al or completely stocked 

. ~ ot 2 . , = ~ third down balance easy payments. Land not as good as this, but nearer the r: il, is now selling 





al ock, gratr rd datr ’rice 
ah ay eel by ger o> el aecacs aa at #85.00 to $125.00 per acre 
J 8 iX gE time or 30 UO) address 
A ay Gome and let me show you that this land and many hundred acres near here made last year 30 to 
FRANK M. HAMEL, Marshfield, Mo. 60 oushels good, sound corn per acre. Elght or ten of my neighbors each raised 2.000 to 6.000 bushels 
—_— —_—_—_— —— — of sound corn last year, Be sure to write me three or four days before you st you 
> ACRES, 8 miles from R. R.; 6-room house; in Colorado Springs, at the Cheyenne Rooming Housee Come about March ist, not before, as I will 
160 barn for 8 horses; cow barn and al! other not return from Florida until that time. I agree to pay al) expenses of your trip if you come and find 
. . om I have misrepresented anything at al' in this advertisement, As to my financial standing, I refer 
you to the First National Bank. Colorado Springs, Colo. Come to make this your home. No trades, 
Address the Owner, W. H. KENDRICK, KENDRICK, COLORADU 














mecessary buildings; well feaced: everlasting water; 
one-half mile school; R. F. D., and telephone Price 
$125.00 if taken before March ist. C. R. Hastings, 
Luray, Clark County, Mo, 























When writing to advertisers kindly 
: “Sat ’ 
mention Wal!aces’ Farmer. When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 








whipped dog, put his tail down, and begin 
to slink away. Quick to see my chance 
I jumped up yelling, and made after him’ 
prodding him again. He let out a bellow 
such as you could imagine would come 
from an outraged king of beasts. | prod. 
ded again, and then he loped off. I found 
Luki not badly hurt. In fact, he got well, 
But I’ve never forgotten that scare” 
When Castleton finished his nar tive 
there was a trenchant silence. <A : 


ey 
were upon Monty. He looked beat die. 
graced, a disgusted man. Yet there shone 
from his face a wonderful admiratio; for 
Castleton. 

“Dook, you win!”’ he said: and, a ing 
his head, he left the camp fire ci vith 


the manner of a deposed emperor 
Then the cowboys exploded. T 
serene, low-voiced Nels yelled lik 
man, and he stood upon his head 
other cowboys went thru marve 





tortions. Mere noise was insuff t to 
relieve their joy at what they c red 
the fall and humiliation of tl tyrant 
Monty. 

The Englishman _ stood tl ind 
watched them in amused const tion, 
They baffled his understandins ain 
it was to Madeline and her frik that 
Castleton had told the simple tru: But 
never on the earth, or anyw! Ise 
could Nels and his comrades } Y a 
persuaded that Castleton had not 1 de. 
liberately to humble their great nent 


of Ananias. 

Everybody seemed reluctant t 
the camp fire spell. The logs ha 
out to a great heap of opal and pg 
red coals, in the heart of which « 
glow alluring to the spirit of dr: 
the blaze subsided, the shadows 
pines encroached darker and dar] 
the circle of fading light. A « 
fanned the embers, whipped up f 
white ashes, and moaned thru t 
The wild yelps of coyotes wer: 
the distance, and the sky was a 
ful dark-blue dome spangled wit! 
stars. 

“What a perfect night!” said Madeline. 
“This is a night to understand the dream, 
the mystery, the wonder of th: 
west. Florence, for long you h prom- 
ised to tell us the story of the lost 
of the padres. It will give us all p! ; 
make us understand something of the 
thrall in which this land held the Span- 
iards who discovered it so many years 











ago. It will be especially interesting now, 
because this mountain hides somewhere 
under its crags the treasures of the lost 


” 


mine of the padres. 

“In the sixteenth century,” Florence 
began, in her soft, slow voice so suited 
to the nature of the legend, ‘‘a poor, 
young padre of New Spain was shepherd 
ing his goats upon a hill when the Virgin 
appeared before him. He prostrated him- 
self at her feet, and when he looked up 
she was gone. But upon the maguey plant 
near where she had stood there were 
golden ashes of a strange and wonderful 
substance. He took the incident as a 
good omen, and went again to the hill- 
top. Under the maguey had sprung up 
slender stalks of white, bearing delicat 
gold flowers, and as these flowers 1 
in the wind a fine golden dust. as 
as powdered ashes, blew away towa 
north. Padre Juan was mystified 
lieved that great fortune attended ur 
him and his poor people. So he went 
again and again to the hilltop in hope 
that the Virgin would appear to him 

“One morning, as the sun ross 
ously, he looked across the windy 
toward the waving grass and golder 
ers under the maguey, and he s: 
Virgin beckoning to him. Again 
upon his knees; but she lifted } 
gave him of the golden flowers, and bade 
him leave his home and people to follow 
where these blowing golden ashes led. 
There he would find gold—pure gold— 
wonderful fortune to bring back to his 
poor people to build a church them, 
and a city. 

“Padre Juan took the flowers and lef 
his home, promising to return 
traveled northward over the 
dusty desert, thru the mountain 
to a new country where fierce a! war 
like Indians menaced his life. He was 
gentle and good, and of a_ persuasive 
speech. Moreover, he was ) and 
handsome of person. The Ind 
Apaches, and among them he b: 
missionary, while always he was 
ing for the flowers of gold. He heard 0 
















gold lying in pebbles upon the 1 tain 
slopes, but he never found any. <A few of 
the Apaches he converted; thé st of 
them, however, were prone to be hostile to 
him and his religion. But P% n 


prayed and worked on 














“There came a time when old 
Apache chief, imagining the 1} had 
designs upon ‘his in th om. 
sought to put him 6 
chief's daughter, a ; 
maiden, secretly lov = 
in his mission and us 
life and saved him Juan fell we 
with her. One day she came to ! r= 
ing golden flowers in her dark and 
as the wind blew the flowers = 
dust blew upon it. Juan asked he: re 
to find such flowers, and she toc ee 

ta 


that upon a certain day she would ; 
him to the mountain to look for them 
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and upon the day she led up to the 
n-top from which they could see 


moun 
peautiful valleys and great trees and 
cool waters. There, at the top of a won- 
gerful slope that looked down upon the 
gorld, she showed Juan the flowers. And 
Juan found gold in such abundance that 
< thought he would go out of his mind. 





Dust gold? Grains of gold! Pebbles 
of gold! Rocks of gold! He was rich 
Ae i all dreams. He remembered the 
¥ and her words. He must return 







people and build their church, and 
it city that would bear his name. 
2»t Juan tarried. Always he was go- 
ing nana. He loved the dark-eyed 
apach sirl so well that he could not leave 
ber He hated himself for his infidelity 
to his Virgin, to his people. He was 
weak and false, a sinner. But he could 


not go, and he gave himself up to love of 


to his 


the 











“fhe old Apache chief discovered the 
gecret love of his daughter and the padre. 
and, fierce in his anger, he took her up 
into the mountains and burned her alive, 
and cast her ashes upon the wind. He did 
pot kill Padre Juan. He was too wise, 
and perhaps too cruel, for he saw the 
strength of Juan’s love. Besides, many 
of his tribe had learned much from the 
Spaniard. 

“Padre Juan fell into despair, He had 
no desire to live. He faded and wasted 
away. But before he died, he went to the 
old Indians who had burned the maiden, 
and he begged them, when he was dead, 
to burn his bedy and to cast his ashes to 
the wind from that wonderful slope, where 
they would blow away to mingle forever 
with those of his Indian sweetheart. 

“The Indians promised, and when Padre 
Jean died they burned his body and took 
his ashes to the mountain heights and 
cast them to the wind, where they drift- 
ed and fell to mix with the ashes of the 
Indian girl he had loved. 

“Years passed. More padres traveled 
across the desert to the home of the 
Apaches and they heard the story of Juan. 
Among their number was a padre who in 
his youth had been one of Juan’s people 











He set forth to find Juan’s grave, where 
he believed he would also find the gold. 
And he came back with pebbles of gold, 
and flowers that shed a golden dust, and 
he told a wonderful story. He had 
cdimbed and climbed into the mountains, 
had come to a wonderful slope un- 
gs. That slope was yellow with 
flowers When he touched them 
ashes drifted from them and blew 
down among the rocks. There the padre 
st of gold, grains of gold, peb- 

ld, rocks of gold. 
ill the padres went into the 
ns. But the discoverer of the 
t t his way. They searched and 
searched until they were old and gray, 
but never found the wonderful slope and 
flowers that marked the grave and the 





m of Padre Juan. 

n the succeeding years the story was 
handed down from father to son. But of 
th many who hunted for the lost mine 


ofthe pa -es there was never a Mexican 
hor an Apache. For the Apache the 
mountain slopes were haunted by the 


spirit of an Indian maiden who had been 
false to her tribe and forever accursed. 
For the Mexican the mountain slopes 
were haunted by the spirit of the false 
padre, who rolled stones upon the heads 
of those adventurers who sought to find 
his grave and his accursed gold.” 
(Continued next week.) 





Going Up!—A span of mules sold at 
K 





ansas City recently for $1,000 flat. This 
said to be the highest price ever paid 
at auction for a span of mules. A large 
lumber of spans sold for $600 to $890. 
Interest Rates Rise—It is feared that 
ome of the larger banks areeperparing to 
Taise their interest rates from 6 to 6% per 


cent. Recent rise in federal reserve rates 
S given as the cause. 





Ohio Not Growing Much Surplus Wheat 
According to the Ohio experiment station, 





tmless Ways are found. for increasing the 
acreage or wheat yield per acre, at the 
‘nd of five years Ohio will not be pro- 
Wucing enough wheat to satisfy its own 
Casum pt yn During the past ten years 
rn wheat has been produced to fur- 
his eact person with a barrel of flour, 
wed for the next year’s crop, and a sur- 
bins of 2.250.000 bushels. Since 1910, how- 
Cer it is estimated that the population 
by Ohio has inereased from 4,700,000 to 
6335 600. ™ ’ 





haw Against Dogs in New York—The 
‘ate of New York has enacted a law that 


ate auite effective protection to the 
a flocks thruout the state Last 
, 4€ a sufficient number of sheepmen 


ds 







ral of the counties signed a peti- 
gave the department of foods 
markets the right to order all resi- 
S of the county to keep their dogs 
it night. The rural police co- 
n enforcing this law, and it is 
that the sheep breeders now can 
1 enough power to make this law 


Very ¢ f. t ey . ts 

Raapi tive. It is being realized that 
4 8 is entitled t , ° 

Other do © no more liberty than 


mestic animals, 
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It’s the extra loads that pay the profit 


ATCH the man im your neighborhood who makes the most 
money from his corn crop. He knows how to get big yields. 
Every year he puts a few extra loads into his corn crib and those extra 





You must have a fertile soil to get big yields. There must be ammonia to give the 
young plants a quick start. There must be phosphoric acid to grow strong roots in 
the Spring and to make hard ripe corn in the Fall. There must be potash to make 
Sturdy stalks and to fill the ears. 


Fertilizer supplies quick-acting plantfood. When there is no 
profitable yields of corn can be grown with fertilizer alone. 


manure, extremely 





When manure is 
short, spread it 
thinly and use fer- 
tilizer to make up 
the shortage. When 
there is a good 
supply of manure, 
use fertilizer to 
furnish the phos- 
phoric acid that 
manure lacks, and 
which is needed 
for well filled grain 
and early maturity. 





“High Analysis” Fertilizer for Corn 
One of These Will Fit the Conditions on 


The figures represent percentages of ammonia, available 
phosphoric acid and potash, in the order given: 


For sandy and loamy soils, and all wom soils, 
especially where the manure is short— 
2-10-6 or 2-10-4 or 2-12-2 
For use on clay loams or other soils which 
contain plenty of potash — 

2-12-0 
For use where the soil has plenty of available 
ammonia; where plenty of manure is used; 
where legumes are plowed under — 


0-10-8 or 0-12-4 == (-12-2 or 0-16-0 


Our Automatic Formula Finder will help you select the right fertilizer to 
use on your other crops. Be sure to send for one—no charge or obligation. 


Your Farm 


We can help you 
solve this problem 
of profitable corn 
growing. Send for 
our booklet, “More 
Plantfood for More 
Corn”. Also ask 
for our Automatic 
Formula Finder. 
It will help you 
select the kind of 
fertilizer needed 
for all your other 
crops. Botharefree. 








CHICAGO 
1734 Lumber Exchange Building 





SOIL IMPROVEMENT COMMITTEE 
of the National Fertilizer Association 


BALTIMORE 
1034 Stock Exchange Building 











LUMBER 


MILLWORK and general building material at 


25% OR MORE SAVING 


to you. Don’teven consider buying unti! you havesent 

us complete lst of what you need and have our estimate 

by return mail, We ship quick and pay the "CO 
iT 


FARMERS LUMBER CO. 
2442 BOYD STREET OMAHA, NEBR. 





312 acres, Otfer Tail County, Minn. 


Highly tmproved farm, level, new bufldings and 
fencea, Cheap at $125 per acre. $10,000 cash, balance 
ttme. Don’t look further, This is the farm for you. 


H. L Maxfieid, owner, Pioneer Bidzg., St. Paul, Minn. 


LEWIS The oldest farm broker in 
IO N. W. state. Catalogs free; 240 
farms, 25 to 1000 acres, good bufldings; prices, 850 to 
$250 per acre, including stock and tools. Become 
Tich as hundreds of others from yourstate. 580 
Ellicott Square, Buffalo, N. ¥. 


FOR THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 


of S. E. Missouri farm lands where we raise every- 
thing and the biggest yields, @40 per acre up, write 


JOHN L. CRUTCHER, Essex, Mo. 


J] RITE me for free list of Minnesota farm 
lands among the lakes and woods. N. E- 
JONDAHL, Cass Lake, Minn... Dept. 5S. 


eo PUTURE welfare of our country depends 
upon virtae of the dairy industry. New York 
Farm Agency, Westfield, N. Y, 


When writing advertisers please men- 
tion Wallaces’ Farmer. 




















Silt loam, clay sub- 
Hardwoed Cut-over Land 5!) osm. clay su 
nor gravelly. Close to town; good roads, good schools 
—in the heart of the dairy country. You deal! directly 
with the owners; no agents and no commisstfons. 
Easy terms. Also improved farms. Write for map 
and booklet No. 10. NORTH WESTERN LUMBER 
COMPANY, Land Department, Stanley, Wisconsin. 


SOUTHEASTERN KANSAS 


Farms, all sizes; lowest prices. 
Terms $1,000 and up. Send for booklet. 


The Allen County Investment Co., lola, Kansas 
A Snappy Opportunity! 


Buy a farm before prices advance. Buy one in won- 
derful Otter Tail County, West Central Minnesota. 
Write us today and we will send you FREE tnforma- 
tion on how to get one of these farms. Our reputa- 
tion: “‘A Good Titie Always.” C. D. Baker Land 
Company, Drawer Q, Fergus Falls, Minn. 














FARM FOR RENT 


200 acre farm, two miles from town, land all 
tillable and itm high state of cultivation. 
Good improvements, can give possession March 
first. We also offer some fine farms for sale or 
exchange. 


F. P. Shekleton & Sons, 








Lawler, la, 












subscription 
ou are think- 
farm land, simply write 

* Mal me Landology 


vee. 
iTOR, LANDOLOGY 





FARMS AND HOMES 


Where life is worth living. Moderate prices— 
genial climate, preductive lands. For information 
write State Board of Agriculture, Dover, Delaware. 





OR SALE—® A. farm, no better {n Nebraska. 

$85.00 per A. Two see. ideal ranch land, contigu- 
ous. On R. F. D., close in, alJ improved. C. H. Cass, 
Arnold, Webraska. 


Michigan Farm Bargains 
580 a., 30a, 160 a, 12048. 80a, 40 a. and 260 a.—Two 
sets bufidings. all near town and market, and best of 
land and tmprovements. Explain your wants and 
send for Mat. L. L. LESLIE, Sheridan, Mich. 


FOR SALE “Sever! Pratt and Datry 


Farms of different sizes 
and prices, near county seat.” Write for details. 
A. P. FRASER, Washburn, lowa. 











A Farm Bargain in Pope Co., 


quarter section fine prairfe land ready for plow, two 
miles from town. Must be sold for $80.00 per acre. 


A. LATHERS, 309 Alworth Bidg., Ouluth, Minn. 


Ppt oy Missourt—For farms that wfil prove 
J profitable and satisfactory. write for list, 100 
farms described and priced fn Missourt’s best grain 
and blue grass section; exceflent schools and cok 
leges. Hamilton & Crenshaw, Box 2, Fulton, Mo, 


EW YORK State Farms: Send for com- 

plete list of money making farms for sale, 8 

tools tnciuded on most of them. All sizes 
prices. Addr. MANDEVILLE REAL EST. AGENCY, inc., OLEAN, &. % 


OUTHEASTERN Kansas—Farme all sizes; 
\ lowest prices; terms to suit. Farm Sales Co. 
Box 344, 209 West Main St, Independence, Kansaa 
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Of General Interest 




















Large Return from Small Plot of Ground 
—An eleven-year-ohi Cobrado Springs 
club boy, Leo King, made $135 from one 
lot, 40x125 feet. His principal crop was 
strawberries, selling about 300 quarts on 


the market, and about 8,000 plants to his 
father. Leo adso planted beans, lettuce, 
peas, onions and cucumbers. The total 
value of the crops produced was $192, 
while the cost of production was $57, mak- 


ing a profit of $135. 


Corn Receipts Small—Because of the 
railroad order givng priority to corn ship- 
ments during the ten days from February 
8th to 18th, it was anticipated that there 
would be very large corn receipts at cen- 
tral markets. The priee, however, was 
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regard should be addressed to Ralph 
Loomis, BExtension Agent in Marketing, 
Columbia, Missouri. 


Bill to Repeal Government Wheat Guar- 
antee—Senator Gronna, of North Dakota, 
who is very much interested in the pros- 
perity of wheat producers, has introduced 
a bill to repeal all government control 
over the wheat price and to disband the 
government grain corporation. Possibly 
Senator Gronna is right in expecting that 
prices would go even higher without con- 
trol than they are now. Most producers, 
however, will prefer to play safe and let 
the government control continue until 
July 1st, as originally provided. 


A Novel tnvention—Farmers who have 
been troubled with sore backs and phy- 
sical exhaustion due to riding over rough 
ground on tractors and other farm imple- 
ments, will be interested in a novel at- 


November Special Bulletin of the North 
Dakota agricultural experiment station. 
The percentage of increase in the prices 
of flour and the feed from the wheat was 
two to four times as much as for the 
wheat. 





Cost of Operating Elevators—The aver- 
age cost per bushel of handling grain in 
a 50,000-bushel elevator was found to be 
7:21 cents, while the cost in a 150,000- 
bushel elevator was but 3.79 cents, accord- 
ing to Dr. E. F. Ladd, in the November 
Special Bulletin of the North Dakota Ag- 
ricultural College. The cost for manage- 
ment and help is about the same for a 
small as for a large elevator. The farm- 
ers are in many places putting up a large 
codperative elevator instead of having 
several small elevators, and in this way 
saving several cents per bushel in the 
handling of their grain. 

Missouri 


Encourages Dairying—The 








on the Kansas-City and East St. Lonig 
markets early in March. Both mectinggs 


come on Tuesday and Wednesday—\arey 
2d and 3d at Kansas City, and March 9th 
and 10th at East St. Louis. Managers wiy 
confer on their common problems an. will 
receive instruction in the latest methods 


of marketing. Similar short courses helg 
on these markets last November wer» at. 
tended by men from five states, ang 
proved so successful that those att iding 
voted to repeat the courses at least twicg 


a year. Live stock shipping association 
managers, the United States Bureau of 
Markets and the Missouri College of Ag. 
riculture are jointly responsible for thege 
marketing schools. 


Live Stock in Uruguay—Urueuay is 
principally a stock raising country. Nine. 
ty-eight per cent of the exports are meats 
and other animal products. The totaj 
value of exports in 1917 was $92,516,274, 
while the value of live stock amd meats 
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3 Last Big Block of the Canadian Pacific Sigh Ce 
Les a la é JOA 
5 Reserved Farm Lands 5 Vr oe 
i 4 . io ] ~ 
= = ( 
= HIS announces the offering of the last hg [5 Youll Have fo Hustle 
: block of the Canadian Pacific Reserved Farm [& ; ic 
= Lands. Until this block is disposed of you can secure at low = It’s going to be garden making time before you know it, 
= cost a farm home in Western Canada that will make you rich and = and if you intend to have any garden this year it is time 
= independent. The country is ideal for mixed farming as well as grain = for you to be getting busy. First thing you know it will be a pretty day, 
= growing. Later, the same lands can be bought only from private = grass getting green, maple buds swelling, hens singing in the yard, and 
=| owners—and naturally, prices will be higher. Never again on the = you with no garden seed ready. 
| North American Continent will farm lands be offered at pricessolow. [5 You'll dosome tall hustling then, dig out the old seed can, find 
= ’ = nothing there worth planting, run to the store and buy whatever they 
= ° ax = happe icking aroun coun 
E Your Last Big Ke No T es on = ane . py Tren peony stuff that has been ki d the try no 
— e = od 
3 Opportunity Improvements = o You know what sort of garden you'll have then. And it will serve 
= This bl tains both Thee te o email ee 68 = you right too, A garden, like anything else, must be planned and pre- 
= dextile aha suai and the lend—seldom more then = sy —_— ra in ——- -_ the main thing, next to good soil, is good fresh 
= i : 20c an acre for all purposes = eed of the right varieties. 
= nn eed Ba _ butthere are notaxes on your = lam really better at gardening than letter writing, but I'll be glad to 
= oyam:' ive stock, buildings,improve- = : : 
= ford Districts of Central Alberta pe =. — = A _ you any vad I can pe — garden plans, and belpyou choose the | 
= Saskatch Y b Good markets, modern schools, roads, 3 Aw right varieties for your soil and climate, 
= and atchewan. sOuCcanN DUY churches, amusements, make farm life = My Seed Catal 
=} farm lands on the rich prai i = a y og 
= ands on the rich prairies desirable and attractive, Here youcan = : 
= of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and achieve independence. = It’s really a garden book; more to help you make garden than to sell r 
= Alb > A = a = a“ seeds. I try to answer the very questions you would be asking in letters. 
= erta at prices averaging about W th In = : —s . 
= $18.00 an acre. Or land in South- C1) e Wi out veS- = _ I have tried to tell you the real truth about seeds and varieties and soils - 
= ern Alberta under an irrigation ti tion = wv and fertilizers and so on, withoutany more hot air and exaggeration than 
= stem of anfailing water from gat - = was absolutely necessary. - 
= 50 an acre and up. The Canadian Pacific will not sell gon = , < Of course there are lots of catalogs, you probably have a house full 
= af ap ee pone kD = <4 ©] ofthem already. Some good, some tiresome and some pretty windy. But 
= Twenty Years to Earn  snswered before taking up your home. | I would like to have you see mine, J believe you would like it, and find ~ 
= pevents ation is invit ead made easy. = Rh it rather restful. 
= mn ay your investigation. is = ; 
= and to P. ay guncuncement calle attention ge the = ’ : v ~- Sense Free ie 
= The Canadian Pacific offers thie last great block o an = : or several years I have been printing a little seed and garden magazine free 
= land under a plan of long dan Reserved Farm Lan = ‘ for my customers, partly just for the fun of it, partly because I can be of real help, 
= paymente that is remarkable in the S a alR t f H = ty and : apt pe and make - ee ss — us = ee 
= i of farm investments. You pa = ' rden gossip and nonsense, and pictures of my sand yours. 
= qutory ot Then = oo 14 peci ates ror ome- = \ And the spotted pigs, and the latest prices ofclover seed and everything under 
= ment on the principal until the end of seekers and Full Information = — on Set politica and war —, wil send you e free copy with the catalog if | 
= the fourth vear, then fifteen annu = unk you would enjoy 
= ayments. Interest is 6%. In central Special railway rates for homeseekers : But All Joking Aside % 
= atchewan, Seagar Wheeler grew make inspection easy. now for = ~ , x 
= the world’s prize wheat. World's prize _ free illustrated phiets answering = Re time to make garden, and I believe Ican do you some good in the seed 
= oats were grown at Lloydminster. all questions and setting forth figures = line. e have all kinds of seeds and plants and seed corn and grass seed and 
= about land values, acreage yields, cli- = about wy tenn Lye want. Advice, such as it is, is free, also samples of anything 
= . . mate, opportunities, etc. Bo not delay. = ou ere interest x in and the catalog and Seed Sense are, ofcourse, free too. Write 
= Lands Under Irrigation Send coupon below for information. = jorthem. There's plenty of time if you hurry. 
= ee eee ee ee ee ee Se ee = ee 
= "In Southern Alberta, the Canadian Pa- M. E. THORNTON, Supt. of Colonization ! = 4 
= cific Ratiway has developed the largest CANADIAN PACIFIC RY., | — 
= individual irrigation undertaking on the 965 First St., E., Calgary, Alberta = a) 
= America~ Continent. This district con- 4 would be interested in learning more | = aa 
= tains some of the best lands in Canada. about: =) am oes cap eee oe oo emcee 
= An tafailing anoely of water is admin- O Irrigation farming in Sunny Alberta. = t aga — ge? 
= istered under the Canadian Government. O Farm opportunities in Alberta, Sas- | = To: Henry Field Seed Co, Shenandoah, Iowa 
= Prices range from #50 an acre up on the | Os katchewan and Manitoba. . | = al 4 Seed 
= same easy payment terms. $2000 Loan tn pecia! railway rates for homeseekers = Please send me your catalog an e 
= improvements. Twenty yrs. to back. i industrial opportuniti = ( 
= emen wenty y pay bac | UC Bepingse ond tadantetal « es | = 4 Sense, free, also samples of 10 
= in growing Western towns. = 
S|} «= M.E. THORNTON = Ofer be ngrowiee iE 
3 Supt. of Colonization My name E soccen=-o= 
i’ Canadian PacificRailway , “*"" | \ — 
945 First Street, E., Calgary, Alberta LT O8? wii iene Ss lie a ae ae a cee - 
4 
a For ‘all information about Canada, ask the C.P.R. I's 
‘ a —— KY} 
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